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l^iCERO's  return  was.  what  he  himself  truly  calls 
it,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him  *;  which  was 
to  be  governed  by  new  maxims,  and  a  new  kind 
of  policy  ;  yet,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  charac- 
ter. He  had  been  made  to  feel  in  w^hat  hands  the 
weight  of  power  lay,  and  what  little  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  help  and  support  of  his 
arlstocratical  friends :  Pompey  had  served  him  on 
tliis  important  occasion  very  sincerely,  and  with 
the  concurrence  also  of  Ca?sar;  so  as  to  make  it  a 
point  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  prudence,  to  be  more 
observant  of  them  than  he  had  hitherto  been  :  the 

*  Alterius  Vitae  qiioddam  initium  ordlmur  [Ad  Att.  ^-  1-J  >-^ 
another  place  he  calls  his  restoration  to  hi.  .aer  dignity,  TraAiyy"'- 
cri«>,  [Ad  Att.  6.  6.]  or  a  new  birth;  a^oV;  bor  jwed  probably 
from  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  applied  aft**  .ards  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  tlie  renovation  of  our  nature  by  baptism,  as  well  as  our  re- 
storation to  life  after  death  in  the  general  re^tirrection.  M^att,  xix.  Si?. 
Tit.  iii.  5. 
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senate,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Xvitli  tlie  magistrates 
and  tlie  honest  of  all  ranks,  were  zealous  in  his 
cause;  and  the  consul  I.entulus,  above  all,  seemed 
to  make  it  the  sole  end  and  glory  of  liis  adminis- 
tration*. This  uncommon  consent  of  opposite 
parties  in  promoting  his  restoration,  drew  upon 
liini  a  variety  of  obligations,  whicji  must  needs 
ottrn  ^la^h  "and  interfere  witli  each  other;  and 
which  it  was  his  part  still  to  manage  so,  as  to  make 
them  consistent  witli  his  honor,  his  safety,  liis 
private  and  his  ]>ublic  duty  :  these  were  to  be  the 
springs  and  motives  of  his  new  life;  the  hinges  on 
which  his  future  conduct  was  to  turn :  and  to  do 
justice  sc\  eralh-  to  them  all,  and  assign  to  each  its 
proper  weight  and  measure  of  intluence,  required 
liis  utmost  skill  and  addressf. 

The  (lav  after  his  arrival,  on  the  fiftli  of  Septem- 
ber, the  consuls  sunmioned  the  senate,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  paying  his  thanks  to  them  in 
public,  for  their  late  services  ;  where,  after  a  gene- 
ral profession  of  his  obligations  to  them  all,  he 
made  his  particular  acknowledgments  to  each 
magistrate  by  name  ;  to  the  c(msuls  ;  the  tribunes; 
the  pra'tors  :  he  addressed  himself  to  the  tribunes, 
before  the  praetors ;  not  for  the  dignity  of  their 
ofTice,  for  in  that  they  were  inferior,  but  for  their 

*  Hue  "^pecim^n  virtutis,  lioc  indicium  animi,  hoc  luinen  cousula- 
til-*  SLii  fore  putavit,  ii  mc  milii,  bt  ineis,  si  Keipiib.  reddidissct. — Post 
red.  iu  Sen.  4. 

t  Sed  quia  saepc  concurrit,  propter  aliquorum  de  me  meritoruin 
inter  ipsos  contentiones,  ul  eodim  tempoct;  in  omnes  verear  ne  vix 
possim  gratus  videri.  Sed  ego  hoc  mcis  pondoribus  examinabo,  non 
.soUim  quid  cuimie  dcbeani,  sed  etiam  quid  cuj usque  intersit,  &  quid 
i  mc  cujusque  tempus  puscat.     Pro  Plaiicio.  3i,'. 
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greater  authority  in  making  laws;  and,  conse- 
quently, their  greater  merit  in  carrying  his  law 
into  effect.  The  numher  of  his  private  friends 
was  too  great  to  make  it  possihlc  for  him  to  enu- 
merate or  thank  them  all;  so  that  he  confined 
himself  to  the  magistrates,  with  exception  only  to 
Pompey*,  whom,  for  the  eminence  of  his  charac- 
ter, though,  at  present,  only  a  private  man,  he 
took  care  to  distinguish  hy  a  personal  address  and 
compliment.  But  as  Lentulus  was  the  first  in 
office,  and  had  served  him  with  tlie  greatest 
affection,  so  he  gives  him  the  first  share  of  h^ 
praise ;  and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude, 
styles  him^  the  parent  and  the  god  of  his  life  and 
fortunes  t.  The  next  day  he  paid  his  thanks  like- 
wise to  the  people,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra; 
where  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  same  topics  which 
he  had  used  in  the  senate,  celebrating  the  parti- 
cular merits  and  services  of  his  principal  fi-iends, 
especially  of  Pompey  ;  whom  he  declares  to  be  the 
greatest  man  ibr  virtue,  wisdom,  and  glor}-,  -w'ho 
was  then  living,  or  had  lived,  or  ever  would  live; 


*  Cum  jXTpaucis  nomlnatim  gratias  egissem,  quod  omnes  enume- 
rari  millo  inodo  possent,  scelus  autem  esset  qiienquam  prsett'iiri.— « 
lb-  30. 

Hodlerno  autem  die  uominatlm  a  me  raagistratibus  i^tatui  gratia? 
esse  ageudas,  &:  de  privatls  uni,  qui  pro  salute  mea  municipia,  colonic 
asque  adiissel. — Post  red.  in  Sen.  12. 

f  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  parens  ac  Deus  nostras  vitac,  fortuna?,  Sec. 
ib.  4.  It  was  a  kind  of  maxim  among  the  ancients,  that  to  do  good  to 
a  mortal,  was  to  be  a  god  to  a  mortal.  Deus  est  mortali,  juvare  mor- 
talem.  [Plin.  Hist.  2.  7.]  Tlius  Cicero,  as  he  calls  Lentulus  here 
his  god,  so,  on  other  occasions,  gives  the  same  appellation  to  Plato. 
Deus  ille  noster  Plato — l^^<^'  ^^^^-  4-  16.1  to  cxpn^ss  the  highest  seine 
of  f.he  benefits  received  from  ihem. 
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and  tlial  he  owed  more  to  him,  on  this  occasion, 
than  it  was  even  lawful,  almost,  for  one  man  to 
owe  to  another*. 

Both  these  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  each  will  illustrate  the  temper 
and  disposition  in  which  he  returned:  in  speaking 
to  the  senate,  after  a  particular  recital  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  friends,  he  adds ;  "  as  I  have  a  pleasure 
*'  in  enumerating  these,  so  I  willingly  pass  over 
*'  in  silence  what  others  wickedly  acted  against 
"  me:  it  is  not  mv  present  business  to  remember 
^injuries;  which,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  re- 
*'  venge,  I  should  chuse  to  forget ;  my  life  shall 
"  he  applied  to  otlicr  purposes;  to  repay  the  good 
*•  offices  of  those  who  have  deserved  it  of  me ; 
*'  to  hold  fast  the  friendships,  which  have  been 
"  tried,  as  it  were,  in  the  fire :  to  w^age  war  with 
"declared  enemies;  to  pardon  my  timorous,  nor 
"  yet  expose  my  treacherous  friends ;  and  to  ba- 
"  lance  the  misery  of  my  exile,  by  the  dignity  of 
"  my  rcturnf."  To  the  people  he  observes;  that 
there  were  four  sorts  of  enemies,  who  concurred 
to  oppress  him  :  the  first,  who,  out  of  hatred  to 
the  Kcpublic,  were  mortal  enemies  to  him  for 
liaving  saved  it:  the  second,  who,  under  a  false 
pretence  of  friendship,  infamously  betrayed  him  : 
the  third,  who,  through  their  inability  to  obtain 
what  lie  had  acquired,   were  envious  of  his  dig- 

Cn.  Pompcius,  vir  omnium  qui  sunt,  fueriint,  erunt,  princept 
^irtute,  Rapieiilia,  ac  gloria.      Huic  tgo  homini,   Quirites,   tantinn 
debeo,  quantum  liominem  homini  debere  vix  fas  eit.     Post  red.  ad 
Quir.  7. 
t  Pott  red.  in  Sen.  9. 
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nity:  the  fourth,  who,  though  by  office  they 
ought  to  have  been  the  guardians  of  the  llepubhc, 
bartered  away  his  safety,  the  peace  of  the  city, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  their  trust.  "  I  will  take  my  revenge," 
says  he,  "  on  each  of  them,  agreeably  to  the  dif- 
**  ferent  manner  of  their  provocation  ;  on  the  bad 
"  citizens  by  defending  the  Republic  strenuously; 
"  on  my  perfidious  friends,  by  never  trusting  them 
"  again  ;  on  the  envious,  by  continuing  my  steady 
"  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory ;  on  those  merchants 
"  of  provinces,  by  calling  them  home  to  give  an 
"  account  of  their  administration  :  but  I  am  more 
"  solicitous  how  to  acquit  myself  of  my  obligations 
"  to  you,  for  your  great  services,  than  to  resent 
"  the  injuries  and  cruelties  of  my  enemies :  for 
"  it  is  much  easier  to  revenge  an  injury  than  to 
"repay  a  kindness,  and  much  less  trouble  to  get 
"  the  better  of  bad  men,  than  to  equal  the  good*." 
This  affair  being  happily  over,  the  senate  had 
leisure  again  to  attend  to  public  business;  and 
there  was  now  a  case  before  them  of  a  very  urgent 
nature,  which  required  a  present  remedy;  an  un- 
usual scarcity  of  corn  and  provisions  in  the  city, 
which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  late  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  on  Cicero's 
account,  and  was  now  felt  very  severely  by  the 
poorer  citizens :  they  had  borne  it  with  much  pa- 
tience, while  Cicero's  return  was  in  agitation; 
comforting  themselves  with  a  notion,  that  if  he 
was  once  restored,  plenty  would  be  restored  with 

•  Post  red.  ad  Quir.  9. 
A   3 
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him  ;  but  finding  the  one,  at  last,  effected  without 
t}ie  other,  they  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and  un- 
able to  endure  their  hunger  any  longer. 

Clodius  could  not  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  exciting  some  new  disturbance,  and  creating 
fresh  trouble  to  Cicero,  by  charging  the  calamity 
to  his  score :  for  this  end,  he  employed  a  number 
of  young  fellows  to  run  all  night  about  the  streets, 
making  a  lamentable  outcry  for  bread:  and  call- 
in"'  upon  Cicero  to  relieve  them  from  the  famine 
to  which  he  had  reduced  them  ;  as  if  he  had  got 
some  hidden  store  or  magazine  of  corn,  secreted 
from  common  use*  He  sent  his  mob  also  to  the 
theatre,  in  Avhich  tlie  prietor  Coccilius,  Cicero's 
particular  friend,  was  exhibiting  the  Apollinariau 
shews,  where  they  raised  such  a  terror,  that  they 
drove  the  whole  company  out  of  it:  then,  in  the 
same  tumultuous  manner,  they  iharched  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  whither  Metellus  had  sum- 
moned the  senate;  but,  happening  to  meet  with 
Metellus  in  the  way,  they  presently  attacked  him 
with  vollies  of  stones;  with  some  of  which  they 
wounded  even  the  consul  himself,  who,  for  the 
greater  security,  immediately  adjourned  the  senate 
into  the  Capitol.  They  were  led  on  by  two  des- 
perate ruffians,  their  usual  commanders,  M.  LoUius 
and  M.  Scrgius;  the  first  of  whom  had  in  Clo- 

•  Qui  faculfate  oblata,  ad  inipcritorum  animos  incitandos,  reno- 
vaturum  te  iila  fuuesta  latrocinia  ob  annonae  causani  piitavjsti.  Pro 
pom.  5. 

Quid?  puerorum  ilia  concursalio  nocturna?  Hiini  a  te  ipso  institiita 
me  frumeutum  flagitabant;  Quasi  vero  ego  aut  rei  Irumcntaris  pi«- 
fuissem,  aut  comprcssiim  aliquod  frumeutum  tencrem.    lb.  6. 
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dius's  tribunate  unclcrtuking  the  task  of  killino- 
Pompcy;  the  .second  had  been  captain  of  the 
guard  to  CatiHne,  and  was  probably  of  his  family*: 
but  Clodius,  encouraged  by  thishppeful  bcginnino^, 
put  himself  at  tlieir  head  in  person,  and  pursued 
the  senate  into  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their 
debates,  and  prevent  their  providing  any  relief 
for  the  present  evil ;  and,  above  all,  to  excite  the 
meaner  sort  to  some  violence  against  Cicero.  But 
he  soon  found,  to  his  great  disap[)ointment,  that 
Cicero  was  too  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  city, 
to  be  hurt  again  so  soon:  for  the  people  them- 
selves saw  through  his  design,  and  were  so  pi-p- 
voked  at  it,  that  they  turned  universally  against 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  field,  with  all  Ids 
mercenaries  ;  when,  perceiving  that  Cicero  was  not 
present  in  the  senate,  they  called  out  upon  him  by 
name,  with  one  voice,  and  \v^ould  not  be  quieted  till 
he  came  in  person  to  undertake  their  cause,  and 
propose  some  expedient  for  their  relief  He  had 
kept  his  house  all  that  day,  and  resolved  to  do  so, 
till  he  saw  the  issue  of  the  tumult;  but  when  he 
understood  that  Clodius  was  repulsed,  and  that  his 
presence  Avas  universally  required  by  the  consuls, 

*  Cum  homines  ad  theatrum  primo,  deimle  ad  senatum  concunls- 
sent  impulsu  Clodii.     Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

Concursus  est  ad  templiim  Concordia  factus,  senatum  ilkic  vocaiite 
Metello — qui  sunt  homines  a  Q.  Metello,  in  senatu  palam  noniinati. 
a  quibus  iiie  se  lapidibus  appetitiim,  etiam  piTCUssuni  esse  dixit. 
Quis  est  iste  Lolliiis  ?  Qui  te  tribuno  pleb. — C-n.  Ponijicium  inter- 
ficiendum  depoposcit. — Quis  est  Sergius  ?  armiger  Catilini',  stipator 
tui  corporis,  signifer  seditionis — hisatque  hujusniodi  ducil)us,  cum  lu 
in  anuonae  caritate  in  consules,  in  senatum — rcpciitinos  iujpelus  coin- 
parares.     Pro  Dom.  5. 

A    4 
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the  senate,  and  the  whole  people,  he  came  to  the 
senate  house,  in  the  midst  of  their  debates,  and 
ht'ing  presently  asked  liis  opinion,  proposed,  that 
Pompey  should  be  entreated  to  undertake  the 
province  of  restoring  plenty  to  the  city;  and  to 
enable  him  to  execute  it  with  effect,  should 
be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  over  all  the 
public  stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire  through 
all  the  provinces :  the  motion  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  a  vote  immediately  passed,  that  a 
law  should  be  prepared  for  that  purpose  and 
offered  to  the  people*.  All  the  consular  sena- 
tors were  absent,  except  Alessala  and  Afranius  i 
they  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  mob ;  but  the 
real  cause  was  their  unwillingness  to  concur  in 
granting  this  commission  to  Pompey.  The  con^ 
suls  carried  the  decree  with  them  into  the  rostra, 
and  read  it  publicly  to  the  people ;  Mdio,  on  the 
mention  of  Cicero's  name,  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
gave  an  universal  shout  of  applause;  upon  which, 
at  the  desire  of  all  the  magistrates,  Cicero  made 
a  speech  to  them,  setting  forth  the  reasons  and 

•  Ego  vcro  domi  itie  tenui,  quamdiu  turbulentum  tempus  fgit — 
cum  servos  tuos  ad  rapinani,  ad  bonoriim  ca?dem  paratos — armatos 
etiam  in  Capitoliiim  tecum  veiiisse  constabat — ^scio  me  domi  man- 
sissc — posteaquam  milii  ininciatum  est,  populum  Romanum  in  Capi- 
tolium— couvcnisse,  ministios  autem  scelerum  tuorum  perterritos,  par- 
tim  amissis  gladiis,  partim  ereptis  diffugisse ;  veni  noii  solum  sine 
ullis  copiis,  ac  manu,  verum  etiam  cum  paucisamicis.     lb.  3. 

Ego  denique — a  populo  Romano  universe,  qui  turn  in  Capit<)lium 
convenerat,  cum  illo  die  minus  valerem,  nominatim  in  senatum  vo- 
cabar.  Venl  exspectatus ;  multis  jam  sententiis  dictis,  regains  sum 
Bcntentiam  ;  dixi  Reipub.  saluberrimam,  miiii  necessariam.     lb.  7. 

Factum  est  S.  C.  in  meam  sententiam,  ut  cum  Pompcio  ageietur, 
yt  earn  rem  susciperet,  lexque  fcrretur.     Ad  ^Ut.  4.  1. 
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necessity  of  the  decree,  and  giving  them  the 
comfort  of  a  speedy  relief,  from  the  vigihince 
and  authority  of  Pompey*.  Tlie  absence,  how- 
ever, of  the  consular  senators,  gave  a  himdle  to 
reflect  upon  the  act,  as  not  free  and  valid,  but 
extorted  by  fear,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  the  principal  members;  but,  the  very  next 
day,  in  a  fuller  house,  when  all  those  senators 
were  present,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  revoke 
the  decree,  it  was  unanimously  rcjcctcdj;  and 
the  consuls  were  ordered  to  draw  up  a  law  con- 
formable to  it,  by'  which  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  corn  and  provisions  of  the  Republic 
was  to  be  granted  to  Pompey  for  five  years, 
with  a  power  of  choosing  fifteen  lieutenants  to 
assist  him  in  it. 

This  furnished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  of 
abuse  upon  Cicero;  he  charged  him  with  ingra- 
titude, and  the  desertion  of  the  senate,  which 
liad  always  been  firm  to  him,  in  order  to  \ydy  his 
court  to  a  man,  who  had  betrayed  hiai :  and 
that  he  was  so  silly,  as  not  to  know  his  own 
strength,  and  credit  in  the  city,  and  how  able  he 
was  to  maintain  his  authority  without  the  help 

*  Cum  abessent  Consulares,  quod  tuto  se  negarcut  posse  sentcn- 
tiam  dicere,  prster  Messajam  &  Afraniuin.     lb. 

Quo  S.  C.  recitato,  cum  continue  more  hoc  insulso  &  novo  plau- 
fum,  meo  nomiije  recitando  dedisset,  habui  concionem.     lb. 

t  At  enhn  Jiberuni  Seiiatus  judicium  propter  metum  non  fuit. 
Pro  dom.  4. 

Postridie  Senatus  frequeiis,  &  omnes  Consulares  nihil  Pompt-io 
postulanti  negarnnt.     Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

Cum  onincs  adessent,  coeptum  est  referri  de  inducendo  S.  C.  ab 
universo  Senalu  rcclamatum  est.     Pro  dom.  4. 
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of  Pompcy*.  But  Cicero  defended  himself,  by 
saviiiu',  that  tlicy  iiuist  not  expect  to  play  the 
same  iramc  upon  liini,  now  that  he  was  restored, 
M-ith  which  they  had  ruined  him  before,  by  rais- 
in-^ jealousies  between  hini  and  Ponipcy;  that 
he  had  smarted  for  it  too  severely  already,  to  be 
cauglit  a()-ain  in  the  same  trap ;  that,  in  decreein^ij 
this  commission  to  Pompey,  he  had  discharged 
both  his  private  obligations  to  a  friend,  and  his 
public  duty  to  the  state ;  that  those  who  grudged 
all  extraordinary  power  to  Pompey,  must  grudge 
the  victories,  the  triumphs,  the  accession  of  do- 
minion and  revenue,  which  their  former  grants, 
of  this  sort,  had  procured  to  the  empire;  that  the 
success  of  those  shewed  what  fruit  they  were  to 
expect  from  this|. 

liut  what  authority  soever  this  law  conferred  on 
Pompey,  his  creatures  were  not  yet  satisfied  with 
it;  so  t!iac  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
another,  to  give  him  the  additional  power  of  rais- 
ing v/hat  money,  fleets  and  armies  he  thought  lit ; 
with  a  greater  command  through  all  the  provinces, 
than  their  proper  governors  had  in  each.     Ciceros 

*  Tune  es  illo,  iiiquit  qii6  Senatus  carere  noii  potult? — rquo  resti- 
tute, Senatus  aucloritatein  reslitutam  putabamus  ?  quam  piimum  acl- 
veniens  prodidisti.     lb.  L*. 

Nescit  quantum  anctoritate  vaieat,  quas  res  gesserit,  (pia  dignitate 
jit  rcstitiitus.     Cur  oriiat  eum  a  quo  desertus  est  ?     lb.  11. 

f  Dcsinant  homines  iisdem  machinis  sporarc  mo  restitutum  posse 
labefactari,  quibus  antca  stantem  perculerunt — data  merces  est  erro- 
rii  mei  magna,  ut  me  noii  solum  pigeat  stuititia;  mtx,  sed  etiam  pu- 
dcat.     lb.  11. 

Cn.  Pompeio — maxima  terra  marique  bella  extra  ordinem  esse 
commissa:  quarum  rerum  si  quem  poeuiteat,  earn  victoria-  populi 
Roraani  necesse  est  pcrnilere.     lb.  S. 
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law  seemed  modest,  in  comparison  of  Messius's: 
Pompey  pretended  to  be  content  with  tlie  fust, 
Arhilst  all  his  dependants  were  pushing  for  the 
last :  tliey  expected  that  Cicero  would  come  over 
to  them  ;  but  he  continued  silent,  nor  would  stir 
a  step  farther;  for  his  affairs  were  still  in  such  a 
state,  as  obliged  him  to  act  with  caution,  and  to 
manage  both  the  senate  and  the  men  of  power : 
the  conclusion  was,  that  Cicero's  law  was  re- 
ceived by  all  parties,  and  Pompey  named  him  for 
liis  first  heutenant,  declaring  that  he  should  con- 
sider him  as  a  second  self,  and  act  nothing  with- 
out his  advice*.  Cicero  accepted  the  employ- 
ment ;  on  condition  that  lie  might  be  at  liberty 
to  use  or  resign  it  at  pleasure,  as  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  his  affairsf ;  but  he  soon  after  quitted 
it  to  his  brother,  and  chose  to  continue  in  the 
city,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  so  see  the  end  of 
his  law  effectually  answered ;  for  the  credit  of 
Pompey 's  name  immediately  reduced  the  price  of 
victuals  in  the  markets,  and  his  vigor  and  dili- 
gence, in  prosecuting  the  affair,  soon  established  a 
general  plenty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,   but 

*  Legem  Consulcs  conscripseriint — alteram  Messiiis,  qua  omnis  pe- 
cuniae dat  poteslatcm,  &  adjungit  classeiu  &  exercitum,  &  luajus  im- 
perium  in  provinciis,  quam  sit  eorum,  qui  eas  obtinent.  Ilia  nostra 
lex  ConsLilaris  mine  moilesta  videtur,  hacc  Messii  non  feitndu. 
Pompeius  illam  velle  se  dicit ;  Familiares  lianc.  Consulates  duce 
I^avonio  f'reiinunt,  nos  tacemus  ;  &  eo  niagis  quod  de  domo  nostra 
nihil  adhuc  Pontilices  responderunt — , 

Ille  legates  quiiulecim  cum  postularet,  me  print  ipem  nominavit, 
Si  ad  omnia  me  alteium  se  fore  dixit.     Ad  Att.  4.  I. 

t  Ego  me  a  Pompeio  Icgari  ita  sura  pnssus,  ut  nulla  re  impcdirer, 
quod  ne,  si  vellem,  mihi  esset  integrum,     lb.  2. 
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not  to  his  former  fortunes;  nor  was  any  satisfac- 
tion vet  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  houses 
and  estate's :  a  full  restitution  indeed  had  been  de- 
creed,   but  was    reserved   to  his  return;    which 
came  now  before    the   senate,   to   be  considered 
and  settled  by  public  authority,  where  it  rqet  still 
with  great  obstruction.     The  chief  difficulty  was 
about  his  Palatin  house,  which  he  valued  above  all 
the  rest,  and  which  Clodius,  for  that  reason,  had 
contrived  to  alienate,  as  he  hoped,  irretrievably ; 
by  demolishing  the  fabric,  and  dedicating  a  tem- 
ple upon  the  area  to  the  goddess  Liberty :  where, 
to  make  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  pulled 
down  also  the  adjoining  portico  of  Catulus,  that 
he   might  build   it  up  anew,  of  the  same  order 
with  his  temple;  and  by  blending  the  public  with 
private  property,  and  consecrating  the  whole  to 
religion,   might  make  it  impossible  to   separate 
or  restore  any  part  to  Cicero ;  since  a  consecration, 
legally  perfonned,  made  the  thing  consecrated  un- 
applicable  ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

This  portico  was  built,  a§  has  been  said,  on  the 
spot  where  Fuhius  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose 
house  was  publicly  demoHshed,  for  the  treason  of 
its  master;  and  it  was  Clodius's  design  to  join 
Cicero's  to  it,  under  the  same  denomination;  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  people*.  When  he  had 
tinishcd  the  portico,  therefore,  and  annexed    his 

*  L't  domus  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  cum  dotno  Fulvit  Flacci  ad 
memoriam  pana;  publice  constitula;  conjuiicta  esse  vick-atur.  fro 
doni.  3S. 
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temple  to  it,  which  took  up  bat  a  small  part, 
scarce  a  tenth,  of  Cicero's  house,  he  left  the  rest 
of  the  area  void,  in  order  to  plant  a  grove,  or 
walks  of  pleasure  upon  it,  as  had  been  usual  in 
such  cases;  where,  as  it  has  been  observed,  he 
was  prosecuting  a  particular  interest,  as  well  as 
indulging  his  malice,  in  obstructing  the  restitu- 
tion of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  by  the  college 
of  priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relat- 
ing to  religion :  for  the  senate  could  only  make 
a  provisional  decree,  that  if  the  priests  discharged 
the  ground  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the 
consuls  should  take  an  estimate  of  the  damao-e, 
and  make  a  contract  for  rebuilding  the  whole  at 
the  public  charge,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  Cicero 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  left  it*.  The  priests, 
therefore,  of  all  orders,  Mere  called  together  on 
the  last  of  September,  to  hear  this  cause,  which 
Cicero  pleaded  in  person  before  them :  they  were 
men  of  the  first  dignity  and  famiUes  in  the  lle- 
pul^Iic ;  and  there  never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so 
full  an  appearance  of  them  in  any  cause,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  city  :  he  reckons  up  nineteen 
by  name;  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  con.su- 
lar  rankf.  His  first  care,  before  he  entered  into 
the  merits  of  the  question,  was  to    remove   the 

•  Qui  si  !5ustuK'rint  religlonem,  aream  prsfclaram  habebinius:  su» 
peificiem  Consiiles  ex  S.  C.  lestimabunt.     Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

f  Nego  unquam  post  sacra  coristituta,  quorum  eadem  est  anti- 
rfjuitas,  quK  ipsiui  iirbis,  ulla  de  re,  ne  de  capita  quidem  Virgiiuim 
Vestalium,  tarn  frequcns  coUegiiim  judicasse.  De  Harusp.  resp. 
6,7. 


}i  Tin:  urn  or  ciceko.  sect,  vn 
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})rriudiccs,  which  liis  enemies  had  hecn  lahoring 
to  instil,  on  tlu*  account  of  liis  kite  conduct  in 
favor  of  Ponipc}',  l)y  cxphiininij;  the  motives,  and 
.siiL'winu:  the  necessity  of  it ;  contriving,  at  the 
same  time,  to  turn  the  odium  on  tlie  other  side, 
hv  runnino-ovcr  the  history  of  Clodius's  tribunate, 
and  paintiuo-  all  its  violences  in  tlie  most  lively 
colors ;  hut  the  (juestion  on  whicli  the  cause 
sini^-lv  turned,  was  about  the  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
tended consecration  of  the  house,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  tlie  temple  :  to  shew  tlie  nullity,  there- 
fore, oi'  this  act,  he  endeavors  to  overthrow  tlie 
vcrv  foundation  of  it,  and  prove  Clodius's  tribu- 
nate to  be  originally  null  and  void,  from  the  in- 
validity oFhis  adoption,  on  wdiich  it  was  entirely 
grounded  :  lie  shews,  that  the  sole  end  of  adoption, 
which  the  laws  acknowledged,  was  to  supply  the 
want  of  children,  by  borrowing  them,  as  it  were, 
from  other  families  ;  that  it  was  an  essential  con- 
dition of  it,  that  he  who  adopted  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  nor  was  in  condition  to  have  any : 
tiiat  the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  to  ap- 
pear befoie  the  priests,  to  signify  their  consent, 
the  cause  of  the  adoption,  the  circumstances  of 
the  families  interested  in  it,  and  the  nature  of 
their  religious  rites;  that  the  priests  might  judge 
of  the  whole,  and  see  that  tliere  was  no  fraud  or 
deceit  in  it,  nor  any  dishonor  to  any  family  or 
person  concerned  :  that  nothing  of  all  this  ha<l 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  Clodius:  that  the 
adopter  was  not  full  twenty  years  old,  when  he 
adopted  a  senator,    who    was  old  enough  to   be 
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his  father :  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  adopt, 
since  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  would 
probably  have  more,  which  he  must  necessarily 
disinherit  by  this  adoption,  if  it  was  real :  that 
Clodius  had  no  other  view  than,  by  the  pretence 
of  an  adoption,  to  make  himself  a  plebeian  and 
tribune,  in  order  to  overturn  the  state :  that  the 
act  itself,  which  confirmed  the  adoption,  was  null 
and  illegal,  being  transacted'  while  Uibulus  was 
observing  the  auspices,  which  was  contrary  to 
express  law,  and  huddled  over  in  three  hours  by 
Ctesar,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  published  for 
three  market  days,  successively,  at  the  interval  of 
nine  days  each*:  that  if  the  adoption  was  irregu- 
lar and  illegal,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  tribunate 
must  needs  be  so  too, which  was  entirely  built  u})on 
it:  but  granting  the  .tribunate,  after  all,  to  be 
valid,  because  some  eminent  men  would  have  it 
so,  yet  the  act,  made  afterwards,  for  his  banish- 
ment, could  not  possibly  be  considered  as  a  law, 
but  as  a  privilege  only,  made  against  a  particular 
person ;  which  the  sacred  huvs,  and  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables,  had  utterly  prohibited :  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public, to  punish  any  citizen,  either  in  body  or 
goods,  till  he  had  been  accused  in  proper  form, 
and  condemned  of  some  crime,  by  competent 
judges :  that  privileges,  or  laws  to  inflict  penal- 
ties on  single  persons,  by  name,  without  a  legal 
trial,    were    cruel    and   pernicious,    and   nothing 

*  ProDom.  13,  14,  13,  IS. 
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better  than  proscriptions,  and  of  all  things  not  to 
to  he  enchired  in  their  city*.  Then,  in  entering 
upon  tlic  question  of  his  house,  he  dechires,  tliat 
tlic  whole  eifcct  of  his  restoration  depended  upon 
it;  that  if  it  was  not  given  hack  to  him,  but 
suffered  to  remain  a  monument  of  triumph  to  his 
enemy,  of  grief  and  calamity  to  himself,  he  could 
not  consider  it  as  a  restoration,  but  a  perpetual 
punishment:  that  his  house  stood  in  the  view  of 
the  whole  people ;  and  if  it  must  continue  in  its 
present  state,  he  should  be  forced  to  remove  to 
some  other  place,  and  could  never  endure  to  live 
in  that  city,  in  which  he  must  alw^ays  see  trophies 
erected  both  against  himself  and  the  Republic : 
*'  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,"  says  he,  "  who  affcc- 
*'  ted  a  tyranny,  was  levelled ;  and,  by  the  name 
"  of  yEquimeiium  given  to  the  place,  the  people 
*'  confirmed  the  equity  of  his  punishment:  the 
"  house  of  Sp.  Cassius  was  overturned,  also,  for 
*'  the  same  cause,  and  a  temple  raised  upon  it  to 
*'  Tellus  :  M.  Vaccus's  house  was  confiscated  and 
*'  levelled ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
"  treason,  the  place  is  still  called  Vaccus's  mea- 
"  dows :  j\I.  Manlius,  likewise,  after  he  had  re- 
*'  pulsed  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  not  content 
"  with  the  glory  of  that  service,  was  adjudged  to 
*'  aim  at  dominion ;  so  that  his  house  was  demo- 
*'  lished,  where  you  now  see  the  two  groves  planted : 
'■  must  I,  therefore,  suffer  that  punishment,  which 
"  our  ancestors  inflicted  as  the  greatest,  on  wicked 

*  lb.  17.  in  privos  homines  leges  ferri  noluenint ;  id  est  enim  pri- 
vilegiuo! :  quo  quid  est  injustius?     De  Leg.  3.  19. 
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"  and  traitorous  citizens,   that  posterity  may  con- 
*'  sider  mc,  not  as  the  oppressor,  but  the  authf)rand 
"  captain  of  tlie  conspiracy*?"     When  he  comes 
to  speak  to  tlie  dedication  itself,  he  ol)serves,  that 
the  goddess  Liberty,  to  which  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated, was  the  known  statue  of  a  celebrated  strum- 
pet,  which  Appius  brought  from   Greece  for  the 
ornament  of  his  iEdileship:  and,  upon  dropping  the 
thoughts  of  that  magistracy,  gave  to  his  brother 
Clodius,  to  be  advanced  into  a  deity  f:  that  the  ce- 
remony was  performed  without  any  licence  or  judg- 
ment obtained  from  the  college  of  priests,  by  the 
single  ministry  of  a  raw  young  man,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Clodius,   who  had  been  made  priest  but 
a  few  days  before;  a  mere  novice  in  his  business, 
and  forced  into  the  service  J:   but  if  all  had  been 
transacted  regularly,  and  in  due  form,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  havT  any  force,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  standing  laws  of  the  Republic:  for  there  was  an 
old  tribunician  law  made  by  Q.  Papirius,  which  pro- 
hibited the  consecration  of  houses,  lands,  or  altars, 
without  the  express  command  of  the  people;  which 
was  not  obtained,  nor  even  pretended,  in  the  pre- 
sent case§:    that  great  regard  had  always  been  paid 
to  this  law,  in  several  instances  of  the  gravest  kind: 
that  Q.  Marcius,  the  censor,  erected  a  statue  of 
Concord  in  a  public  part  of  the  city,  which  C.  Cas- 
sius  afterwards,  when  censor,  removed  into  the  se- 
nate-house, and  consulted  the  college  of  priests, 
whether  he  might  not  dedicate  the  statue  and  the 

*  Pro  dom.  37,  38.        f  lb.  43.        ?  lb.  45.        §  lb.  40. 
VOL.  IJ.  B 
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house  also  itself  to  Concord:  upon  which  M.  Emi- 
lias, the  liigli-piiest,   gave  answer,  in  tlie  name  of 
the  college,  that  unless  the  people  had  deputed  him 
by  name,  and  he  acted  in  it  by  their  authority, 
they  were  of  opinion,  that  he  could  not  rightly  de- 
dicate them  *  :  that  Licinia  also,  a  vestal  virgin,  de- 
dicated an  altar  and  little  temple  under  the  sacred 
rock;  upon  which  S.  Julius,  the  praetor,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  consulted  the  college  of  priests;    for 
whom  P.  Sca^vola,  the  high-priest,  gave  answer, 
that  what  Licinia  had  dedicated  in  a  public  place, 
without  any  order  of  the  people,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  sacred:   so  that  the  senate  enjoined  the 
prastor  to  see  it  desecrated,  and  to  efface  whatever 
had  been  inscribed  upon  it:  after  all  this,  it  was  to 
no  purpose,  he  tells  them,  to  mention  what  he  had 
proposed  to  speak  to  in  the  last  place,  that  the  de- 
dication was  not  performed  with  any  of  the  solemn 
words  and  rites  which  such  a  function  required ; 
but  by  the  ignorant  young  man  before  mentioned, 
without  the  help  of  his  colleagues,  his  books,  or  any 
to  prompt  him  :  especially  when  Clodius,   who  di- 
rected him,  that  impure  enemy  of  all  religion,  who 
often  acted  the  woman  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
man  among  women,  huddled  over  the  whole  cere- 
mony in  a  blundering,  precipitate  manner,  faulter- 
ing  and  confounded  in  mind,  voice,  and  speech; 
often  recalling   himself,   doubting,   fearing,   hesi- 
tating, and  performing  every  thing  quite  contrary 
to  what  the  sacred  books  prescribed :  "  nor  is  it 

*  Pro  Dom.  51,  53. 
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"  Strange,"  says  he,  "  that,  in  an  act  so  inad  and  vil- 
"  lainous,  his  audaciousness  could  not  get  the  better 
"  of  his  fears :  for  wliat  pirate,  though  ever  so 
"  barbarous,  after  he  had  been  plundering  temples, 
**  when,  pricked  by  a  dream  or  scrnple  of  religion, 
"  he  came  to  consecrate  some  altar  on  a  desert  sliore, 
"  was  not  terrified  in  his  mind,  on  being  forced  to 
"  appease  that  deity  by  his  prayers,  whom  he  had 
"  provoked  by  his  sacrilege  ?  In  what  horrors,  then, 
"  think  you,  must  this  man  needs  be,  the  plunderer 
^'  of  all  temples,  houses,  and  the  whole  city;  when, 
"  for  the  expiation  of  so  many  impieties,  he  was 
"  wickedly  consecrating  one  single  altar*?"  Then, 
after  a  solemn  invocation  and  appeal  to  all  the  gods, 
who  peculiarly  favored  and  protected  that  city,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his  zeal  and  love 
to  the  Republic,  and  that,  in  all  his  labors  and  strug- 
gles, he  had  constantly  preferred  the  public  benefit 
to  his  own,  he  commits  the  justice  of  his  cause  to 
the  judgment  of  the  venerable  bench. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composi- 
tion of  this  speech,  which  he  published  immediate- 
ly ;  and  says  upon  it,  that  if  ever  he  made  any  figure 
in  speaking,  his  indignation,  and  the  sense  of  his 
injuries,  had  inspired  him  with  new  force  and  spirit 
in  this  cause  |.  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned 
wholly  on  what  Cicero  had  alledged  about  the  force 

*  Pro  Dom.    54,  55. 

f  Acta  res  est  accurate  ii  nobis :  &■  si  unquam  in  dicendo  fuirnus 
illiquid,  aut  etiam  si  unquam  alias  fuirnus,  turn  profecto  dolor  &  mag- 
nitudo  vim  quandam  nobis  diceudi  dedit.  Itaque  oratio  juvectuti 
nostrse  deberi  non  potest.     Ad  Att.  4.  2, 
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of  the  Fapirian  hvu',  viz.  that  if  he,  m'Iio  performed 
the  ol"fice  of  consecration,  had  not  Ix'cn  specially 
authorized,  and  personally  appointed  to  it,  by  the 
people,  then  the  area  in  (juestion  might,  without 
any  scruple  of  religion,  be  restored  to  Cicero.     This, 
though  it  seemed  somewhat  evasive,  wassutiticient 
for  Cicero's  purpose;  and  his  friends  congratulated 
him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear  victory;  while  Clodius 
interpreted  it  still  in  favor  of  himself;  and,  being 
produced  into  the  rostra,  by  his  brother  Appius,  ac- 
quainted the  people,  that  Oie  priests  liad  given  judg- 
ment for  him,  but  that  Cicero  was  preparing  to  re- 
cover possession  by  force,  and  exhorted  them,  there- 
fore, to  follow  him  and  Appius  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties.     But  his  speech  made  no  impression 
on  the  audience:  Some  wondered  at  his  impudence, 
others  lauahed  at  his  follv,  and  Cicero  resolved  not 
to  trouble  himself,  or  the  people,  about  it,  till  the 
consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  contracted 
for  rebuilding  the  portico  of  Catulus*'. 

The  senate  met  tlie  next  day,  in  a  full  house,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  affair;  when  Marcellinus,  one  of 
the  consuls  elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  first, 
addressed  himself  to  the  priests,  and  desired  them 

*  Cum  pontifices  decressent,  ita,  si  neque  popiili  jussu,  neque  ple- 
bis  scitii,  is  cjui  se  dedicasse  diceret,  noniinatim  ei  rei  prafectus  cssct; 
ncqvie  populi  jussu,  neque  plebis  scitu  id  facere  jussus  esset,  videri 
posse  sine  religione  earn  partem  arcs  milii  leslitui.  Mihi  facta  statim 
est  gratulatio:  nemo  enim  diibitat,  quiri  domus  nobis  esset  adjudicata. 
Turn  subito  ille  in  concionem  ascendit,  qiiain  Appius  ei  dedit:  nunciat 
iam  populo,  pontifices  secundum  se  decrevisse;  nie  autem  vi  conari 
in  possessionem  venire:  hortatur,  ut  se  &  Appium  sequantur,  &  suam 
libcrtatem  ut  defendant.  Hie  cum  ctiam  i!li  infimi  partim  admirarcn' 
(ur,  partim  irriderent  hominis  amcntiam.     .Vd  Att.  4.  2. 
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to  give  an  account  of  the  grounds  and  meaning  of 
their  sentence;  upon  which  Lucullus,  in  the  name 
of  tlie  rest,  declared  tliat  the  priests  were  indeed 
the  judges  of  religion,  but  the  senate  of  the  law; 
that  they  therefore  had  detemiined  only  what 
related  to  the  point  of  religion,  and  left  it  to  the 
senate  to  determine,  whether  any  obstacle  remained 
in  point  of  law.  All  the  other  priests  spoke  largely 
after  him  in  favor  of  Cicero's  cause.  When  Clo- 
dius  rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavored  to 
waste  the  time  so,  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to 
any  resolution  that  day;  but,  after  he  had  been 
speaking  for  three  hours  successively,  the  assem- 
bly grew  so  impatient,  and  made  such  a  noise  and 
hissing,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over :  yet, 
when  they  were  going  to  pass  a  decree,  in  the 
words  of  Marcellinus,  Serranus  put  his  negative 
upon  it.  This  raised  an  universal  indignation,  and 
a  fresh  debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two 
consuls,  on  the  merit  of  the  tribune's  intercession; 
when,  after  many  warm  speeches,  they  came  to 
the  following  vote:  "That  it  was  the  resolution 
"  of  the  senate,  that  Cicero's  house  should  be  re- 
"  stored  to  him,  and  Catulus's  portico  rebuilt,  as 
"  it  had  been  before;  and  that  this  vote  should  be 
"  defended  by  all  the  magistrates ;  and,  if  any 
*'  violence  or  obstruction  was  offered  to  it,  that 
"  the  senate  would  look  upon  it  as  offered  by  him 
*'  who  had  interposed  his  negative."  This  stag- 
gered Serranus,  and  the  late  farce  was  played  over 
again ;  his  father  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  beg 
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him  to  desist;  he  desired  a  night's  lime,  which,  at 
first,  was  refused,  hut,  on  Cicero's  request  giant- 
ed;  and  the  next  day  he  revoked  his  negative, 
and,  without  tartiicr  opposition,  suffered  the  senate 
to  pass  a  decree,  that  Cicero's  damage  shonkl  be 
made  good  to  him,  and  his  houses  rebuilt  at  the 
pubhc  charge  *. 

The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree 
in  execution  ;  and,  having  contracted  for  the  re- 
building Catulus's  portico,  set  men  to  work  upon 
clearin<r  the  eround,  and  demolishino;  what  liad 
been  built  by  (Jlodius:  but,  as  to  Cicero's  build- 
ings, it  was  agreed  to  take  an  estimate  of  his 
damage,  and  pay  the  amount  of  it  to  himself,  to 
be  laid  out  according  to  his  own  fancy  :  in  which 
his  Palatine  house  was  valued  at  sixteen  thousand 
pounds :  his  Tusculan  at  four  thousand  :  his  For- 
mian  only  at  two  thousand.  This  was  a  very  de- 
ficient and  shameful  valuation,  which  all  the  world 
cried  out  upon,  for  the  Palatine  house  had  cost 
him,  not  long  before,  near  twice  that  sum :  but 
Cicero  would  not  give  himself  any  trouble  about 
it,  or  make  any  exceptions,  which  gave  the  con- 
suls a  handle  to  throw  the  blame  upon  his  own 
modesty,  for  not  remonstrating  against  it,  and 
seeming  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was  awarded  : 
but  the  true  reason  was,  as  he  himself  declares, 
that  those  who  had  dipt  his  wings,  had  no  mind 
to  let  them  grown  again ;  and,  though  they  had 
been  his  advocates,  when  absent,  began  now  to 

*Ib. 
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be  secretly  angry,  and  openly  envious  of  him, 
when  present*. 

But  as  he  was  never  covetous,  this  aifair  gave 
him  no  great  uneasiness;  though,  through  the  late 
ruin  of  his  fortunes,  he  was  now  in  such  want  of 
money,  that  he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tusculan 
villa  to  sale;  but  soon  changed  his  mind,  and 
built  it  up  again,  with  much  more  magnificence 
than  before ;  and,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  neighbourhood  to  the  city,  took  more  plea- 
sure in  it  ever  after,  than  in  any  other  of  his 
countr}'  seats.  13ut  he  had  some  domestic  griev- 
ances about  this  time,  which  touched  him  more 
nearly,  and  which,  as  lie  signifies  obscurely  to 
Atticus,  were  of  too  dehcate  a  nature  to  be  ex* 
plained  by  a  letter  f:  they  arose  chiefly  from  the 
petulant  humor  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give 
him  frequent  occasions  of  chagrin ;  and,  by  a  se- 
ries of  repeated  provocations,  comlirmed  in  him 
that  settled  disgust,  which  ended  at  last  in  a 
divorce. 

As  he  was  now  restored  to  the  possession  both 
of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  so  he  was  desirous  to 
destroy  all  the  public  monuments  of  his  late  dis- 

*  Nobis  superficiem  aedium  consules  de  coiisilii  sententia  a-stima- 
runt  H-S  vicies ;  cstera  valde  illiberaliter ;  Tusculanam  villam  quiu- 
gentis  millibuB;  Formianiim  ducentis  quinquaginta  millibus ;  quae 
aestimatio  non  modo  ab  optinio  qiioqiie  sed  eliamaplebe  reprehen- 
ditur.  Dices,  quid  igitiir  causae  fiiit?  Dicunt  illi  quidem  pudorem 
meum,  quod  neque  negarim,  neque  vehenientius  postularim.  Sed 
non  est  id  ;  nam  hoc  quidem  etiam  profuisset.  Verum  iidcm,  mi 
Pomponi,  iidem  inquam  illi,  qui  mihi  pennas  inciderunt,  nolunt 
easdem  reiiasci.     lb. 

t  Tusculanum  proscripsi :  suburbano  non  facile  careo. — Ca'tcra, 
qux  me  soliciUnt,  /^yrixwri^*  sunt.     Amamur  afratre  &r  lilia.     lb. 
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o-ract^:  nor  to  siiflt'r  the  law  of  liis  exile  to  remain, 
with  the  other  aets  of  Clodiiis's  tribunate;  hang- 
ing; up  in  the  Caj/itol,  cnovaved,  as  usual,  on 
tables  of  brass:  watehing,  therefore,  the  opportu- 
nity of  Clodius's  absenee,  he  went  to  the  Capitol, 
Avith  a  strong  body  of  his  friends,  and  taking  tJie 
tables  down,  conveyed  them  to  his  own  house. 
This  occasioned  a  sharp  contest  in  the  senate,  be- 
tween him  and  Ciodius,  about  the  validity  of  those 
acts,  and  drew  Cato  also  into  the  debate;  who, 
for  the  sake  of  his  Cyprian  commission,  thought 
himself  obliged  to  defend  their  legality  against 
Cicero;  which  created  some  little  coldness  be- 
tween them,  and  gave  no  small  pleasure  to  the 
common  enemies  of  them  both*. 
^But  Cicero's  chief  concern,  at  present,  was,  how- 
to  support  his  former  authority  in  the  City,  and 
provide  for  his  future  safety,  as  well  against  the 
malice  of  declared  enemies,  as  the  envy  of  pre- 
tended friends,  which  he  perceived  to  be  growing 
up  afresh  against  him:  he  had  thoughts of.putting 
in  for  the  censorship;  or  of  procuring  one  of  those 
lionorary  lieutenancies,  which  gave  a  public  cha- 
racter to  private  senators;  with  intent  to  make 
a  progress  througli  Italy,  or  a  kind  of  religious 
pilgrimage  to  all  the  temples,  groves,  and  sacred 
places,  on  pretence  of  a  vow,  made  in  his  exile. 
This  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
himself  every  where  in  a  light,  which  naturally 
attracts  the  affection  of  the  multitude,  by  testify- 
ing a  pious  regard  to  the  favorite  superstitions  and 

*  Plut.  inCic,  Dio.  p.  100.  .     , 
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local  religions  of  the  country ;  as  the  great,  in  the 
same  country,  still  pay  their  court  to  the  vulgar, 
by  visiting  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the  saints, 
which  are  most  in  vogue :  he  mentions  these  pro- 
jects to  Atticus,  as  desiimed  to  be  executed  in  the 
spring,  resolving,  in  the  mean  while,  to  cherish 
the  good  inclination  of  the  people  towards  him, 
by  keeping  himself  perpetually  in  the  view  of  the 
city  *. 

Catulus's  portico  and  Cicero's  house  were  rising 
again  apace,  and  carried  up  almost  to  the  roof; 
when  Clodius,  without  any  warning,  attacked 
them,  on  the  second  of  November,  with  a  band 
of  armed  men,  who  demolished  the  ])ortico,  and 
drove  the  workmen  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  and 
with  the  stones  and  rubbish  of  the  place  began  to 
batter  Quintus's  house,  with  whom  Cicero  then 
lived,  and  at  last  set  fire  to  it;  so  that  the  two 
brothers,  with  their  families,  were  forced  to  save 
themselves  by  a  hasty  flight.  Milo  had  already 
accused  Clodius  for  his  former  violences,  and  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  justice:  Clo- 
dius, on  the  other  hand,  was  suing  for  the  a;dile- 
ship,  to  secure  himself,  for  one  year  more,  at  least, 
from  any  prosecution  :  he  was  sure  of  being  con- 
demned, if  ever  he  was  brought  to  trial,  so  that 
whatever  mischief  he  did  in  the  mean  time  was 
all  clear  gain,  and  could  not  make  his  cause  the 

*  Ut  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  nisi  vellem,  milii  esset  integrum, 
aut  si  comitia  ceusoruni  proximi  consules  habercnt,  petere  posse, 
aut  votivam  legatiouem  sumsisse  prope  omnium  faiiorum,  lucorum. 
Ad  Att.  4.  2. 
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worse*':  lie  now  therefore  ii^ave  a  free  course  to 
his  natural  fury;  was  perpetually  scouring  the 
streets  with  his  incendiaries,  and  threatening  fire 
and  sword  to  the  city  itself,  if  an  assemhly  was 
not  called  for  the  election  of  irdiies.  In  this  humor, 
about  a  week  after  his  last  outrage,  on  the  ele- 
venth of  November,  happening  to  meet  with  Ci- 
cero, in  the  sacred  street,  he  presently  assaulted 
him  with  stones,  clubs,  and  drawn  swords:  Ciccr<^ 
was  not  prepared  for  the  encounter,  and  took  re- 
fuire  in  the  vestibule  of  the  next  house:  where  his 
attendants,  rallying  in  his  defence,  beat  oif  the 
assailants,  and  could  easily  have  killed  their  leader, 
but  that  Cicero  was  willing,  he  says,  to  cure  by 
iliet,  rather  than  surgery.  The  day  following, 
Clodius  attacked  Milo's  house,  with  sword  in  hand, 
and  liirhted  flambeaus,  with  intent  to  storm  and 
burn  it:  but  Milo  was  never  unprovided  for  him  ; 
and  Q.  Flaccus,  sallying  out  with  a  strong  band 
of  stout  fellows,  killed  several  of  his  men,  and 
would  have  killed  Clodius  too,  if  he  had  not  hid 
himself  in  the  inner  apartments  of  P.  Sylla's  house, 
which  he  made  use  of,  on  this  occasion,  as  his 
fortress  (■. 

*  Armatis  hominibus  anU'  diem  III.  Non.  Novemb.  cxpulsi  sunt 
fabri  de  area  nostra,  disturbata  porlicus  Catuli — Qux  ad  tectum  pxnc 
pervenerat,  Quinti  fiatris  domus  primo  fracta  conjectu  lapiduni,  ex 
area  nostra,  deinde  jussu  Clodii  inllammata,  inspectante  urbe,  con- 
jectis  ignibus. — \'^idet,  si  omnes  quos  vult  palam,  occiderit,  nihilo 
suam  rausam  difficiliorem,  quam  adliuc  sit,  in  judicio  futuram.  Ad 
Att.  4.  3. 

f  Ante  diem  tertium  Id.  Novemb.  cum  sacra  via  descenderem,  in- 
$er\itu3  est  me  cum  suis.  Clamor,  lapides,  fustes,  gladii ;  hsc  im- 
provisa  omniu.     Disccssinius  in  vejtibviluia  Tertii  Damioniis ;  qui 
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The  senate  met,  on  the  fourreenth,  to  take  these 
disorders  into  consideration ;  Clodius  did  not  think 
fit  to  appear  there;  but  SyUa  came,  to  clear  him- 
self, probably,  from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging 
him  in  these  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom 
which  he  had  taken  with  his  house*.  Many  se- 
vere speeches  were  made,  and  vigorous  councils 
proposed;  Marcellinus's  opinion  was,  that  Clodius 
should  be  impeached  anew  for  these  last  outrages; 
and  that  no  election  of  a?diles  should  be  suffered, 
till  he  was  brought  to  a  trial :  Milo  declared,  that 
as  long  as  he  continued  in  office,  the  consul  Me- 
tellus  should  make  no  election ;  for  he  would  take 
the  auspices  every  day,  on  which  an  assembly 
could  be  held ;  but  Metullus  contrived  to  waste 
the  day  in  speaking,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
break  up  without  making  any  decree.  Milo  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and,  having  gathered  a  supe- 
rior force,  took  care  to  obstruct  the  election ; 
though  the  consul  Metellus  employed  all  his  power 
and  art  to  elude  his  vigilance,  and  procure  an  as- 
sembly by  stratagem;  calling  it  to  one  place,  and 
holding  it  in  another,  sometimes  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  sometimes  in  the  forum;  but  Milo  was  ever 
beforehand  with  him;  and,  keeping  a  constant 
guard  in  the  field  from  midnight  to  noon,  was  al- 

erant  mecum  facile  operas  aditii  prohibuenint.  Ipse  occidi  potuit; 
seel  ego  diita  curare  iiicipio,  chirurg'ue  tivdct. — Milonis  domum  prid. 
id  e.vpugnare  &  incendere  ita  conatiis  est,  ut  palam  liora  ijuinta  cum 
scutis  homines,  eductis  gladiis,  alios  cum  accensis  facibiis  adduxerit. 
Ipse  domum  P.  Syllae  pre  castris  ad  earn  impugnalionem  siunpserat, 
&c.     Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

*  Sylla  se  in  senatu  postridie  Idas,  domi  Clodius.     lb. 
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wavs  at  hand  to  inhibit  his  procecding-s,  by  oh- 
noiincini^,  as  it  wa.s  called,  or  declaring,  that  he 
was  taking  the  auspices  on  that  day ;  so  that  tlie 
three  brotlieis  were  baffled  and  disapj^ointed, 
tlwugh  they  were  jjerpetually  haranguing  and 
laboring  to  inflame  the  people  against  those,  who 
interrupted  their  assemblies  and  right  of  electing; 
where  Metellus's  speeches  were  turbulent,  Ap- 
pius's  rash,  Clodius's  furious.  Cicero,  who  gives 
this  account  to  Atticus,  was  of  opinion,  that  there 
would  be  no  election;  and  that  Clodius  would  be 
brought  to  trial,  if  he  was  not  first  killed  by  Milo, 
which  was  likely  to  be  his  fate  :  "  Milo,"  says  he, 
"  makes  no  scruple  to  own  it;  being  not  deterred 
"  by  my  misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or 
*'  perfidious  counsellors  about  him,  nor  any  lazy 
*'  nobles  to  discourage  him  :  it  is  commonly  given 
*'  out,  by  the  other  side,  that  what  he  does,  is  all 
"  done  by  my  ad\  ice  ;  but  they  little  know,  how 
"  much  conduct,  as  well  as  courage,  there  is  in 
"  this  hero*." 


*  Egregivis  Marcelliniis,  omnes  acres;  Metelliis  calaninia  dicendi 
tempus  exemit:  concioiics  tvirbuleiita:  Metclli,  tcmcraria;  Appii,  fu- 
riosi'Jsims  Clodii ;  ha-c  tamen  sumrna,  uisi  Milo  in  ca^inpum  obnun- 
ciasset,  comitia,  futura. —  Comitia  fore  noii  arbitror  ;  rcum  Publium, 
nisi  ante  occisus  eiit,  fore  a  Milone  puto.  Si  se  inter  viam  obtulerit, 
occisum  iri  ab  ipso  Milone  video.  Non  dubitat  facere;  prx  se  fert ; 
casuni  ilium  nostrum  non  extimescit,  &;c. 

Meo  consiiio  omnia  illi  fieri  querebantur,  ignari  quantum  in  illo 
heroe  esset  animi,  quantum  etiam  consilii.     Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

N.  B.  From  these  facts,  it  appears,  that  what  is  said  above,  of 
Clodius's  repealing  the  JEUcin  and  Fusian  laws,  and  prohibiting  the 
magistrates  from  obstructing  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  is  to  be 
understood  only  in  a  partial  sense,  and  tliat  his  new  law  extended  no 
farther,  than  to  hinder  the  magistrates  from  dissolving  an  assembly. 
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Young  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  consul,  was,  by 
the  interest  of  his  father,  and  the  recommendation, 
of  his  noble  birth,  chosen  into  the  college  of 
augurs  this  summer,  though  not  yet  seventeen 
years  old  ;  having  but  just  changed  his  puerile  for 
the  manly  gown*:  Cicero  was  invited  to  the  inau- 
guration feast,  where,  by  eating  too  freely  of  some 
vegetables,  which  happened  to  please  his  palate, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  diarrhcea;  of  which  lie  sends  the  following 
account  to  his  friend  Gallus- 

CICERO  TO  CALLUS. 

"  After  I  had  been  laboring  for  ten  days,  with 
"  a  cruel  disorder  in  my  bowels,  yet  could  not 
"  convince  those,  who  wanted  me  at  the  bar,  that 
"  I  was  ill,  because  I  had  no  fever,  I  ran  away  to 
"  Tusculum ;  having  kept  so  strict  a  fast  for  two 
"  days  before,  that  I  did  not  taste  so  much  as 
"water:  being  worn  out,  therefore,  with  illness 
"  and  fasting,  I  wanted  rather  to  see  you,  than 
"  imagined  that  you  expected  a  visit  from  me  :  for 
"  my  part,  I  am  afraid,  I  confess,  of  all  distempers; 
"  but  especially  of  those,  for  which  the  Stoics 
"  abuse  your  Epicurus,  when  he  complains  of  the 
"  strangury  and  dysentery ;  the  one  of  which  they 
*'  take  to  be  the  effect  of  gluttony ;  the  other  of 
"  a  more  scandalous  intemperance.     I  was  appre- 

afUT  it  was  actually  cnnveiiec],  and  had  entered  upon  busiiie.ss  ;  for  it 
was  still  unlawful,  we  see,  to  convene  an  assembly,  while  the  magis- 
trate was  in  the  act  of  observing  the  heavens. 

•  *  Cui  superior  annus  idem  &  virilem  patris&  prstextani  popu;!  ju- 
ilifiotogam  dedcrit.— Pro  Sext.  69.  it.  .Dio.  1.  3y.  p.  99.  . 
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"  lieiisivc,  indeed,  of  a  dysentery,  but  seem  to 
"  have  found  benefit,  either  from  the  cliange  of 
"  air,  or  the  relaxation  of  my  mind,  or  the  remis- 
"  sion  of  the  disease  itself:  but,  that  you  may  not 
"  be  surprised,  how  this  should  happen,  and  what 
*' I  have  been  doing  to  bring-  it  upon  me;  the 
"  sumptuary  law,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  sim- 
"  plicitv  of  diet,  did  me  all  this  mischief.  For 
"  since  our  men  of  taste  are  grown  so  fond  of  co- 
"  vering  their  tables,  with  the  productions  of  the 
"  earth,  which  are  excepted  by  the  law,  they  have 
*'  found  a  way  of  dressing  mushrooms,  and  all 
"  other  vegetables,  so  palatably,  that  nothing  can 
"  be  more  delicious :  I  happened  to  fall  upon 
*'  these  at  Lentulus's  augural  supper,  and  was 
*'  taken  with  so  violent  a  flux,  that  this  is  the 
"first  day,  on  which  it  has  begun  to  give  me. 
"  any  ease.  Thus  I,  who  used  to  command 
"  myself  so  easily,  in  oysters  and  lampreys,  was 
*'  caught  with  bete  and  mallows;  but  I  shall  be 
"  more  cautious  for  the  future :  you,  however, 
"  who  must  have  heard  of  my  illness  from  Anicius, 
"  for  he  saw  me  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  had  a  just 
"  reason,  not  only  for  sending,  but  for  coming 
"  yourself  to  see  me.  I  think  to  stay  here,  till  I 
"  recruit  my.self,  for  I  have  lost  both  my  strength 
"  and  my  ilesh;  but,  if  I  once  get  rid  of  my  dis- 
"  temper,  it  will  be  easy,  I  hope,  to  recover  the 
"  rest*." 

*  Ep.  Farn.  7.  26. 

N.  B.  Pliny  says,  that  the  co/w/n,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  meaa 
the  cholic,  was  not  known  at  Rome,  till  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius :  but  the 
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King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  alter 
he  had  distributed  immense  sums  among  the  great, 
to  purchase  his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army.  The 
people  of  iEgypt  had  sent  deputies  also  after  him, 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  their  expelling  him  ;  but  the 
king  contrived  to  get  them  all  assassinated  on  the 
road,  before  they  reached  the  city.  This  piece  of 
villany,  and  the  notion  of  his  having  bribed  all  the 
magistrates,  had  raised  so  general  an  aversion  to 
him,  among  the  people,  that  he  found  it  advisable 
to  quit  the  city,  and  leave  tlie  management  of  his 
interest  to  his  Agents.  The  consul  Lentulus,  who 
had  obtained  the  province  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
whither  he  was  preparing  to  set  forward,  was  very 
desirous  to  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  re- 
placing him  on  his  throne ;  for  which  he  had 
already  procured  a  vote  of  the  senate  :  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  command,  almost  in  sight  of  yEgypt, 
made  him  generally  thought  to  have  the  best  pre- 
tensions to  that  charge,  and  he  was  assured  of 
Cicero's  warm  assistance,  in  soliciting  the  confir- 
mation of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,    the   new  tribunes 
entered  into  office ;  C.  Cato,  of  the   same  family 

case  described  in  tliis  letter,  seems  to  come  so  very  near  it,  tliat  he 
must  be  understood,  rather  of  the  name,  than  of  the  thing;  as  the 
learned  Dr.  Le  Clerc  has  observed  in  his  history  ©f  medicine.— Plin. 
1.  26.   1.  Le  Cler.  Hist.  par.  2.  1.  4.  sect.  2.  c.  4.' 

The  mention  likewise  of  the  hjcra^iK.oca^a.h'fi,  or  tlie  strangury  of  Epi<i 
curus,  and  the  censure  whicli  the  Stoics  passed  upon  it,  vould  make 
one  apt  to  suspect,  that  some  disorder?  of  a  venereal  kind  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 
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w  itli  his  namesake  Marcus,  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber; ahold,  tiirl)Lih'nt  man,  of  no  temper  or  prn- 
dencc,  yet  a  tolerable  speaker,  and  generally  on  the 
better  side  in  politics.  Before  he  had  borne  any 
public  office,  he  attempted  to  impeach  Gabinius 
of  bribery  and  corruption ;  but  not  being"  able  to 
get  an. audience  of  the  praetors,  he  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  mount  the  rostra,  wliich  was  never  allowed 
to  a  private  citizen,  and,  in  a  speech  to  the  people, 
declared  Pompey  dictator :  but  his  presumption 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear;  for  it  raised  such 
an  indignation  in  the  audience,  that  he  had  much 
difficulty  to  escape  with  his  life*.  He  opened  his 
present  magistracy,  by  declaring  loudly  against 
king  Ptolemy,  and  all  who  favored  him;  espe- 
cially Lentulus,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  under 
some  private  engagement  with  him,  and,  for  that 
reason,  was  determined  to  baffle  all  their  schemes. 

Lupus  likewise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  summoned 
the  senate,  and  raised  an  expectation  of  some  un- 
common proposal  from  him :  it  was  indeed  of  an 
extraordinary  nature ;  to  revise  and  annul  that 
famed  act  of  Ca3sar's  consulship,  for  the  division  of 
the  Campanian  lands  :  he  spoke  long  and  well  upon 
it,  and  was  heard  with  much  attention;  gave  great 
praises  to  Cicero,  with  severe  reflections  on  Csesar, 
and  expostulations  with  Pompey,  who  was  now 


*  Ut  Cato,  adolescens  nullius  consilii, — vix  vivus  effugeret ;  quod 
com  Gabinium  de  ainbitu  vellet  postulare,  neque  prsEtores  diebus  ali- 
quot adiri  possent,  vcl  potestatcm  sui  facerent,  in  concionem  adscen- 
dit,  &  Pompeium  privatus  dictatorem  appellavit.  Propius  niiiil  est 
factum,  quam  ut  occideretur.     Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  2. 
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abroad,  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission.  In 
the  conchision  he  told  them,  that  he  would  not 
demand  the  opinions  of  the  particular  senators, 
because  he  had  no  mind  to  expose  them  to  the 
resentment  and  animosity  of  any ;  but  from  the 
ill  humor,  \vhich  he  remembered,  when  that  act 
first  passed,  and  the  favor  with  which  he  was 
now  heard,  he  could  easily  collect  the  sense  of 
the  house.  Upon  which  Marcellinus  said,  that  he 
must  not  conclude  from  their  silence,  either  what 
they  liked  or  disliked  :  that  for  his  own  part,  and 
he  might  answer  too,  he  believ-ed,  for  the  rest,  he 
chose  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  at  present,  be- 
cause he  thought,  that  the  cause  of  the  Campanian 
lands  ought  not  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  m 
Pompey's  absence. 

This  affair  being  dropt,  Racilius,  another  tri- 
bune, rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  about  Milo's 
impeachment  of  Clodius,  and  called  upon  Marcel- 
linus, the  consul  elect,  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
it ;  who,  after  inveighing  against  all  the  violences  of 
Clodius,  proposed,  that,,  in  the  first  place,  an  allot- 
ment of  judges  should  be  made  for  the  trial ;  and 
after  that,  the  election  of  «diles ;  and  if  mij  one 
attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  th*t  he  should  be 
deemed  a  public  enemy.  The  other  consul  elect, 
Philippus,  was  of  the  same  mind;  but  the  tri- 
bunesj  Cato  and  Cassius,  spoke  against  it,  and 
were  for  proceeding  to  an  election  before  any  step 
towards  a  trial.  When  Cicero  Avas  called  upon  to 
speak,  he  run  through  the  whole  series  of  Clo- 
dius's  extravagances,  as  if  he  had  been  accusing 

VOL.   II.  (J 
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him  already  at  tlie  bar,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
tlic  assembly :  Antistiiis,  the  tribune,  seconded 
him,  and  declared,  that  no  business  should  be 
done  before  the  trial ;  and  when  the  house  was 
going-  universally  into  that  opinion,  Clodius  began 
to  speak,  with  intent  to  waste  the  rest  of  the 
day,  while  his  slaves  and  followers  without,  who 
had  seized  the  steps  and  avenues  of  the  senate, 
raised  so  great  a  noise  of  a  sudden,  in  abusing* 
some  of  INIilo's  friends,  that  the  senate  broke  up 
in  no  small  hurry,  iuid  with  fresli  indignation,  at 
this  new  insult  *. 

There  was  no  more  business  done  through  the 
remaining  part  of  December,  which  was  taken  up, 
chiefly,  with  holy  days.  Lentulus  and  Metellus, 
whose  consulship  expired  with  the  year,  set  for- 
ward for  their  several  governments;  the  one  for 
Cilicia,  the  other  for  Spain :  Lentulus  committed 
the  whole  direction  of  his  affairs  to  Cicero ;  and 
Metellus,  unwilling  to  leave  him  his  enemy,  made 
up  all  matters  with  him  before  his  departure,  and 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  him  afterwards  from 
Spain  ;  in  which  lie  acknowledges  his  services,  and 
intimates,  that  he  had  given  up  his  brother  Clo- 
dius, in  exchange  for  his  friendship  f. 

*  Turn  Clodius  roaatus  diem  dicendo  eximerc  ccepit — deinde  ejus 
operar  repciite  a  Giscostasi  k  gradibus  rlamorein  satis  njagnum  sus- 
tulerunt,  opinor  in  Q.  .St;xtilium  &  ainicos  Milonis  incitata  ;  eo  metu 
injecto  repente  magna  querimonia  omnium  discessimus.  Ad  Quint. 
Fr.  2.  1 . 

f  Libenterque  commutata  persona,  te  mihi  fratris  loco  esse  duco. 
Fp.  Fam.  5.  3. 
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Cicero's  first  concern,  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  year,  was  to  get  the  commission,  for  restoring 
king  Ptolemy,  confirmed  to  Lentulus  ;  which  came 
now  under  dehberation  :  the  tribune,  Cato,  was 
fierce  against  restoring  him  at  all,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  the  senate  on  his  side ;  when  taking 
occasion  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  on  the 
subject  of  some  late  prodigies,  he  chanced  to  find 
in  them  certain  verses,  forewarning  the  Roman 
people  not  to  replace  an  exiled  king  of  Egypt 
with  an  army.  This  was  so  pat  to  his  purpose, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  forged ; 
but  Cato  called  up  the  guardians  of  the  books  into 
the  rostra,  to  testify  the  passage  to  be  genuine  ; 
where  it  was  publicly  read  and  explained  to  the 
people :  it  was  laid  also  before  the  senate,  who 
greedily  received  it;  and,  after  a  grave  debate  on 
this  scruple  of  religion,  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
it  seemed  dangerous  to  the  Republic,  that  the 
king  should  be  restored  by  a  multitude*.  It  can- 
not be  imagined,  that  they  laid  any  real  stress  on 
this  admonition  of  the  Sibyl,  for  there  was  not  a 
man  either  in  or  out  of  the  house,  who  did  not 
take  it  for  a  fiction  :  but  it  was  a  fair  pretext  for 
defeating  a  project,  which  was  generally  disliked: 
they  were  unwilling  to  gratify  any  man's  ambition, 
of  visiting  the  rich  country  of  Egypt,  at  the  head 
of  an  aiTTiy ;  and  persuaded,  that  without  an  army, 

•  Senatus  religionis  calumniam,  noii  religione,  sed  malevolentia,  & 
iUius  regiae  largitionis  invidia  comprobat. — Ep.  Fain.   1.   1. 

De  Rcge  Alexandrino  factum  est  S.  C.  cum  multitudine  eum  re- 
fluici,  periculosum  Reipub.  videri. — Ad  Quint,  Fr,  2.  2, 

C  2 
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IK)  uKui  would  be  solicitous  about  going-  thither 
at  all*. 

This  point  being-  settled,  the  next  ([uestion  was, 
in  M'hat  manner  the  king  should  be  restored :  va- 
rious opinions  were  proposed;  Crassus  moved,  that 
three  ambassadors,  chosen  from  those  who  had 
some  public  command,  should  be  sent  on  the  er- 
rand ;  which  did  not  exclude  Pompcy  :  Bibulus 
proposed  that  three  private  senators,  and  Volca- 
tius,  that  Pompcy  alone  should  be  charged  with 
it :  but  Cicero,  Hortcnsius,  and  LucuUus  urged, 
tliat  Lentulus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  already 
decreed  it,  and  who  could  execute  it  with  most 
convenience,  should  restore  him  without  an  army. 
The  two  first  opinions  were  soon  over-ruled,  and 
the  struggle  lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pompey. 
Cicero,  though  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
Lentuh.  ,  since  his  return,  particularly  for  the  con- 
temptible valuation  of  his  houses,  yet  for  the 
great  part  which  he  had  borne,  in  restoring  him, 
was  very  desirous  to  shew  his  gratitude,  and  re- 
solved to  support  him  with  all  his  authority.  Pom- 
pey, who  had  obligations  also  to  Lentulus,  acted 
tlie  same  part  towards  him,  which  he  had  done 
before  towards  Cicero.  By  liis  own  conduct  and 
professions,  he  seemed  to  have  Lentulus's  interest 
at  heart;  yet,  by  the  conduct  of  all  his  friends, 
seemed   desirous  to  procure  the  employment  for 

*  Usee  tamen  opinio  est  populi  Romani,  a  tuis  invidis  atque  ob- 
trcctatoriljus  nomen  inductuni  fictx  religionis,  non  tam  ut  te  impedi- 
rcnt,  <iuain  ut  nequis,  propter  exorcitus  cupiditatem,  Alexandriain 
vellet  ire.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  4. 
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himself;  vvliile  tlie  king's  agents  and  creditors, 
fancying  that  their  business  would  be  served  the 
most  eftectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly  to  so- 
licit, and  even  to  bribe  for  him  *.  But  the  senate, 
through  Cicero's  influence,  stood  generally  in- 
clined to  Lcntulus ;  and,  after  a  debate,  which 
ended  in  his  favor,  Cicero,  who  had  been  the  ma- 
nager of  it,  happening  to  sup  with  Pompey  that 
evening,  took  occasion  to  press  him,  with  much 
freedom,  not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  in  this 
competition,  nor  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies,  for 
reproaching  him  with  the  desertion  of  a  friend,  as 
well  as  an  ambition  of  engrossing  all  powder  to 
himself  Pompey  seemed  touched  with  the  re- 
monstrance, and  professed  to  have  no  other 
thought,  but  of  serving  Lentulus,  while  his  de- 
pendents continued  still  to  act  so,  as  to  convince 
every  body  that  he  could  not  be  sincere  |. 

*  Crassus  tres  legates  decernit,  nee  excliidit  Pompeium  :  censet 
eniin  etiam  ex  iis,  qui  cum  imperio  sunt.  M-  Bibulus  tres  legates 
ex  iis,  qui  privati  sunt.  Huic  a  sentiuntur  reliqui  consulares,  prster 
Servilium,  qui  omiiino  reduci  negat  oportere,  &  Volcatium  qui  de- 
cernit Pompeio. 

Hortensii  &  mea  &  Luculli  sentenlia — Ex  illo  S.  C.  quod  te  refe- 
rente  factum  est,  tibi  decernit,  ut  reducas  regem. 

Regis  causa  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunt,  onines  rem  ad 
Pompeium  deferri  volunt.     Ep.  Earn.  1.1. 

Reliqua  cum  esset  iu  Senatu  contenlio,  Lentulusne  an  Pompeius 
reduceret,  obtinere  causam  Lentulus  videbatur.  In  ea  re  Pompeius 
quid  velit  non  despicio:  familiares  ejus  quid  cupiant,  omnes  vident. 
Creditores  vero  Regis  aperte  pecunias  suppeditant  contra  LenUilum, 
Sine  dubio  res  remota  a  Lentulo  videtur,  cum  magno  meo  doiore: 
quamquam  multa  t'ecit,  quare  si  fas  esset,  jure  ei  succensereposscmus. 
Ad  Quin.  Fr.  2.  2. 

t  Ego  eo  die  casu  apud  Pompeium  caenavi :  nactusque  tempus  hoc 
magis  idoneum,  quam  unquam  antea  post  tuum  dicessum,  is  enim 
dies  honestissimus  nobis  fuerat  in  Senatu,  ita  sum  cum  illo  locutus,  ut 
jjiilii  viderer  animum  hominis  ab  omni  alia  cogitatione  ad  luani  digni- 
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When  Lentiilus's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
luipeful  way,  C.  Cato  took  a  new  and  effectual 
method  to  disappoint  tbcni,  by  proposing  a  law 
to  the  people,  for  taking  away  his  government,  and 
recalling  him  home.  Ibis  stroke  surprised  every 
bodv  ;  the  senate  condemned  it  as  factious  ;  and 
Lcntulus's  son  clianged  bis  ba])it  upon  it,  in  order 
to  move  the  citizens,  and  binder  their  offering 
such  an  affront  to  his  father.  The  tribune,  Cani- 
n'us,  proposed  anotbei  law,  at  the  same  time,  for 
sending  Pompey  to  Egypt:  but  this  pleased  no 
better  than  the  other;  and  the  consuls  contrived, 
that  neither  of  them  should  be  brought  to  the  suf- 
frage of  tlie  peoj)le*.  These  new  contests  gave  a 
frcsli  interruption  to  Ptolemy's  cause ;  in  which 
Cicero's  resolution  was,  if  the  commission  could 
not  be  obtained  for  Lentulus,  to  prevent  its  being 
granted  at  least  to  Pompey,  and  save  themselves 
the  disgrace  of  being  baffled  by  a  competitor  f ; 
but  the  senate  was  grown  so  sick  of  the  whole 


tatem  tuendain  traducere:  quem  ego  ipsum  cum  audio,  prorsus  eum 
libero  omni  suspicione  cupiditatis:  cum  auteju  ejus  faiiiiliaivs,  oni- 
nium  ordinuni  video,  persp  cio,  id  f[uod  jam  omnibus  est  apeiUnn, 
totam  rem  istam  jampridem  a  cfilis  liommibus,  non  invito  Kege  ipso. 
. — Essecoriuptam.     t.p.  Fam.  1.2. 

*  Nos  cum  maxime  consilio,  studio,  labore,  gratia,  de  causa  re- 
gia  niteremur,  subito  exorta  est  mfaria  Catonis  promulgatio,  quje 
studia  nostra  impediret,  Sc  animos  a  minore  cura  ad  summum  tiino- 
rftin  traduceret.     lb.  j. 

Suspicor  per  vim  rogationem  Caniiiium  perlaturum.  Ad  Quint. 
2.  2. 

t  Sed  vercor  ne  aut  eripiatur  nobis  causa  regia,  aut  deseratur.  Sed 
si  res  coget,  est  quiddam  tertium,  quod  non — mihi  displicebat ;  nt 
nequejacere  Regem  pattieiwur,  luc  nobis  repugnantibus,  ad  eum 
deferri,  ad  quem  prope  jam  delatum  videtur.  Ne,  si  quid  non  obti- 
uuerimus,  repulsi  e.sse  vidcainur.     J^p.  Fam,  1.  5. 
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affair,  that  they  resolved  to  leave  the  king-  to  shift 
for  himself,  without  interposing  at  all  in  his  resto- 
ration; and  so  the  matter  Imng;  whilst  other 
affairs,  more  interesting,  were  daily  rising  up  at 
home,  and  engaging  the  attention  of  the  city. 

The  election  of  aediles,  which  had  been  indus- 
triously ]>ostponed  through  all  the  last  summer, 
could  not  easily  be  kept  off  any  longer:  the  city 
was  impatient  for  its  magistrates;  and  especially 
for  the  pla^'S  and  shews  with  which  they  used  to 
entertain  tliem;  and  several  also  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes being  zealous  for  an  election,  it  was  held, 
at  last,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  whenClodius 
was  chosen  ledile,  without  any  opposition ;  so  that 
Cicero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  upon  his 
guard,  from  the  certain  expectation  of  a  furious 
sedileship* 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man,  so  pro- 
fligate and  criminal  as  Clodius,  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  insult  on  all  laws,  divine  and  human, 
should  be  suffered  not  only  to  live  without  pu- 
nishment, but  to  obtain  all  the  honors  of  a  free 
city  in  their  proper  course;  and  it  would  be  natu- 
ral to  suspect,  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  our 
accounts  of  him,  by  taking  them  from  his  enemies, 
did  we  not  find  them  too  firmly  supported  by  facts 
to  be  called  in  question ;  but  a  little  attention  to 
the  particular  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  will  enable  us  to  solve 
the  difficulty.     First,  the  splendor  of  his  family, 

*  Seel  omnia  fiunt  tardiora  propter  furiosae  xdilitatis  expectationem, 
Ad  Quint.  2.  2. 
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wliich  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  tri- 
llm|Jh^  of  the  Rei)ublic,  trom  the  very  foundation 
of  it.s  liberty,  was  of  great  force  to  protect  him  in 
all  his  extravagancies.  Those,  who  know  any 
thing  of  Rome,  know  what  a  strong  impression 
thi.s  siniile  circumstance  of  illustrious  nobility 
■u'oulcl  necessarily  make  upon  the  people.  Cicero 
calls  the  nobles  of  this  class,  prsetors  and  consuls 
elect  from  their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary 
lioht,  whose  very  names  were  sufficient  to  advance 
them  to  all  the  dignities  of  the  state*.  Secondh', 
his  personal  (jualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to 
endear  him  to  all  the  meaner  sort:  his  bold  and 
ready  wit ;  his  talent  at  haranguing ;  his  profuse 
expence;  and  his  being  the  first  of  his  family  who 
had  j>ursued  popular  measures,  against  the  maxims 
of  Tiis  ancestors,  who  were  all  stern  assertors  of 
the  aristocratical  power.  Tliirdly,  the  contrast  of 
opposite  factions,  who  had  each  their  ends  in  sup- 
porting him,  contributed  principally  to  his  safety ; 
the  triumvirate  willingly  permitted,  and  privately 
encouraged,  his  violences,  to  make  their  own 
power  not  only  the  less  odiou.s,  but  even  necessary, 
for  controlling  the  fury  of  such  an  incendiary;  and 
though  it  was  often  turned  against  themselves, 
yet  they  cho.se  to  bear  it,  and  dissemble  their 
ability  of  repelling  it,  rather  than  destroy  the  man 
who  was  playing  their  game  for  them,  and,   by 

*Non  idcin  mihi  licet,  quod  iis,  qui  nobili  genere  nati  sunt,  quibus 
omnia  populi  Roman)  beneficia  dormientibus  deferuntur.  In  \  err. 
5.  70. 

Lrat  nobilitate  ipsa,  blanda  conciliatricula  commendalus. — Omnes 
semper  boni  nobilitati  favemus,  &:c.     Pro  Sexl.  9. 
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throwing  the  RepubUe  into  confusion,  throwing  it 
of  course  into  their  hands:  the  senate,  on  the 
other  siile,  whose  chief  apprehensions  were  from 
tlie  triumvirate,  thought,  tliat  the  rashness  of 
Clodius  might  be  of  some  use  to  perplex  their 
measures,  and  stir  up  the  people  against  them  on 
proper  occasions ;  or  it  humored  their  spleen,  at 
least,  to  see  him  often  insulting  Pompey  to  his 
face*.  Lastly,  all,  who  envied  Cicero,  and  de- 
sired to  lessen  his  authority,  privately  cherished 
an  enemy,  who  employed  all  his  force  to  drive 
him  from  the  administration  of  affairs.  This  ac- 
cidendal  concurrence  of  circumstances,  peculiar 
to  the  man  and  the  times,  was  the  thing  that 
preserved  Clodius,  whose  insolence  could  never 
have  been  endured  in  any  quiet  and  regular  state 
of  the  city. 

By  his  obtaining  the  iedileship,  the  tables  were 
turned  between  him  and  Milo:  the  one  was  armed 
with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  the  other  be- 
come a  private  man  :  the  one  freed  from  all  appre- 
hension of  judges  and  a  trial,  the  other  exposed  to 
all  that  danger  from  the  power  of  his  antagonist: 
and  it  was  not  Clodius's  custom  to  neglect  any  ad- 
vantage against  an  enemy ;  so  that  he  now  accused 
^lilo  of  the  same  crime  of  which  Milo  had  accused 

*  Videtis  igitur  hominem  per  scipsiiin  jam  pridem  afflictuni  ac 
jacentem,  periiiciosis  Optimatium  discordiis  excitari.  Ne  a  R- ouh- 
licaReipub.  pestis  amoverelur,  restiterunt:  etiam,  ne  can  sain  diceret: 
titiam  ne  privalus  esset:  etiaiune  in  sinu  atque  in  deliciis  qiiidam 
optimi  viri  viperani  illam  venenalam  ac  pestiferam  habere  potuerunt? 
Quo  tandem  decepti  inunere  ?  Volo,  inquiunt,  esse  qvii  in  coucione 
detrahat  dc  Pompeio.     De  Harusp.  Resp.  4^4, 
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liiin  ;  of  public  violnKC,  and  breath  of  the  la\s  s,  in 
niaint;iiiiinir  '^  hand  of  ghidiators,  to  the  terror  ot 
tTie  city.     Milo  made  his  appearance  to  tliis  accu- 
sation on  the  second  of  February ;  m  hen  Pompey, 
Crassus,  and  Cicero,  appeared  with  him  ;  and  M. 
I^Iarcelhis,  though  Clodius'.s  colleague  in  the  a^dile- 
shi;.,  spoke  for  him,  at  Cicero's  desire  ;  and   tlie 
whole    passed  (juietly    and  favorably  for  him   on 
that  (lav.     The  second  hearing  was  appointed  on 
the  ninth ;  when  Pompey  undertook  to  plead  his 
cause,  but  no  sooner  stood  up  to  speak,  than  Clo- 
dius's  mob  began  to  exert  their  usual  arts,  and,  by  a 
continual  clamor  of  reproaches  and  invectives,  en- 
deavored to  hinder  liim  from  going  on,   or  at  least 
from  being  heard  :  but  Pompey  was  too  firm,  to  be 
so  baffled ;  and  spoke  for  near  three  hours,  with  a 
presence  of  mind,  which  commanded  silence,  in 
spite  of  their  attempts.     'When  Clodius  rose  up  to 
answer  him,  Milo's  party,  in  their  turn,  so  disturbed 
and  confounded  him,  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak 
a  word  ;  while  a  number  of  epigrams  and  lampoons 
upon   him  and  his  sister  were  thrown  about,  and 
publicly  rehearsed  among  the  nmlcitude  below,  so 
as  to  make  him  ({uite  furious  :  till  recollecting  him^ 
self  a  little,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  in 
his  speech,  he  demanrled  aloud  of  his  mob,  who 
it  was  that  attcmptetl  to  starve  them  by  famine? 
To  which   they  presently  cried  out,  Pompey ;  he 
then  asked,  who  it  was  that  desired  to  be  sent  to 
^gypt?    They   all   echoed   Pompey:    but   when 
lie  asked,  who  it  w^as,  that  they  themselves  had  a 
mind  to  send?  They  answered,   Crassus :    for  the 
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old  jealousy  was  now  brer.king  out  again  between 
him  and  Pompey;  and  thouiih  he  appeared  that 
day  on  JMUo's  side,  yet  he  was  not,  as  Cicero  says, 
a  real  well  wisher  to  him. 

These  warm  proceedings  among  the  chiefs, 
brought  on  a  fray  below,  among  their  partisans;  the 
Clodians  began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Pompeians  ;  and  Clodius  himself  driven  out  of  the 
rostra :  Cicero,  when  he  saw  the  affair  proceed  to 
blows,  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  wav  towards  home :  but  no  o-rcat 
harm  was  done,  for  Pompey,  having  cleared  the 
forum  of  his  enemies,  presently  drew  off  his  forces, 
to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  or  scandal  from  his 
side  *. 

The  senate  was  presently  summoned,  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  these  disorders;  where  Pompey, 

*  Ad  diem  Ilir.  Non.  Febr,  Milo  affuit.  Ei  Pompeius  advocatus 
•yenit.     Dixit  Maicelius  a  me  rot^atus.     Honeste  discessimus.     Pro- 

ductus  dies  est  iii  IlII,  Id,  Fek A.  D.  IIIl,  Id.  Milo  affuit. 

Dixit  Pompeius,  sive  voluit.  Nam  ut  surrexit,  operse  Clodianae  cla- 
morein  sustulerunt:  idque  ei  perpetua  oratione  contigit,  non  inodo  ut 
gcclamatione,  sed  ut  convuio  &  maledictis  impediretur.  Quiutpero- 
ravit,  nam  in  eo  '^alR•  t'oitis  fuit,  non  est  deterritus,  dixit  omnia,  atque 
intercUinl  etiam  silentio,  cum  auctoritate  peregerat :  sed  ut  peroravit, 
surrexit  Clodius:  ei  tantus  cUimor  a  nostris,   placiierat  enim  refene 

gratiam,   ut  neque  mente,  neque  lingua,  neque  ore  consisteret 

Cum  omnia  maledicta,  turn  versus  etiam  obscenissimi  in  Clodium  & 
Clodiam  dicerentur.  Ille  furens  &  exsanguis  interrogabat  suos  in  cla- 
more  ipso,  quis  esset,  qui  plebem  fame  necaret?  Respondebant  operce. 
Pompeius.  Quis  Alexandriam  ire  crperet.'  Respondebant,  Pompeius. 
Quern  iie  vellent?  Respondebant,  Crassum.  Is  aderat  turn  Miloni 
animo  non  amico. 

Hora  fere  nona,  quasi  signo  date,  Ciodiani  Hostros  consputare  coe- 
perunt.  Exarsit  dolor,  urgere  illi  ut  loco  nos  movercnt.  Factus  est 
a  nostris  impetus,  tuga  operarum.  Ejectus  de  Rostris  Clodius.  Ac 
1103  quoque  turn  fugimus,  nequid  in  turba. — Senatus  vocatus  in  Curianij 
Pompeius  domum.— Ad  Quint.  Fr.  'Z.  3. 
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who  liiul  drawn  uj)on  liimsclf  a  ficsh  envy  from  bis 
bcliavior  in  the  .Egyptian  atlair,  \vas  severely 
handled  hy  Dihidus,  Ci.rio,  Favonius  and  others; 
Cicero  chose  to  be  absent,  since  lie  must  either  have 
oftended  Ponipey,  by  saying-  nothing-  for  him,  or 
the  honest  party,  by  defending  him.  The  same  de- 
bate was  carried  on  for  several  da^s,  in  which  Pom- 
pey  was  treated  very  roughly  by  the  tribune  Cato; 
who  inveighed  against  him  with  great  fierceness, 
and  laid  open  his  perfidy  to  Cicero,  to  whom  he 
paid  the  highest  compliments,  and  was  heard  M'ith 
much  attention  by  all  Pompcy's  enemies. 

Pompey  answered  him,  with  an  unusual  vehe- 
mence; and  reflecting  o])enly  on  Crassus,  as  the 
author  of  these  attVonts,  declared,  that  he  would 
g;uard  his  life  with  more  care,  than  Scipio  Africanus 
did,  when  Carbo  murdered  him. — These  warm  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great 
agitation  likely  to  ensue:  Pompey  consulted  with 
Cicero  on  the  proper  means  of  his  security;  and 
ac(iuainted  him  with  his  apprehensions  of  a  design 
against  his  life;  that  Cato  was  privately  supported, 
and  (Jlodius  furnished  with  money  by  Crassus;  and 
both  of  them  encouraged  by  Curio,  Bibulus,  and 
the  rest,  who  envied  him;  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner  people 
were  wholly  aHenated,  the  nobility  and  senate  gene- 
rally disaffected,  and  the  youth  corrupted.  Cicero 
readily  consented  to  join  forces  with  him,  and  to 
summon  their  clients  and  friends  from  all  parts  of 
Italy:  for  though  he  had  no  mind  to  fight  his  bat- 
tles in  the  senate,  he  Mas  desirous  to  defend  his 
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person  from  all  violence,  especially  against  Crassus, 
whom  he  never  loved:  they  resolved,  likewise,  to 
oppose,  with  united  strength,  all  the  attempts  of 
Clodius  and  Cato,  against  Lentuliis  and  Milo*. 
Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  less  busy  in 
mustering  his  friends  against  the  next  hearing  of 
Milo's  cause:  but  as  his  strength  was  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  adversary,  so  he  had  no  expec- 
tation of  getting  him  condemned,  nor  any  other 
view,  but  to  teaze  and  harass  himf:  for  after  two 
hearings,  the  aifair  was  put  off,  by  several  adjourn- 
ments, to  the  beginning  of  May;  from  which  time 
we  find  no  farther  mention  of  it. 

The  consul,  Marcellinus,  who  drew  his  colleague 
Philippus  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposer 
of  the  trumvirate,  as  well  as  of  all  the  violences  of 
the  other  magistrates:  for  which  reason,  he  resolved 
to  suffer  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  such 

*  Neqiie  ego  in  senatum,  ne  aut,  de  tantis  rebus  tacerem,  aut  m 
Pompeio  defendcndo,  nam  is  carpebatiir  a  Bibulo,  Cnrione,  Favonio, 
Servilio  filio,  animos  bonoriiin  offendereiii.  Res  in  posterum  diem 
dilata  est — Eodie  nihil  pertectum. — Ad  diem  II.  Id. — Cato  est  vehe- 
menter  in  Pompeimn  invectus  &  eum  oiationeperpetuatanquamreum 
accusavit.  De  me  multa  me  invito,  cum  mea  summa  laude  dixit. 
Cum  illius  in  me  perfidiam  increpavit,  auditus  est  magno  silentio  male- 
volorum.  Respondit  ei  vehementer  Pompeius,  Crassumque  descripsit; 
dlxitque  aperte,  se  munitiorem  ad  custodiendam  vitanj  suam  fore, 
quam  Africanus  fuisset,  quem  C.  Carbo  interemisset.  Itaque  magiix 
mihi  res  moveri  videbantur.  Nam  Pompeius  haec  intelligit,  mecum- 
que  communicat  insidias  vitae  siis  fieri:  C.  Catonem  a  Crasso  susten- 
tari;  Clodio  pecuniam  suppeditari:  utrumqiie  8c  ab  eo  &  a  Cnrione, 
Bibulo,  cjeterisque  suls  obtrectatoribus  confirmari:  veiienu-nter  esse 
providendum  ne  opprimatur,  concionario  illo  populo,  a  se  prope  aliena- 
te, nobilitate  inimica,  non  a?quo  Senatu,  Juvcntute  improba;  itaque 
se  comparat,  homines  ex  agris  arcessit.  Operas  autem  suas  Clodius 
confirmat.  Manus  ad  Quiriualia  paratur.  In  eo  amlto  sumus  supe- 
riores,  &c.     Ad  Quint.  2.  3.  ' 

t  Vid.  Dio.  p.  yg. 
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as  wtMC  necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  annual 
otVices :  iiis  \  iew  was  to  j)revent  Cato's  law  for  recall- 
inu-  Lentuhis,  and  tlie  monstrous  things,  as  Cicero 
calls  then),  whieh  some  were  attempting,  at  this 
time,  in  tavor  of  Caesar.    Cicero  oives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  best  consuls  tliat  he  had  ever 
known,    and    blames    him    only    in    one     thing; 
for  treating  Pompey,  on  all  occasions,  too  rudely; 
which  made  Cicero  often  absent  himself  from  the 
senate,  to  avoid  taking  part,  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other*.     For  the  support,  therefore,  of  his 
dii»nity  and  interest  in  the  city,  he  resumed  his  old 
task  of  pleading  causes;  which  was  always  popular 
and  reputable,  and  in  which  he  was  sure  to  find  full 
employment.     His  first  cause  was  the  defence  of 
L.  Bestia,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  who,  after  the 
disgrace  of  a  repulse  from  the  prcetorship,  in  the  last 
election,  was  accused  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
his  suit  for  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  authority 
and  eloquence  of  his  advocate,  was  convicted  and 
banished.     He  was  a  man  extremely  corrupt,   tur- 
bulent and  seditious;  had  always  been  an  enemy  to 
Cicero;  and  supposed  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  Cati- 
line's plot;  and  is  one  instance  of  the  truth  of  what 
Cicero  says,  that  he  was  often  forced,  against  his 
will,  to  defend  certain  persons,  who  had  not  de- 

*  Consul  est  egregius  Lentulus,  non  impediente  Collega:  sic  in- 
qiiam  bonus,  ut  melioiem  non  viderim.  Dies  comitiales  exemit  om« 
nes. — Sic  legibus  perniciosissiaiis  obsistitur,  maxime  Catonis. — Nunc 
igitur  Catonem  Lentulus  a  legibus  removit,  ic  eos,  qui  de  Caesare 
monslra  promulgaruiit. — Marceliinus  autem  hoc  uno  mihi  minus  satis- 
facit,  quod  cum  nimis  aspere  tractat,  quanquam  id  Senatu  non  invito 
facit :  quo  ego  me  Ubentius  a  Curia,  &  ab  omni  parte  Reip.  ^btraho. 
Ad  UuiQt.  iiti. 
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served  it  of  him,  Ijy  the  intercession  of  those  who 
had*. 

CiEsar,  who  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  victo- 
ries in  Gaul,  sent  a  request  to  the  senate,  that 
money  might  be  decreed  to  him  for  the  payment  of 
his  army,  with  a  power  of  chusing  ten  lieutenants, 
for  the  better  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
conquered  provinces ;  and  that  his  command  should 
be  prolonged  for  five  years  more.  The  demand 
was  thought  very  exorbitant;  and  it  seemed 
strange,  that,  after  all  his  boasted  conquests,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  anny  without 
money  from  home,  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was 
greatly  exhausted ;  and  the  renewal  of  a  commis- 
sion, obtained  at  first  by  violence,  and  against  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  was  of  hard  digestion.  But 
Caesar's  interest  prevailed,  and  Cicero  himself  was 
the  promoter  of  it,  and  procured  a  decree  to  his 
satisfaction ;  yet,  not  without  disgusting  the  old 
patriots,  who  stood  firm  to  their  maxim  of  opposing 
all  extraordinary  grants  :  but  Cicero  alledged  the 
extraordinary  services  of  Cajsar;  and  that  the 
course  of  his  victories  ought  not  to  be  checked  by 
the  want  of  necessary  supplies,  while  he  was  so 
gloriously  extending  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and 
conquering  nations,  whose  names  had  never  been 
heard  before  at  Rome  :  and  though  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  maintain  his  troops  without  their  help, 

*  A.  D.  III.  Id.  dixi  pro  Bestia  de  ambitu  apud  Prsetorem  Cn. 
Doruitiiini,  in  Foro  medio,  maximo  conventu. — Ad  Quint.  2,  3. 

Cogor  nonnunquani  lioniines  iion  optinie  de  me  meritos,  rogatu 
eoruni  qui  bene  ineriti  sunt,  defendere.  Ep.  Fai».  7.  1.  Vid.  Philip. 
XI.  5.     Sallust.  17.  43.     Plut.  in  Cic. 
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by  tlie  spoils  of  tlic  enemy,  yet  those  spoils  oiiglit 
to  l)e  reserved  for  the  splendor  of  his  trinmph, 
whieh  it  wasnot  just  to  defraud  by  their  unreason- 
able p.irsitnony  *. 

He  might  think  it  imprudent,  perhaps,  at  this 
thiie,  toeall  Ccesar  home  from  an  unfinished  war, 
and  stop  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  very  height 
of  his  success ;  yet  the  real  motive  of  his  conduct 
seems  to  have  flowed,  not  so  much  from  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  as  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
times,  and  his  own  cir^Auustances.  For,  in  his  pri- 
vate letters,  he  owns,  That  the  malevolence  and 
envy  of  the  aristocratical  chiefs  had  almost  driven 
him  from  his  old  principles,  and,  though  not  so  far 
as  to  make  him  forget  his  dignity,  yet  so  as  to  take 
a  proper  care  of  his  safety,  l}oth  which  might  be 
easily  consistent,  if  there  was  any  faith  or  gravity 
in  the  consular  senators :  but  they  had  managed 
their  matters  so  ill,  that  those  who  were  superior 
to  them  in  power,  A\'ere  become  superior  too  iii 
authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  in  the  senate 
what  they  could  not  have  carried,  even  with  the 
people,  without  violence:  that  he  had  learned,  from 
experience,  what  he  could  not  learn  so  well  from 
books,  that  as  no  regard  was  to  be  had  to  our 
safety,  without  a  regard  also  to  our  dignity  ;  so  the 
consideration  of  dignity  ought  not  to  exclude  the 

*  Ilium  enim  arbitrabar  etiam  sine  hoc  subsidio  pecuniae  rctinere 
exercitiini  prsda  ante  parta,  et  belhiiii  conficere  posse  :  sed  decus 
illud  &  ornameutuin  Triumphi  minuendum  nostra  parsimonia  non 
putavi. — 

Et  quas  regiones,  quosque  gentes  nulls  nobis  antea  littera',  nulla 
vox,  nulla  lama  iiottis  feccrat,  has  noster  Imperator,  nosterque  exer- 
citus,  &  populi  Romaui  arma  pcragrarunt. — De  Prov.  Consul.  XL  13. 
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care  of  our  safety  *  In  another  letter,  he  says, 
that  the  state  and  form  of  the  government  was 
quite  changed ;  and  what  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, as  the  end  of  all  his  toils,  a  dignity  and  li- 
berty of  acting  and  voting,  was  quite  lost  and 
gone;  that  there  was  nothing  left,  but  either 
meanly  to  assent  to  the  few,  who  governed  all ;  or 
weakly  to  oppose  them,  without  doing  any  good : 
that  he  had  dropt,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  that  old 
consular  gravity  and  character  of  a  resolute  sena- 
tor, and  resolved  to  conform  himself  to  Pompey's 
will;  that  his  great  affection  to  Pompey  made  him 
begin  to  think  all  things  right,  which  were  useful 
to  him  ;  and  he  comforted  himself  with  reflecting, 
that  the  greatness  of  his  obligations  would  make 
all  the  world  excuse  him,  for  defending  what 
Pompey  liked,  or  at  least,  for  not  opposing  it ;  or 
else,  what  of  all  things  he  most  desired,  if  his 
friendship  with  Pompey  would  permit  him,  for 
retiring  from  public  business,  and  giving  himself 
\vhoIly  up  to  his  books  f. 

*  Quorum  malevolcntissimis  obtrectationibus  nos  scito  de  veterc 
ilia  iiostja,  diuturnaqiie  sententia  prope  jam  esse  depulsos :  non  1103 
quidem  iit  nostrae  dignitatis  simus  obliti,  sed  ut  habeamus  rationem 
aliquando  etiam  salutis.  Poterat  utrumque  prxclare,  si  esset  fides,  si 
gravitas  inhominibus  Consularibus. 

Nam  qui  plus  opibus,  armis,  potentia  valent,  profecisse  tantum 
mihi  vidcntur  stultitia  &  inconstantia  adversariorum,  ut  etiam  aiicto- 
ritate  jam  plus  valerent. — quod  ipse,  litteiis  omnibus  a  pucritia  dedi- 
tus,  experiuudo  tamen  magis,  quam  discendo  cognovi ; — neque  salu- 
tis nostra  rationem  habendam  nobis  esse  sine  dignitate,  neque  digni- 
tatis sine  salute. — Ep.  Fam.  1.  7. 

f  Tantum  enim  animi  inductio  Sc  me  hercule  amor  erga  Pompeiuni 
apud  me  valet,  ut,  qus  illi  utilia  sunt,  &  qua;  ille  vult,  ea  mihi 
omnia  jam  &  recta  Sc  vera  videantur — Me  quidem  ilia  res  consolatur, 
quod  ego  is  sum,  cui  vel  maxime  concedant  o.mnes,  ut  vel  eu  defen=i 

VOL  II.  D. 
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But  hr  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause,  in  which 
he  was  warmly  and  specially  interested,  the  de- 
fence of  P.  Sextins,  the  late  tribune.  Clodiiis, 
who  gaNC  C'iccro'.s  friends  no  respite,  having  him- 
self undertaken  Milo,  assigned  the  prosecution  of 
Sextius  to  one  of  his  confidents,  M.  TuUius  Albi- 
novanus,  who  accused  him  of  public  violence,  or 
breach  of  peace  in  his  tribunate*.  Sextius  had 
been  a  true  friend  to  Cicero  in  his  distress;  and 
borne  a  great  part  in  his  restoration ;  but  as  in 
cases  of  eminent  seivice,  conferred  jointly  by 
many,  every  one  is  apt  to  claim  the  first  merit, 
and  expect  the  fust  share  of  praise;  so  Sextius, 
naturally  morose,  fimcying  himself  neglected,  or 
not  suthciently  requited  by  Cicero,  had  behaved 
\cry  churlishly  towards  him  since  his  return ;  but 
Cicero,  who  was  never  forgetful  of  past  kindnesses, 
instead  of  resenting  his  pcrverseness,  having  heard 
that  Sextius  was  indisposed,  went  in  person  to  his 
house,  and  cured  him  of  all  his  jealousies,  by  freely 
offering  his  assistance  and  patronage  in  pleading 
his  cause  |. 

Jam,  qu?e  Pompeiiis  velit,  vel  taceani,  vel  etiam,  id  quod  niihi 
maxime  lubet,  ad  nostra  me  studia  reteram  litterarum  ;  quod  profecto 
faciain,  si  mihi  perejusdern  amicitiam  licebit. 

Qiuc  enim  pruposita  fuerant  nobis,  cum  &  honoribus  amplissimis, 
fi  laboribus  maximis  perfuncti  essemus,  dignitas  in  sententiis  dicendis, 
libcrtas  in  Rep.  capessenda;  ea  sublata  tota:  sed  ncc  mihi  magis, 
quam  omnibus.  Nam  aut  assentiendum  est  nulla  cum  gravitate 
paucis,  aut  trustra  dissenliendum.     lb.  8. 

*  Qui  cum  omnibus  salutis  meae  defensoribus  bellum  sibi  esse  geren- 
dum  judicaverunt.     I'ro  Sext.  2. 

t  Is  erat  acger :  domum,  ut  dcbuimus,  ad  eum  statim  venimus ; 
eiquc  nos  totos  tradidimus:  idque  fecimus  prster  hominum  opini- 
ontm,  qui  nos  ei  jure  succensere  putabant,  ut  humanisslmi  gratissi- 
mique&  ipsi  &:  omnibus  vidcrcniur :  itaque  facitnius,  AdQuint,  2,3. 
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This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  prosecutors ; 
who  flattered  themselves,  that  Cicero  was  so  much 
disgusted,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
plead  for  him ;  but  he  entered  into  the  cause  with 
a  hearty  inclination,  and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it 
really  was,  his  own*.  In  his  speech,  which  is  still 
extant,  after  laying-  open  the  history  of  his  exile, 
and  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct,  through  the 
whole  progress  of  it,  he  shews,  that  the  only 
ground  of  prosecuting  Sextius  was,  his  faithful 
adherence  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  Republic ;  that, 
by  condemning  Sextius,  they  would,  in  effect, 
condemn  him,  whom  all  the  orders  of  the  city  had 
declared  to  be  unjustly  expelled,  by  the  very  same 
men,  who  were  now  attempting  to  expel  Sextius : 
that  it  was  a  banter  and  ridicule  on  justice  itself, 
,to  accuse  a  man  of  violence,  who  had  been  left 
for  (lead  upon  the  spot,  by  the  violence  of  those 
who  accused  him  ;  and  whose  onl}'  crime  was,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  quite  killed,  but 
presumed  to  guard  his  life  against  their  future 
attempts.  In  short,  he  managed  the  cause  so  well, 
that  Sextius  was  acquitted,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  honorable,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all 
the  judges;  and  with  an  universal  applause  of  Ci- 
cero's humanity  and  gratitude  f. 

Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius; 

*  P.  Sextius  est  reiisnonsuo  sed  meo  nomine,  &c.     Pro  Scxt.  13. 

f  Sextius  no^-ter  absolutus  est.  A.  D.  II.  Id.  Mart.  &  quod  vehe- 
inenter  interfiiit  Reipuh.  nullam  videri  in  ejusmodi  causa  disbensionem 
esse,  omnibus  sententiis  absolutus  est — Scito  iios  in  eo  judicio  conse- 
cutos  esse,  ut  omnium  gratissimijudicaremur.  Nam  in  defendendc 
homine  mor«so  cumulatissime  satisfecimus.    Ad  Quiut.  2.  4. 

D  2 
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while  Cicsar's  creature,  \'alinius,  appeared  not  only 
as  an  adversary,  but  a  witness  against  him:  which 
gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  lasliing  him,  as 
Sextius  particularly  desired,  with  all  the  keenness 
of  his  raillery,  to  tlie  great  diversion  of  the  audi- 
ence; for,  instead  of  interrogating  him  in  the 
ordinary  way,  about  the  facts  deposed  in  the  trial, 
he  contrived  to  teaze  him  with  a  perpetual  series 
of  questions,  which  revived  and  exposed  the 
iniquity  of  his  factious  tribunate,  and  the  whole 
course  of  his  profligate  hfe,  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  :  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  impudence, 
quite  daunted  and  confounded  liim.  Vatinius, 
however,  made  some  feeble  effort  to  defend  him- 
self, and  rally  Cicero  in  his  turn;  and,  among 
other  things,  reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of 
chancrins:  sides,  and  becomino-  Cassar's  friend,  on 
account  of  the  fortunate  state  of  his  affairs ;  to 
which  Cicero  briskly  replied,  though  Pompey  him- 
self stood  by,  that  he  still  preferred  the  condition 
of  Bibulus"s  consulship,  which  Vatinius  thought 
abject  and  miserable,  to  the  victories  and  triumphs- 
of  all  men  whatsoever,  lliis  speech  against  Vati- 
nius is  still  remaining,  under  the  title  of  the  inter- 
rogation, and  is  nothino-  else  but  what  Cicero  him- 
self  calls  it,  a  perpetual  invective  on  the  magis- 
tracy of  Vatinius,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who 
supported  him*. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted 

*  Vatiniiim,  a  quo  palain  oppugnabatur,  arbitratu  nostro  conci- 
dimiis,  Diis  hominibusque  plaiidentibus.  Quid  quaeris  ?  Homo  pe- 
tulans,  &  audax  Vatinius  valde  perturbalus,  debiJitatusque  discessit. 


lb. 
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the  sum  of  tliree  Imndred  thousand  pounds  to 
Pompcy,  to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  com  for  the 
use  of  the  city;  where  there  was  still  a  great 
scarcity,  and  as  great,  at  the  same  time,  of  money: 
so  that  the  moving  a  point  so  tender,  could  not 
fail  of  raising  some  ill  humor  in  the  assembly ; 
when  Cicero,  wiiose  old  spirit  seems  to  have  re- 
vived in  him,  from  his  late  success  in  Sextius's 
cause,  surprised  them,  by  proposing,  that,  in  the 
present  inabiUty  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  the 
Campanian  hmds,  Avhich,  by  Caesar's  act,  were  to 
be  divided  to  the  people,  the  act  itself  should  be 
reconsidered,  and  a  day  appointed  for  that  delibe- 
ration. The  motion  Avas  received  with  an  univer- 
sal joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumultuary  acclamation. 
The  enemies  of  the  triumvirate  Avere  extremely 
pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would  make  a 
breach  between  Cicero  and  Pompey ;  but  it  served 
only  for  a  proof  of  what  Cicero  himself  observes, 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  depart  from  his  old 
sentiments  in  politics,  u' hen  tliey  are  right  and  just*. 

Egosedente  Pompeio,  cum  ut  laudaret  P.  Sextium  introiisset  io  iir- 
bem,  dixissetque  testis  Vatiiiius,  me  fovtuna  &  felicitate  C.  Cssaris 
commotum,  illi  amicum  esse  ccepisse  ;,dixi,  me  eam  Bibuli  foitunam, 
quam  ille  afflictam  putaret,  omnium  triuniphis  victoriisque  anteferre. 
Tota  vero  interrogatio  inea  nihil  habuit,  nisi  repreliensionem  illius 
Tribunatus :  in  quo  omnia  dicta  sunt  libertatc,  aijiijioq.ue  maximo. 
Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

*  Ponipeio  pecunia  decreta  in  rem  fnmieniariam  ad  H-S  cccc.  sed 
eodem  die  veiiementer  actum  de  agro  Campano,  clamore  Senatus 
prope  concionali.  Acriorein  causani  inopia  pecunia;  facicbat,  &  an- 
nons  caritas.     Ad  Quint.  2.  5. 

Nonis  A|)ril.  milii  est  Senatus  asscnsus,  ut  de  agro  Campano,  idi- 
bus  Maiis,  frequent!  Senatu  referretur,  Num  potui  jnagis  in  arccm- 
illiUE  cau53e  invadere.     Ej .  Fam.  1.  9. 
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Ponipey,  whose  nature  was  sino'ularly  reserved, 
expressed  no  uneasiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  no- 
tice of  it  to  Cicero,  thougli  they  met  and  supped 
too-ether  familiarly,  as  they  used  to  do  :  but  he  set 
forward  soon  after  towards  Afrie,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide corn  ;  and,  intending  to  call  at  Sardinia,  pro- 
posed to  embark  at  Pisa,  or  Leghorn,  that  he  might 
have  an  interview  with  C;csar,  who  was  now  at 
Luca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  Gallic  government. 
He  found  Ccesar  exceedingly  out  of  humor  with 
Cicero:  for  Crassus  had  aheady  been  witli  him  at 
Ravenna,  and  greatly  incensed  him  ])y  his  account 
of  Cicero's  late  motion  ;  which  he  complained  of 
so  heavily,  that  Pompey  promised  to  use  all  his 
authority  to  induce  Cicero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of 
it ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  away  an  express  to 
Rome,  to  entreat  him  not  to  proceed  any  farther 
in  it  till  his  return ;  and  when  he  came  afterwards 
to  Sardinia,  where  his  lieutenant,  Q.  Cicero,  then 
resided,  he  entered  immediately  into  an  expostu- 
tion  with  him  about  it,  recounting  all  his  services 
to  his  brother,  and  that  every  thing,  which  he 
had  done  for  him,  was  done  with  Ca?sars  con- 
sent ;  and  reminding  him  of  a  former  conversation 
between  themselves,  conceining  Caesar's  acts,  and 
what  Quintus  himself  had  undertaken  for  his  bro- 
ther on  that  head ;  and,  as  he  then  made  him- 
self answerable  for  him,  so  he  was  now  obliged 
to  call  him  to  the  performance  of  those  engage- 
ments: in  short,  he  begged  him  to  press  his 
brother  to  support  and  defend  Ca:sars  interests 
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and  dignity,  or,  if  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
that,  to  engage  him,  at  least,  not  to  act  against 
them*. 

This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by 
his  brother  Qiiintus,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution, 
and  made  him  enter  into  a  fresh  deliberation  with 
liimself,  about  the  measures  of  his  conduct;  where, 
after  casting  up  the  sum  of  all  his  thouglits,  and 
weighing  every  circumstance,  which  concerned 
either  his  own  or  the  public  interest,  he  determined 
at  last  to  drop  the  affair,  rather  than  expose  him- 
self again,  in  his  present  situation,  to  the  animosity 
of  Pompey  and  Ca?sar ;  for  which  he  makes  the 
following  apology  to  his  friend  Lentulus :  that 
those,  who  professed  the  same  principles,  and  were 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  were  per- 
petually envying  and  thwarting  him,  and  more  dis- 
gusted by  the  splendor  of  his  life,  than  pleased 
with  any  thing,  which  he  did  for  the  public  service: 
that  their  only  pleasure,  and  what  they  could  not 
even  dissemble,  while  he  was  acting  with  them,  was 

*  Hoc  S.  C.  in  sententiam  meam  facto,  Pompeius,  cum  niihi 
nihil  ostendisset  se  esse  otTensum,  in  Sardiniam  &:  in  Afiicam  pro 
fectiis  est,  eoque  itinere  Liicam  ad  Cssarem  venit.  Ibi  multa  de 
inea  sententia  questus  est  Ca'sar,  quippe  qui  etiam  Ravennje  Cras- 
sum  ante  vicisset,  ab  eoque  in  me  esset  incensus.  Sane  moleste 
Pompeium  id  ferre  constabat:  quod  ego,  cum  audisseni  ex  aliis, 
maxime  ex  fratre  meo  cognovi ;  quern  cum  in  Sardinia  paucis  post 
diebus,  quam  Luca  discesserat,  convenisset.  le,  inquit,  ipsum 
cupio  :  nihil  opportunius  potuit  accidere :  nisi  cum  Marco  fratre 
diligenter  egeris,  dependendum  tibi  est,  quod  mihi  pro  illo  spopon- 
disti  :  quid  multa?  Questus  est  graviter  ;  sua  merita  commemoravit : 
quid  egisset  sa'pissime  de  actis  Cxsaris  cum  meo  fratre,  quidque 
sibi  is  de  me  recepisset,  in  memoriam  redegit :  seque  quae  de  mea 
salute  egisset,  voluntate  Cssaris  egisse,  ipsum  meam  fratrem  tcstatus 
Hit     lb. 
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to  sec  him  disoblige  Pompey,  and  make  Ca\sar  his 
enemy;  wlien  tlicy,  at  the  same  time,  were  con- 
tiiuially  caressing  Clodius  before  his  face,  on  pur- 
pose to  mortify  him :  tliat  if  the  government  indeed 
had  fallen  into  wicked  and  desperate  hands,  neither 
hopes  nor  fears,  nor  gratitude  itself,  could  have 
prevailed  with  him  to  join  with  them;  but  when 
Pompey  held  the  chief  sway,  who  had  acquired  it 
by  the  most  illustrious  merit;  whose  dignity  he  had 
always  favored  from  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  and  from  whom  ne  had  received  the  greatest 
obligations;  and  who,  at  that  very  time,  made  his 
enemy  the  common  enemy  of  them  both;  he  had 
110  reason  to  apprehend  the  charge  of  inconstancy, 
if,  on  some  occasions,  he  voted  and  acted  a  little 
differently  from  what  he  used  to  do,  in  complai- 
sance to  such  a  friend :  that  his  union  with  Pompey 
necessarily  included  Caesar,  with  whom  both  he 
and  his  brother  had  a  friendship  also  of  long  stand- 
ing; which  they  were  invited  to  renew,  by  all 
manner  of  civilities  and  good  offices,  freely  offered 
on  Ciesar's  part :  tliat,  after  Cesar's  great  exploits 
and  victories,  the  Republic  itself  seemed  to  inter- 
pose, and  forbid  him  to  quarrel  m  ith  such  men: 
that  when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance,  his 
brother  had  engaged  his  word  for  him  to  Pompey, 
and  Pompey  to  Ciesar;  and  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  make  good  those  engagements*. 

*  Qui  cum  ilia  scntirent  in  Eepub.  quje  ego  agebam,  semperque.' 
scnsissent :    me  tamen   non   satisfaccrc  Pompeio,    Ca?saremque,  ini- 
micissimnm  milii  iulurum,  gaudere  se  aiebant :  hoc  mihi  clolendum, 
sed  illud  multo  magis,  quod  iniinicum  minim.— Sic  amplexabaritiir 
—  Sic  mc  priiciile  osculabantur — Ego  si  ab  improbis  &  perditi-5  civi- 
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This  was  the  general  state  of  his  political  beha- 
vior :  he  had  a  much  larger  view,  and  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  both  of  men  and  things,  than 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Bibulns,  Mar- 
cellinus, Cato,  Favonius,  &c.  whose  stiffness  had 
ruined  their  cause,  and  brought  them  into  their 
present  subjection,  by  alienating  Pompey  and  the 
equestrian  order  from  the  senate:  they  considered 
Cicero's  management  of  the  triumvirate,  as  a  mean 
submission  to  illegal  power,  which  they  were  always 
opposing  and  irritating,  though  €ver  so  unseason- 
ably; whereas  Cicero  thought  it  time  to  give  over 
fighting,  when  the  forces  were  so  unequal;  and  that 
the  more  patiently  they  suffered  the  dominion  of 
their  new  masters,  the  more  temperately  they  would 
use  it*;  being  persuaded,  that  Pompey,  at  least, 
who  was  the  head  of  them,  had  no  designs  against 

hus  Rempub.  teneri  videbam — ^Non  modo  prnemiis — Sed  ne  periculis 
quidem  ullis  conipulsus — Ad  eovum  causain  me  adjiingerem,  ne  si 
sunima  quidem  eorum  in  me  merita  constarent.  Cum  autem  in 
Rcpub.  Cn.  Pompeius  princeps  esset — •meumque  inimicum  unum  in 
Civitate  iiaberet  inimicum,  non  putavi  famam  inconstantis  mihi  per- 
timescendam,  si  quibusdam  in  senlentiis  paullum  me  imniutassem, 
meamque  voluntatem  ad  summi  viri,  dc  meque  optime  meriti  digni- 
tatein  aggregassem,  &c.  Gravissime  autem  me  in  hac  mente  impulit, 
&  Pompeii  fides,  quam  de  me  Cssari  dederat,  &  Fratris  mei,  quam. 
Pompeio. — Ep.  Fam,  1.  9. 

*  Necjue,  ut  ego  arbitror,  errarent,  si  cum  pares  esse  non  possent, 
pugnare  desisterent.' — 

Commutata  tota  ratio  est  Senatus,  judiclorum,  Eei  totius  pub- 
lican. Olium  nobis  exoptandum  est ;  cjuod  ii,  qui  potiuntur  rerum, 
prscstituri  videntur,  si  quidam  homines  patientius  eorum  potentiam 
ferre  potuerint.  Dignitatem  quidem  illam  consularem  fortis  & 
constantis  senatoris,  nihil  est,  quod  cogitemus.  Amissa  est  culpa 
forum,  qui  a  senatu  He  ordinem  coniunclisslmuni,  &  hominem  cla- 
fissimum  abalienarunt.     lb.  S. 
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the  public  liberty,  unless  he  were  provoked  and 
driven  to  it  by  the  perverse  opposition  of  his  ene- 
mies*. These  were  the  grounds  of  that  coniplai- 
.sance,  wliich  he  now  generally  paid  to  him,  for  the 
sake  both  of  his  own  and  the  pliblic  quiet:  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  when  the  appointed  day  came 
for  considering  the  case  of  the  Campanian  lands, 
the  debate  dropt  of  course,  when  it  was  understood, 
tliat  Cicero,  the  mover  of  it,  was  absent  and  had 
changed  his  mind:  though  it  was  not,  as  he  inti- 
mates, without  some  struggle  in  liis  own  breast, 
that  he  submitted  to  this  step,  which  was  likely  to 
draw  upon  him  an  imputation  of  levity  1. 

His  daughter,  Tullia,  having  now  lived  a  widow 
about  a  year,  was  married  to  a  second  husband, 
Furius  Crassipcs;  and  the  wedding  feast  held  at 
Cicero's  house  on  the  sixth  of  April :  we  find  very 
little  said  of  the  character  or  condition  of  this 
Crassipes ;  but  by  Cicero's  care  in  making  the 
match,  the  fortune  which  he  paid,  and  the  congra- 
tulation of  his  friends  upon  it,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  nobleman  of  principal  rank  and  dignityj. 
Atticus,  also,  who  was  about  a  year  younger  than 
Cicero,  M'as  married  this  spring  to  Pilia,  and  in- 

*  Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

f  Quod  Idibus  &  postridie  fuerat  dictum,  de  Agro  Campano 
actum  iri,  non  est  actum.  In  hac  causa  mihi  aqua  haeret. — Ad 
Quint.  2.  8. 

X  De  nostra  Tullia — spcro  nos  cum  Crassipede  confecisse.     Tb.  4. 

Quod  milii  de  Fiiia  &  de  Crassipede  gratularis — Speroque  &  opto 
hanc  coiijunctioneiii  nobis  voluplati  fere.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  7. 

Viaticum  Crassipes  praripit.     Ad  Att.  4,  5, 
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vited  him  to  tlie  wedding  *.  As  to  his  domestic 
affairs,  his  chief  care,  at  piesent,  was  about  re- 
building three  of  his  houses,  which  were  denio- 
Hshed  in  his  exile :  and  repairing  the  rest,  with 
that  also  of  his  brother,  out  of  wliich  they  were 
driven  in  the  last  attack  of  Clodius :  by  the  hints, 
which  he  gives  of  them,  they  all  seem  to  have 
been  very  magnificent,  and  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  architects :  Clodius  gave  no  far- 
ther interruption  to  them,  being  forced  to  quit  the 
pursuit  of  Cicero,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions 
of  a  more  dangerous  enemy,  i\lilo.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  a  share  of  uneasiness,  within 
his  own  walls  ;  liis  brother's  wife  and  his  own, 
neither  agreed  well  with  each  other,  nor  tlieir  own 
husbands :  Quintus's  was  displeased  at  her  hus- 
band's staying  so  long  abroad ;  and  Cicero's  not 
disposed  to  make  hers  the  happier  for  staying  at 
home.  His  nephew,  also,  young  Quintus,  a  per- 
verse youth,  spoiled  by  a  mother's  iriduigcnce, 
added  somewhat  to  his  trouble;  for  he  was  now 
charged  with  the  care  of  his  education,  in  the 
father's  absence;  and  had  him  tauglit  vmder  his 
own  eye,  by  Tyrannio,  a  Greek  master;  ^^dlo, 
with  several  other  learned  men,  of  that  country, 
was  entertained  in  bis  house  f . 

*  Pritl.  Id  haec  scrips!  ante  hicein.  Eo  die  apud  Poinponium  In 
ejus  iiuptiis  eram  ca?natiirus.     Ad  Quint.  9.  3. 

t  Domus  utriusqu(>  nostrum  icditicatur  strcnuo. — lb.  4.  Longilium 
redevnptorem  coliortatus  sum.  Fidem  inihi  facicbat,  se  velle  nobis 
placere.     Domus  erit  egregia.     lb.  6. 

Quintus  tuns,  pner  optimus,  eruditur  egrogie.  Hoc  nunc  magii 
ai!i'.ncdverto,  quod  Tyrannio  docet  apud  nic. — 11).  4. 
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Kin"-  Ptoltniv's  affair  was  no  more  talked  of; 
Pompcy  liad  other  business  upon  his  hands,  and 
was  so  niflled  by  the  tribune,  Cato,  and  the  con- 
sul ]\Iarcellinus,  that  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
it  for  hiin.self,  and  wished  to  serve  Lcntuhis  in  it. 
The  senate  had  passed  a  vote  against  restoring 
him  at  all;  but  one  of  the  tribunes  inhibited  them 
from  proceeding  to  a  decree  :  and  a  former  decree 
was  actually  subsisting  in  favor  of  Lcntuhis  :  Ci- 
cero, therefore,  after  a  consultation  with  Pompey, 
sent  him  their  joint  and  last  advice ;  that,  by  his 
command  of  a  province,  so  near  to  Egypt,  as  he 
was  tlie  best  judge  of  what  he  was  able  to  do,  so 
if  he  found  himself  master  of  the  thing,  and  was 
assured  of  success,  he  might  leave  the  king  at 
Ptolemais,  or  some  other  neighbouring  city,  and 
proceed  w  ithout  him  to  Alexandria ;  where,  if,  by 
the  influence  of  his  fleet  and  troops,  he  could  ap- 
pease the  public  dissentions,  and  persuade  the  in- 
liabitants  to  receive  their  king  peaceably,  he  might 
then  carry  him  home,  and  so  restore  him  accord- 
ing to  the  fust  decree;  yet,  without  a  multitude, 
as  our  religious  men,  says  he,  tell  us  the  Sibyl  has 
enjoined : — that  it  was  the  opinion,  however,  of 
them  both,  that  people  would  judge  of  the  fact  by 
the  event :  if  he  was  certain,  therefore,  of  carry- 
ing his  point,  he  should  not  defer  it;  if  doubt- 
ful, sliould  not  undertake  it:    for,  as  the  world 

A.  D.  VII  r.  Id.  Apr.  Sporisalia  Crassipedi  prsKbui.  Huic  convi- 
vio  puer  optimus,  Qiiintiis  iiiiis,  quod  pcrleviter  conimotus  fiierat,  de- 
fuit. — Miiltuin  is  mecum  seimonem  liabuit  &  perlumianum  de  dis- 
cordiis  mulicrum  nostrarum — Poinponia  aut«.'m  etiaiii  de  te  quests 
cit.— lb.  6. 
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would  applaud  him  if  he  effected  it  with  ease,  so 
a  miscarriage  might  he  fiital,  on  account  of  the 
late  vote  of  the  senate,  and  the  scruple  about  re- 
ligion *.  Uut  Lentulus,  wisely  judging  the  affair 
too  hazardous  for  one  of  his  dignity  and  fortunes, 
left  it  to  a  man  of  a  more  desperate  character, 
Gabinius;  who  ruined  himself  soon  after  by  em- 
barking in  it. 

The  tribune  Cato,  who  was  perpetually  inveigh- 
ing against  keeping  gladiators,  like  so  many  stand- 
ing armies,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  had  lately 
boug-ht  a  band  of  them,  but  findino:  himself  un* 
able  to  maintain  them,  was  contriving  to  part 
with  them  again  witliout  noise  or  scandal.  IMila 
.got  notice  of  it,  and  privately  employed  a  per- 
son, not  one  of  his  own  friends,  to  buy  them  ; 
and  when  they  were  purchased,  Racilius,  another 
tribune,  taking  the  matter  upon  himself,  and  pre- 
tending that  they  were  bought  for  him,  published 
a  proclamation,  that  Cato's  family  of  gladiators 
was  to  be  sold  by  auction ;  which  gave  no  small 
diversion  to  tlie  city  f. 

*  Te  perspicere  posse,  qui  Ciliciam  Cypruinqiie  teneas,  quid  efll- 
cere  &  quid  consequi  pussis,  &,  si  res  facultatem  habitura  videatur, 
ut  Alexaiidi'iani  at<iue  il^'^gyptiun  tenere  possis,  esse  &  tus  &  nostri 
imperii  dignitatis,  Ptolemaide,  ant  aliquo  propinquo  loco  rege  collo- 
cate, te  cum  classe,  atque  exercitu  proticisci  Alexandriam :  ut  cum 
earn  pace,  prEsidiiscjue  linnarls,  Ptoleinaeus  redeat  in  regnuin  :  ita 
fore,  ut  per  te  restiluatur,  queniadmodum  Senatus  initio  censuit ;  & 
sine  multitudine  reducalur,  queniadmodum  homines  religiosi  Si- 
byllae  placere  di.xerunt.  Sed  lia'c  seutentia  sic  &  illi  &  nobis  proba- 
batur,  ut  ex  eventu  homines  de  tuo  consilio  existimaturos  viderenius. 
— Nos  quideni  hoc  sentimus  ;  si  exploratum  tibi  sit,  posse  te  regni 
iliius  potiri ;  non  esse  cunctanduni :  si  dubiuni,  non  esse  conandum, 
kc.     Ep.  Fam.   1.  7. 

t  lUe  vindex  gladiatorum  k  Bestiariorum  emerat — Bestiarios — Hos 
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Milo's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May, 
CictTO  took  the  benefit  of  a  short  vacation  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  country  to  visit  his 
estates  and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  He 
spent  five  day.s  at  Arpinum,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  his  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  and  Cumoe;  and 
stopt  a  while,  on  his  return,  at  Antium,  where  he 
had  lately  rebuilt  his  house,  and  was  now  dis- 
po«ing  and  ordering  his  library,  by  the  direction 
of  Tyrannio;  the  remains  of  which,  he  says,  were 
more  considerable  than  he  expected  from  the  late 
ruin.  Atticus  lent  him  two  of  his  librarians  to 
assist  his  own,  in  taking  catalogues,  and  placing 
the  books  in  order ;  which  he  calls  the  infusion  of 
a  soul  into  the  body  of  his  house*.  During  this 
tour,  his  old  enemy,  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of 
Syria,  having  gained  some  advantage  in  Judea, 
against  Aristobulus,  who  had  been  dethroned  by 
Ponipcy,  and  on  that  account,  was  raising  troubles 
in  the  country,  sent  public  letters  to  the  senate  to 
give  an  account  of  his  victory,  and  to  beg  the 
decree  of  a  thanksoivina:  for  it.     His  friends  took 

aleve  non  poterat.  Itaque  vix  tenebat.  Sensit  Milo,  dcdit  cuidam 
non  familiari  negotium,  qui  sine  suspicione  emeret  oam  fainiiiam  a 
Catone  :  quae  simiilatque  abdiicta  est,  Racilius  rem  patofecit,  eosqne 
Lomiiies  sibi  einptos  esse  dixit — &  tabulam  prosoripsit,  se  familiam 
Catonianam  vcnditurum.  In  earn  tabulam  magni  risus  consequeban- 
tur.— Ad  Quint.  2.  6. 

■*  Ofl'cndes  designationem  Tvrannionis  mirificam  in  libronim  meo- 
rum  Bibliothcca ;  quorum  reliquiae  nuilto  meliores  sunt,  quam  puta- 
ram.  Etiain  vellem  niihi  niittas  de  tuis  librariolis  duos  aliquos, 
quibus  Tvrannio  utatiir  ^Uitinatoribus,  &  ad  cretera  adniinistris. — 
Ad  Alt.  4.  4. 

Postea  vero  quam  Tyrannio"  mihi  libros  disposuit,  mens  addita 
videtur  mt-is  aedibus  :  qua  quidcm  in  re,  mirilica  opera  Dionviii  & 
Mcnophili  tui  fuit.     lb.  8. 
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the  opportunity  of  moving  the  affair  in  Cicero's 
absence,  from  whose  authority  they  apprehended 
some  obstruction ;  but  the  senate,  in  a  full  house, 
slighted  his  letters,  and  rejected  his  suit;  an  af- 
front, which  had  never  been  offered  before  to  any 
proconsul.  Cicero  was  infinitely  delighted  with 
it ;  calls  the  resolution  divine,  and  was  doubly 
pleased  for  its  being  the  free  and  genuine  judg- 
ment of  the  senate,  without  any  struggle  or  influ- 
ence on  his  part ;  and  reproaching  Gabinius  with 
it,  afterwards,  says,  that  by  this  act  the  senate 
had  declared,  that  they  could  not  believe,  that  he, 
whom  they  had  always  known  to  be  a  traitor  at 
home,  could  ever  do  any  thing  abroad,  that  was 
useful  to  the  Republic  * 

Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened 
about  this  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome : 
horrible  noises  under  ground,  w-ith  clashing  of 
arms ;  and  on  the  Alban  hill,  a  little  shrine  of 
Juno,  which  stood  on  a  table  facing  the  east, 
turned  suddenly  of  itself  towards  the  north. 
These  terrors  alarmed  the  city,  and  the  senate 
consulted  the  haruspices,  wiio  were  the  public  di- 
viners or  prophets  of  the  state,  skilled  in  all  the 
Tuscan  discipline  of  interpreting  portentous  events; 

*  Id.  Mails  seiiatus  freqiiens  divinus  fiiit  in  suppllcatione  Gabinio 
deneganda.  Adjurat  Procilius  hoc  nemini  accidisse.  Foris  valde 
plauditwr.  Mihi  cum  sua  sponte  jucundum,  turn  jucundius,  quod 
me  absente,  est  enim  Et^ix^nf?  judicium,  sine  oppugnatione,  sine 
gratia  nostra. — Ad  Quint.  2.  8.  §4.  5. 

Hoc  statuit  senatus,  cum  freqnens  su[)plicationem  Gabinio  denega- 
vit — A  proditore,  atque  eo,  quern  pnesentt-m  hostem  Rcipub.  cog- 
aosset,  bene  Rempub.  geri  nou  potuisse. — De  Prov.  Consul.  6. 
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who  2:ave  the  following  answer  in  writing  :  "  That 
"  supplications  must  be  made  to  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
"  Neptune,  and  the  other  gods :  that  the  solemn 
"  shews  and  plays  had  been  negligently  exhibited 
"  and  polluted :  sacred  and  religious  places  made 
"  profane :  ambassadors  killed,  contrary  to  right 
"  and  law :  faith  and  oaths  disregarded :  ancient 
"  and  hidden  sacrifices  carelessly  performed  and 
"  profaned ; — That  the  gods  gave  this  warning, 
"■  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dissention  of  the  better 
*'  sort,  dangers  and  destruction  should  fall  upon 
"  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  city ;  by  which 
"  means  the  provinces  would  fall  under  the  power 
"  of  a  single  person  ;  their  armies  be  beaten  ; 
*'  great  loss  ensue ;  and  honors  be  heaped  on  the 

"  unworthy  and  disgraced*." 

One  may  observe,  from  this  answer,  that  the  di- 
viners were  under  the  direction  of  those  who  en- 
deavored to  apply  the  influence  of  religion  to  the 
cure  of  their  civil  disorders  :  each  party  inter- 
preted it  according  to  their  own  views :  Clodius 
took  a  handle  from  it  of  venting  his  spleen  afresh 
against  Cicero ;  and,  calling  the  people  together 
for  that  purpose,  attempted  to  persuade  them, 
that  this  divine  admonition  was  designed  parti- 
cularly against  him ;  and  that  the  article  of  the 
sacred  and  religious  places  referred  to  the  case 
of  his  house;  which,  after  a  solemn  consecration 
to  religion,  was  rendered  again  profane ;  charging 

*  Vic.  Argiim.  Maiiutii  in  Orat.  de  Harusp,  respons.  Dio,  1.  39. 
p.  IQO. 
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all  the  displf-asure  of  the  gods  to  Cicero's  account, 
who  affected  nothing-  less  than  a  tyranny  and  the 
oppression  of  their  liberties*.         '      ■ 

Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodins,  the  next  day, 
in  the  senate;  where,  after  a  sliort  and  general 
invective  upon  his  pro^igate  life,  he  'leaves  him, 
he  says,  a  devoted  victim  to  Milo,  who  seemed  to 
be  given  to  them  by  heaven,  for  the  extinction  of 
such  a  plague,  as  Scipib  was  for  tlie  destruction 
of  Carthage:  he  declares  the -prodigy  to  be  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  which  had  ever  been 
reported  to  the  senate ;  but  laughs  at  the  absur- 
dity of  applying  any  partof  it  to^im;" since  his 
house,  as  he  proves  at  Idr'g-e,  was  more  solemnly 
cleared  from  any  service  or  relation  to  reiioion, 
than  any  other  house  in  Rome,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  all  the  orders  of  the 
cityf.  Then  running  through  the  several  articles 
of  the  answer,  he  shews  them  all  to  tally  so  ex- 
actly with  the  notorious  acts  and  impieties  of 
Clodius's  life,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  ap- 
/  plied  to  any  thing  else — that,  as  to  the  sports, 
said  to  be  negligently  performed  and  polluted,  it 
clearly  denoted  the  pollution  of  the  Megalensian 
play;  the  most  venerable  and  religious  of  all 
other  shews;  which  Clodius  himself,  as  tedile, 
exhibited  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the  gods; 
where,  when  the  magistrates  and  citizens  M^ere 
seated,  to  partake  of  the  diversions,  and  the 
usual  proclamation  was  made,  to  command  all 
slaves  to  retire,  a  vast  body  of  them,  gathered 

*  Dio.     lb.  f  De  Harusp.  resp,  6. 

VOL.  ir.  K 
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from  all  parts  of  the  city,  by  tjie  order  of  Clo- 
dius,  forced  their  way  upon  tlie  stage,  to  the 
great  terror  of  tlic  assembly ;  where  much  mis- 
chief and  bloodshed  would  have  ensued,  if  the 
consul  Marcellinus,  by  his  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind,  had  not  quieted  the  tumult :  and,  in 
another  representation  of  the  same  plays,  the 
slaves,  encouraged  again  by  Clodius,  were  so 
audacious  and  successful,  in  a  second  irruption, 
that  they  drove  the  whole  company  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  possessed  it  entirely  to  themselves*: 
that,  as  to  the  profanation  of  sacred  and  religious 
places,  it  could  not  be  interpreted  of  any  thing 
so  aptly,  as  of  what  Clodius  and  his  friends  had 
done :  for  that,  in  the  house  of  Q.  Seius,  Avhich 
he  had  bought,  after  murdering  the  owner,  there 
was  a  chapel  and  altars,  which  he  had  lately  de- 
molished :  that  L.  Piso  had  destroyed  a  celebrated 
chapel  of  Diana,  where  all  that  neighbourhood, 
and  some  even  of  the  senate,  used  annually  to 
perform  their  family  sacrifices  :  that  Serranus  also 
had  thrown  down,  burnt,  and  profaned  several 
consecrated  chapels,  and  raised  other  buildings 
upon  them  t:  that  as  to  ambassadors,  killed  con- 
trary to  law  and  right,  though  it  was  commonly 
interpreted  of  those  from  Alexandria,  yet  other 
ambassadors  had  been  murdered,  whose  death 
was  no  less  offensive  to  the  gods;  as  Theodosius, 
killed  with  the  privity  and  permission  of  Clodius; 
and  Plator,  by  the  order  of  Piso  J:  as  to  the  vio- 

'   lb.  10,  11,  12,  13.  f  lb.  14,  15.  t  11^-  IS, 
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latioii  of  faith  and  oaths,  tliat  it  related  evidently 
to  those  judges,  who  had  absolved  Clodius;  as 
being  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  flagrant 
perjuries,  which  Rome  had  ever  known;  that  the 
answer  itself  suggested  this  interpretation,  when 
it  subjoined,  that  ancient  and  occult  sacrifices 
were  polluted;  which  could  refer  to  nothing  so 
properl}^,  as  to  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea ;  which 
were  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  occult  of 
any  in  the  city;  celebrated,  with  incredible  se- 
cresy,  to  that  goddess,  whose  name  it  was  not 
lawful  for  men  to  know;  and  with  ceremonies, 
which  no  man  ever  pried  into,  but  Clodius*. 
Then,  as  to  the  warning,  given  by  the  gods,  of 
dangers,  likely  to  ensue  from  the  dissensions  of 
the  principal  citizens;  that  theie  was  no  man 
so  particularly  active,  in  promoting  those  dissen- 
sions, as  Clodius ;  who  was  perpetually  enflaming 
one  side  or  the  other;  now  pursuing  popular, 
now  aristocratical  measures;  at  one  time  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  triumvirate,  at  another  of  the  se- 
nate; whose  credit  was  wholly  supported  by  their 
quarrels  and  animosities.  He  exhorts  them,  there- 
fore, in  the  conclusion,  to  beware  of  falling  into 
those  miseries,  of  which  the  gods  so  evidently 
forewarned  them;  and  to  take  care,  especially, 
that  the  form  of  the  Republic  was  not  altered; 
since  all  civil  contests  between  great  and  power- 
ful citizens,  must  necessarily  end,  either  in  an 
universal  destruction,  or  a  tyranny  of  the  cpn- 
queror :  that  the  state  Was  now  in  so  tottering  a 

*  lb.  17,  18. 
E    2 
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condition,  tliat  nothing  could  preserve  it  but  their 
concord  :  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  bet- 
ter, while  Clodius  remained  unj)unishcd;  and  but 
one  degree  left  of  being  worse,  by  being  wholly 
rained  and  enslaved ;  for  the  prevention  of  Mdiich, 
the  gods  had  given  them  this  remarkable  admoni- 
tion ;  for  they  were  not  to  believe,  what  was  some- 
times represented  on  the  stage,  that  any  god  ever 
descended  from  heaven  to  converse  familiarly  with 
men  ;  but  that  these  extraordinary  sounds  and 
a^'itations  of  the  world,  the  aii-,  the  ele.Tients, 
were  the  only  voice  and  speech,  which  heaven 
made  use  of;  that  these  admonished  them  of  their 
dano-cr,  and  pointed  out  the  remedy;  and  that 
the  gods,  by  intimating  so  freely  the  way  of  their 
safety,  had  shewn,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  pacify 
them,  by  pacifying  only  their  own  animosities  and 
discords  among  themselves. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  before  the 
time  of  chusing  new  consuls,  which  was  com- 
monly in  August,  the  senate  began  to  deliberate 
on  the  provinces,  which  were  to  be  assigned  to 
them  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  The  consu- 
lar provinces,  about  which  the  debate  singly  turned, 
were  the  two  Gauls,  which  Cajsar  now  held ;  Mace- 
donia, which  Piso  ;  and  Syria,  which  Gabinius  pos- 
sessed. All  who  spoke  before  Cicero,  excepting 
Ser villus,  wTrc  for  taking  one,  or  both  the  Gauls 
from  Caesar ;  which  w^as  w^hat  the  senate  generally 
desired;  but  when  it  came  to  Cicero's  turn,  he 
gladly  laid  hold  on  the  occasion,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  Piso  and  Gabinius,    and  exerted   all   his 
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authority,  to  get  them  recalled  with  some  marks 
of  disgrace,  and  their  governments  assigned  to  the 
succeeding  consuls  ;  but  as  for  Ctesar,  his  opinion 
was,  that  his  command  should  be  continued  to 
liim,  till  he  had  iinished  the  war,  which  he  was 
carrying  on  with  such  success,  and  settled  the  con- 
quered countries.  This  gave  no  small  offence; 
and  the  consul  Philippus  could  not  forbear  inter- 
rupting and  reminding  him,  that  he  had  more  rea- 
son to  be  angry  with  Caesar  than  with  Gabinius 
himself;  since  Caesar  was  the  author  and  raiser  of 
all  that  storm,  which  had  oppressed  him.  But 
Cicero  replied,  that,  in  this  vote,  he  was  not  pur- 
suing his  private  resentment,  but  the  public  good, 
which  had  reconciled  him  to  Caesar ;  and  that  he 
could  not  be  an  enemy  to  one,  who  was  deserving 
so  well  of  his  country  :  that  a  ^^ear  or  two  more 
would  complete  his  conquests,  and  reduce  all  Gaul 
to  a  state  of  peaceful  subjection:  that  the  cause 
was  widely  different  between  Ceesar  and  the  other 
two;  that  Caesar's  administration  was  beneficial, 
prosperous,  glorious,  to  the  Republic ;  theirs,  scan- 
dalous, ignominious,  hurtful  to  their  subjects,  and 
contemptible  to  their  enemies.  In  short,  he  ma- 
naged the  debate  so,  that  the  senate  came  fully 
into  his  sentiments,  and  decreed  the  revocation  of 
Piso  and  Gabinius  *. 

*  Itaque  ego  idem,  qui  nunc  consulibus  iis,  qui  designati  erunt, 
Syriam,  Macedoniamque  decenio — Quod  si  essent  ilii  optimi  viri, 
tamen  ego  mea  sententia  C.  Casari  nondum  succedendum  putarem. 
Qua  de  re  dicam,  patres  conscript!,  quod  sentio,  atque  illam  inter- 
pellalLonem  familiarissimi  mei,  qua  paulio  ante  interrupta  est  ora- 
tio  mca,  non  perlimescam.     Negat  me  vir  optimus  ininiiciorcm  d*. 

E  3 
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He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  two 
considerable  causes  at  the  bar ;  the  one  in  defence 
of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the  other  of  M.  Coelius.  Bal- 
bus  was  a  native  of  Gadcs  in  Spain,  of  a  splendid 
family  in  that  cit\-,  who,  for  his  fidehty  and  ser- 
vices to  the  Roman  generals  in  that  province,  and, 
especially  in  the  Sertorian  war,  had  the  freedom  of 
Rome  conferred  upon  him  by  Pompey,  in  virtue  of 
a  law,  which  authorised  liim  to  grant  it  to  as  many 
as  he  thought  proper.  But  Pompey's  act  was  now 
called  in  question,  as  originally  null  and  invalid, 
on  a  pretence,  that  the  city  of  Gades  was  not 
within  the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  relation  to 
Rome,  which  rendered  its  citizens  capable  of  that 
privilege.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  his  advo- 
cates, and,  at  their  desire,  Cicero  also ;  who  had 
the  third  place,  or  post  of  honor  assigned  to  bins, 
to  give  the  finishing  hand  to  the  cause*.  The 
prosecution  was  projected,  not  so  much  out  of 
enmity  to  Balbus,  as  to  his  patrons,  Pompey  and 
Ccesar;  by  whose  favor  he  had  acquired  great 
wealth  and  p(5wer;  being  at  this  time  general  of 
the  artillery  to  Caesar,  and  the  principal  manager 

bene  esse  Gabinio,  qiiam  Cisari;  oninem  enim  illain  tempestatem, 
cui  cesserim,  CjEsare  impiilsore  atque  adjutore  esse  excitatam.  Cui 
si  primum  sic  respondeam,  me  communis  utilitatis  habere  rai;onem, 
non  doloris  mei.  Hit.-  me  mens  in  Renipiii).  animus  pristinus  ac 
perennis,  cum  C.  Ca;sare  reducit,  reconciliat,  restituit  in  gratiam. 
Quod  voient  denique  homines  existiment,  nemini  ego  possum  esse 
bene  de  Republica  merenti  non  amicus.  Vid.  Orat.  de  Prov.  Cons. 
8,  y,  &c. 

*  Quo  mihi  difficilior  est  hir  ext-emus  perorandi  locus.  Sed 
mos  est  gfrendus,  non  motio  Co;nelio,  cujus  ego  voluntati  in  ejus 
peric -lis  nuUo  mode  deesse  possum :  sed  etiam  Cn.  Pompeio.  Pro 
Balb.  ?,2,&o 
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or  steward  of  all  his  affairs.  The  judges  gave  sen- 
tence for  him,  and  confirmed  his  right  to  the  city; 
from  which  foundation  he  was  raised  afterwards,  by 
Augustus,  to  the  consulate  itself:  his  nephcM-  also, 
young  Balbus,  who  was  made  free  with  him,  at  the 
same  time,  obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  for 
his  victories  over  the  Garamantes;  and,  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  they  were  the  only  instances  of  foreigners, 
and  adopted  citizens,  who  had  e\cr  advanced 
themselves  to  either  of  those  honors  in  Rome*. 

Coelius,  whom  he  next  defentled,  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  equestrian  rank,  of  great  parts  and 
accomplishments,  trained  under  the  discipline  of 
Cicero  himself;  to  whose  care  he  was  committed, 
by  his  father,  upon  his  first  introduction  into  the 
forum :  before  he  was  of  age  to  hold  any  magis- 
tracy, he  had  distinguished  himself  by  two  public 
impeachments;  the  one  of  C.  Antoniiis,  Cicero's 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  for  conspiring  against 
tlie  state ;  the  other  of  L.  Atratinus,  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  Atratinus's  son  was  now  reveng- 
ing his  father's  quarrel,  and  accused  Coelius  of 
public  violence,  for  being  concerned  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  em- 
bassy; and  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the 
sister  of  Clodius:  he  had  been  this  lady's  gallant; 
whose  resentment,  for  her  favors  slighted  by  him, 

*  Fuit  &  Balbus  Cornelir.s  major  consul — Primus  externonim, 
atque  etiain  in  oceano  genitorum  usus  illo  honorc.     Hist.  N.  7.  43. 

Garunia  caput  Garamantum  :  oimiia  armis  Romanis  superata,  &  a 
Cornelio  Balbo  triumphata,  uno  omnium  externo  curru  &  Quiritium 
jure  donate:  quippe  Gadibus  nato  civitas  Kom.  cum  Balbo  Oiajoro 
patruo  data  est.     lb.  5.  b. 

E   4 
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was  tlie  real  source  of  all  his  trouble.  In  this 
speech,  Cicero  treats  tlie  character  and  gallantries 
of  Clodia,  lier  commerce  with  Ca?lius,  and  the 
gaieties  and  liceniiousuess  of  youth,  with  such  a 
vivacity  of  wit  and  lumior,  that  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  entertaining,  which  he  has  left  to  us. 
Cielius,  who  was  truly  a  libertine,  lived  on  the 
palatme  hill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of  Clodius, 
and,  among  the  other  proofs  of  his  extravagance, 
it  was  objected,  that  a  young  man,  in  no  public 
emploxment,  should  take  a  separate  house  fiom 
his  father,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds:  to  which  Cicero  replied,  that  Clo- 
dius, he  perceived,  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  by 
setting  the  value  of  it  so  high  ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
it  was  but  a  little  paltry  dwelling,  of  small  rent, 
scarce  above  eighty  pounds  per  annum*.  Cadius 
was  accjuitted,  and  ever  after  professed  the  highest 
regard  for  Cicero;  with  whcmi  he  held  a  corresr 
pondence  of  letters,  which  will  give  us  occasion  to 
speak  more  of  him,  in  the  sequel  of  the  history. 

Cicero  seems  to  have  composed  a  little  poem, 
about  this  tinie,  in  compliment  to  Ccesar :  and  ex- 
cuses his  not  sending  it  to  Atticus,  because  Caesar 
pressed  to  have  it,  and  he  had  reserved  no  copy: 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  says,  he  fpund  it 
very  difficult  to  digest  the  meanness  of  re;canting 
his  old  principles.     "  But  adieu,"  says  he,  "  to  all 

*  Sumptus  unius  generis  objoctus  est,  habitationis :  triginta  mil- 
libus  dixistis  eum  habitare.  Nunc  demuni  intelligo  P.  Clodii  insulain 
esse  venalem,  cnjiis  hie  in  sdiculis  habitet,  decern,  ut  opinor,  mil- 
libus.     Pro  Coelio.  7. 
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*'  right,  true,  honest  counsels :  it  is  incredible, 
**  what  perfidy  there  is  in  those,  who  want  to  be 
"  leaders,  and  who  really  would  be  so,  if  there 
"  was  any  faith  in  them.  I  felt  what  they  were 
"  to  my  cost,  when  I  was  drawn  in,  deserted,  and 
"  betrayed  by  them  :  I  resolved  still  to  act  on 
"  with  them  in  all  things;  but  found  them  the 
"  same  as  before;  till,  by  your  advice,  I  came  at 
"  last  to  a  better  mind.  You  will  tell  me,  that 
"  3^ou  advised  me  indeed  to  act,  but  not  to  write  : 
*'  it  is  true ;  but  I  was  willing  to  put  myself  under 
"  a  necessity  of  adhering  to  my  new^  alliance,  and 
"  preclude  the  possibility  of  returning  to  those, 
*'  who,  instead  of  pitying  me,  as  they  ought,  never 
"  cease  envying  me.  But  since  those  who  have 
"  no  power  will  not  love  me,  my  business  is  to  ac- 
*'  quire  the  love  of  those  who  have :  you  will  say, 
*'  I  wish  that  you  had  done  it  long  ago  ;  I  kuow 
■'  you  wished  it ;  and  I  Avas  a  mere  ass  for  not 
"  minding  you  *." 

*  Urgebar  ab  eo,  ad  quem  misi,  &  non  habebam  exemplar. 
•Quid?  etiam,  (dudum  circumrodo,  quod  devorandiim  est)  subtiirpi- 
Cula  mihi  videbatur  -sTxhivai^ict  ;  sed  valeaiU  recta,  vera,  honesta  cou- 
silia.  Non  est  credible,  qux  sit  perfidia  in  istis  principibus,  ut  volmit 
esse,  &  ut  essent,  si  qiiicquam  haberent  fidei.  Senseram,  norani, 
inductiis,  relictus,  projectiis  ab  iis:  tamen  hoc  erat  in  animo,  iit  cum 
lis  in  Rep,  consentirem.  lidem  erant,  qui  fuerant.  Vix  aliquando 
te  auctore  resipivi.  Dices,  ea  te  monuisse,  qua;  facerem,  non  etiani 
ut  scriberem.  Ego  mehercule  mihi  necessitateni  volui  imponere 
hujus  Tiovx  conjunctionis,  ne  qua  mihi  liccret  labi  ad  illos,  qui  etiam 
turn  cum  misereri  mei  debent,  non  desinunt  invidore.  Sed  tamen 
modici  fuimus  t-ro-oOsVu,  ut  scripsi — Sed  quoniam  qui  nihil  possunt,  ii 
nie  amare  nolunt,  demus  operam,  ut  ab  iis,  qui  possunt,  diligamur; 
dices,  vellem  jampridem.  Scio  te  voluisse,  &  me  asinum  germanum 
fuisse. — Ad  Alt.  4.  5. 

Scribis  poema  ab  eo  nostrum  probari. — Ad  Quint.  3.  15. 
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In  this  year,  also,  Cicero  wrote  that  celebrated 
letter  to  Liicceius,  in  which  he  presses  him  to  at- 
tempt the  histoiy  of  his  transactions:  Luccciiis 
was  a  mnn  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,  and 
liad  just  finished  the  history  of  the  ItaHc  and  Ma- 
rian civil  wars;  with  intent  to  carry  it  do-w  n 
through  his  own  times,  and,  in  the  general  rela- 
tion, to  include,  as  he  had  promised,  a  particidar 
account  of  Cicero's  acts;  but  Cicero,  vho  was 
pleased  with  his  style  and  manner  of  writing,  la- 
bors to  engage  him  in  this  letter,  to  postpone  the 
design  of  his  continued  history,  and  enter  directly 
on  that  separate  period,  from  the  beginning  of  liis 
consulship  to  his  restoration  :  comprehending  Ca- 
tiline's conspiracy,  and  his  own  exile.  lie  observes, 
that  this  short  interval  was  distinguished  with  such 
a  variety  of  incidents,  and  unexpected  turns  of  for- 
tune, as  furnished  the  happiest  materials,  both  to 
the  skill  of  the  writer,  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  reader ;  that,  when  an  author's  attention  was 
confined  to  a  single  and  select  subject,  he  was  more 
cajjable  of  adorning  it  and  displaying  his  talents, 
than  in  the  wide  and  diffusive  field  of  general  his- 
tory ;  but  if  he  did  not  think  the  facts  themselves 
ivorth  the  pains  of  adorning,  that  he  would  yet 
allow  so  much  to  friendship,  to  affection,  and  even 
to  that  favor,  wliich  he  had  so  laudably  disclaim- 
ed in  his  prefaces,  as  not  to  confine  himself  scrupu- 
lously to  the  strict  laws  of  history,  and  the  rules  of 

truth. That,  if  he  would  imdertake  it,  he  would 

supply  him  with  some  memoirs,  or  commentaries, 
for  the  foundation  of  his  v/ork ;  if  not,  that  he  him- 
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self  should  be  forced  to  do,  what  many  had  done  be- 
fore him,  write  his  own  life  ;  a  task  liable  to  many 
exceptions  and  difficulties ;  where  a  man  would 
necessarily  be  restrained  by  modesty,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  partiality  on  the  other,  either  from 
blaming,  or  praising  himself  so  nmch  as  he  de* 
served,  &c*. 

This  letter  is  constantly  alledged  as  a  proof  of 
Cicero's  vanity,  and  excessive  love  of  praise :  but 
we  must  consider  it  as  written,  not  by  a  philoso- 
pher, but  a  statesman,  conscious  of  the  greatest 
services  to  his  country,  for  which  he  had  been 
barbarously  treated ;  and,  on  that  account,  the 
more  eager  to  have  them  represented  in  an  advan- 
tageous light,  and  impatient  to  taste  some  part  of 
that  glory,  when  living,  which  he  was  sure  to 
reap  from  tliem  when  dead  :  and  as  to  the  passage 
which  gives  the  offence,  where  he  presses  his 
friend  to  exceed  even  the  bounds  of  truth  in  his 
praises,  it  is  urged  only,  we  see,  conditionally, 
and  upon  an  absurd  or  improbable  supposition, 
that  Lucceius  did  not  think  the  acts  themselves 
really  laudable,  or  worth  praising :  but  whatever 
exceptions  there  may  be  to  the  morality,  there  can 
be  none  to  the  elegance  and  composition  of  the 
letter;  which  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
sentiments,  illustrated  by  examples,  drawn  from 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  history ;  so  that  it  is 
justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  the  epis- 
tolary kind,  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity. 

*  Ep.  Fam.  12. 
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Cicero  had  employed  more  tlian  ordinary  pains 
upon  it,  and  Mas  pleased  with  his  success  in  it: 
lV)r  he  mentions  it  to  Atticus  with  ho  small  satis- 
faction, and  wished  him  to  get  a  copy  of  it  from 
their  friend  Lucceius.  The  effect  of  it  was,  that 
Lucceius  undertook  what  Cicero  desired,  and  pro- 
hably  made  some  progress  in  it,  since  Cicero  sent 
liim  the  n^cmoirs,  which  he  promised,  and  Llic- 
ceius  lived  many  years  after,  in  an  uninterrupterf 
friendship  witli  him,  though  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  of  his  writings,  had  the  fortune  to  be  pre- 
served to  succeeding  ages*. 

All  people's  eyes  ami  inclinations  began  now  to 
turn  towards  Ciesar ;  who,  by  the  eclat  of  his  vic- 
tories, seemed  to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  him- 
self: and  by  his  address  and  generosity,  gained 
ground  upon  him  daily  in  authority  and  influence 
in  public  affairs.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Luca ; 
whither  a  vast  concourse  of  all  ranks  resorted  to 
him  from  Rome.  Here  Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
again  made  friends  by  him  ;  and  a  project  formed, 
that  they  should  jointly  seize  the  consulship  for 
the  next  year,  though  they  had  not  declared 
themselves  candidates  within  the  usual  time.  L. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  professed  enemy,  was 
one  of  tlie  com}>etitors;  M'ho,  thinking  hmiself 
sure  of  success,  could  not  forbear  bragging,  that 
he  would  effect,  when  consul,  what  he  could  not 

*  Epistolam,  Lucceio  quam  misi — fac  ut  ah  eo  sumas  ;  valde  bcUa 
est:  e^mque  ut  adpioperet  adhorterih,  &,  quod  milu  se  Ita  tacturuii). 
rescripsit,  agas  gratias.     Ad  Att.  4.  6. 

Tu  Lucceio  librum  nostrum  dabis.     Jb.  11. 
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do  when  praetor ;  rescind  Caesar's  acts,  and  recal 
him  from  liis  government*;  wliicli  made  them  re- 
solve at  all  hazards  to  defeat  him.  What  g-reatly 
favored  their  design,  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  tri- 
bune, C.  Cato  ;  who,  to  revenge  himself  on  Mar- 
cellinus,  for  not  suffering  him  to  hold  any  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  for  promulgating  his  laws, 
would  not  suffer  the  consuls  to  hold  any  for  the 
choice  of  the  magistrates  |.  The  triumvirate  sup- 
ported him  in  this  resolution  till  the  year  expired, 
^nd  ;  the  government  fell  into  an  interregnum  ; 
when,  by  faction  and  violence,  and  the  terror  of 
troops,  poured  mto  the  city,  they  extorted  tlie 
consulship  out  of  the  hands  of  Domitius,  and  se- 
cured it  to  themselves .]:.  This  made  Pompey 
generally  odious,  who,  in  all  tliis  height  of  great- 
ness, could  not  defend  himself  from  the  perpetual 
railleries  aLiid  insults  of  his  adversaries*;  whiph  yet 
he  bore  with  singular  temper  and  patience.  /  ^lar- 
cellinus  was  constantly  alarming  the  city  with  the 
danger  .of  lii^  power;  and  , as  Ke  was  haranguing, 
one  day,  oil  that  subject,  being*  encouraged  .by  a 
gipneral  accjlamatTon  of  .tlie  people ;  "cry  out,  citi- 

*'  zens,''"saVs  he,  "  cry  but  while  yoLi'may;  for  it 

■\:   '     ■,:i    jnn';  ..       .    .    '      .       ■'...'{.   v/^  c/  '^         rr 

■  ^  Sed  cum  L.  Domitius  consi\latiis  candidatus  pulara  miriaretun, 
consulcni  se  etfbct'.inim,  quod  pra-tor  nequjsset,  ademplurymque  ei 
exercltus.  CrassumPompeiunique  in'urbem  proviucise  suae  Lucam 
exlra<5tos  compulit,  ut  detrudendi  Doiuitii  causa  alterum  consulatum 
peterent — Sueton.  J.  Ca;s.  24.  , 

t  Consul — dies  comitiales  exemil  omnes — C.  Cato  concionatus  est, 
cpmitia  iiaberi  non  siturum,  si  sibi  cum  populo  agendi  dies  esseiit  px- 
enipti.     Ad  Quint.  2.  6.        ,     ,  .  . 

_  .  {  Quidenim  hoc  miicrius,  quam  euni,  qui  tot  aniios,  quot  habet, 
designatus  consul  fuerit,  con^ulora  fieri  non  posse  r  Sec.  Ad  Atl.  4.  %. 
Vid.  Dio,  p.  10.3. 
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"  will  not  be  long  in  )'^our  power  to  do  so  with 
"  safety  *."  Cn.  Piso,  also,  a  young  nobleman, 
who  bad  impeached  INfaniliiis  Crispus,  a  man  of 
pratoiian  rank,  and  notoriously  guilty,  being  pro- 
voked bv  Pompey's  protection  of  him,  turned  his 
attack  against  Pompey  himself,  and  charged  him 
with  many  crimes  against  the  state;  being  asked, 
therefore,  by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  chuse  to 
impeach  him,  rather  than  the  criminal,  he  replied, 
briskly,  that  if  he  -would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial, 
without  raising  a  civil  war,  he  would  soon  bring 
him  before  his  judges  f. 


A.Urb.figB.    C'k.  St.    Coss.— Cii .  Pmnpeius   Magnos  II.   M.  Liciniut  Crassus  If, 

During  the  continuance  of  these  tumults,  occa- 
sioned by  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero 
retired  into  the  country;  where  he  staid  to  the 
beginning  of  May,  much  out  of  humor,  and  dis- 
gusted both  with  the  Republic  and  himself  At- 
ticus's  constant  advice  to  him  was,  to  consult  his 
safety  and  interest,  by  uniting  himself  with  the 
men  of  power ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  were  as 
constantly  inviting  him  to  it,  by  all  possible  as- 
surances of  their  affection  :  but,  in  his  answers  to 
Atticus,  he  observes,  that  their  two  cases  were 
very  different;    that  Atticus,  having  no  peculiar 

*  Acclamate,  inquit,  Quirites,  acclamate,  dum  licet :  jam  eni'm 
Vobis  impune  facere  non  licebit. — Val.  Max.  6.  2. 

t  Da,  inquit,  praedes  Reip.  te,  si  postulatus  fueris,  civile  belluni 
non  excitaturum ;  etiam  de  tuo  prius,  quara  de  Manilii  capite,  iir 
concilium  iudicesmittam.     lb. 
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character,  suffered  no  peculiar  indignity;  nothing 
but  what  was  common  to  all  the  citizens;  whereas 
his  own  condition  was  sucli,  that,  if  he  spoke 
wliat  he  oiiglit  to  do,  he  should  he  looked  upon  as 
a  madman ;  if  what  was  useful  only  to  himself, 
as  a  slave;  if  nothing  at  all,  as  quite  oppressed 
and  suhdued :  that  his  uneasiness  was  the  greater, 
because  he  could  not  shew  it  without  being 
thought  ungrateful : — "  Shall  I  withdraw  myself, 
"  then,"  says  he,  "from  business,  and  retire  to  the 
"  port  of  case  ?  That  will  not  be  allowed  to  me. 
'*  Shall  I  follow  these  leaders  to  the  wars,  and, 
['  after  having  refused  to  command,  submit  to  be 
'*'  commanded  ?  I  will  do  so ;  for  I  see  that  it  is 
"  your  advice,  and  wish  that  I  had  always  followed 
"  it:  or,  shall  I  resume  my  jjost,  and  enter  again 
*'  into  affairs?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  that, 
"  hut  begin  to  think  Philoxenus  in  the  right ;  who 
^^  chose  to  be  carried  back  to  prison,  rather  than 
"  commend  the  tyrant's  verses.  This  is  what  I  am 
*'  now  meditating;  to  declare  my  dislike  at  least 
'*'  of  what  they  are  doing*." 

*  Tu  quidem,  etsi  es  iiatura  ttoXiIix^;,  i-:n\r::  nullani  habes  pro- 
priam  servitiitein  :  comimini  iVueris  nomine.  Ego  vero,  qui,  si  lo- 
quor  de  Repiib.  quod  ci[)ortft,  insaiuis,  si  quod  opus  est,  servus 
existimor,  si  taceo,  oppressus  &  captus;  quo  dolore  esse  deheo? 
quo  sum  scilicet  hoc  etiam  acriore,  quod  ne  dolcre  quidt^nn  possum, 
\it  non  iiigratus  videar.  Quid  si  cessaie  libeat  &  in  otii  poitum  con- 
fugere?  Nequicquam.  Immo  etiam  in  bclluin  &:  in  castra:  ergo 
trimus  ocra^oi,  qui  rayo)  esse  noluimus?  Sic  faciendum  est ;  tibi 
enim  ipsi,  cui  utinam  semper  paruissem,  sic  video  placere.  ReliquL 
c»t,  'Ltaei^a*  tXa^ti;,  T«tTa»  Ma^n  ;  non  mehercule  possum  :  &  Phi- 
loxcno  ignosco,  qui  retluci  in  carcerem  nraluit.  Veruntamen  id  ij>- 
sum  mecum  in  his  locis  comnientor,  ut  ista  improbem. — Ad  Att.  4.  6. 

The  story  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Philoxenuv 
the  poet,  is  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus.     Lib.  13,  p,  331. 
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Siicli  were  the  ngitations  of  his  mind  at  this 
time,  as  he  frequently  signifies  in  his  letters :  he 
was  now  at  one  of  his  villas,  on  the  delightful 
shore  of  Baiie,  the  chief  place  of  resort  and  plea- 
sure for  the  great  and  rich ;  Pompey  came  thither 
in  April,  and  nosooner  arrived,  than  he  sent  him 
his  compliments,  and  spent  his  whole  time  Avith 
hiin  :  they  had  much  discourse  on  public  affairs, 
in  which  Pompey  expressed  great  uneasiness,  and 
owned  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  own  part  in 
them;  but  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion, intimates  some  suspicion  of  his  sincerity*. 
In  the  midst  of  this  company  and  diversion,  Ci- 
cero's entertainment  was  in  his  studies;  for  he 
never  resided  any  where  without  securing  to  him- 
self the  use  of  a  good  library :  here  he  had  the 
command  of  Faustus's,  the  son  of  Sylla,  and  son- 
in-law  of  Pompey ;  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
Italy;  gathered  from  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and 
especially  of  Athens,  from  which  Sylla  brought 
away  many  thousand  volumes.  He  had  no  body 
in  the  house  with  him,  but  Dionysius,  a  learned 
Greek  slave,  whom  Atticus  had  made  free,  and 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  two 
young  Ciceros,  the  son  and  the  nephew:  with  this 
companion,  he  was  devouring  books,  since  the 
wretched  state  of  the  public  had  deprived  him,  as 
he  tells  us,  of  all  other  pleasures.     "  I  had  much 

*  Pompeius  inCumanum  Parilibus  venit:  mLsit  ad  me  statim  qui 
salutem  nuntiaret:  ad  eum  postridie  mane  vadebam. — Ad  Att.  4.  x. 

Nos  hie  cum  Pompeio  fuimus:  sanesibi  displicens  ;  utloquebatur; 
sic  est  eiiim  in  hoc  homine  dicendum. — In  nos  vero  suavissime  effu- 
sus;  venit  etiam  ad  me  in  Cumanum  a  se. — lb.  9. 
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"  rather,'*  says  he,  to  Atticus,  "  be  sitting  on  your 
"  little  bench,  under  Aristotle's  picture,  than  in  the 
"  curule  chairs  of  our  great  ones;  or  taking  a  turn 
"  with  you,  in  your  walks,  than  with  him,  whom 
"  it  must,  I  see,  be  my  fate  to  walk  with :  as  for 
*'  the  success  of  that  walk,  let  Fortune  look  to  it,  or 
"  some  god,  if  there  be  any,  who  takes  care  of  us*." 
He  mentions,  in  the  same  letter,  a  current  report 
at  Puteoli,  that  King  Ptolemy  was  restored;  and 
desires  to  know  what  account  they  had  of  it  at 
Rome:  the  report  was  very  true;  for  Gabinius, 
tempted  by  Ptolemy's  gold,  and  the  plunder  of 
Egypt,  and  encouraged  also,  as  some  write,  by  Pom- 
pey  himself,  nndertook  to  replace  him  on  the  throne, 
with  his  Syrian  army;  which  he  executed  with  a 
high  hand,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  king's  ene- 
mies, in  open  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  the  direction  of  the  sibyl :  this  made  a  great 
noise  at  Rome,  and  irritated  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  their 
displeasure  for  it,  very  severely,  at  his  return  f. 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  the  first,  from  his 
nearer  government  of  ]\Iacedonia;  after  an  inglori- 
ous administration  of  a  province,  whence  no  con- 

*  Ego  hie  pascor  Bibliotlieca  Fausti.  J'ortasse  tii  putabas  his  re- 
bus Puteolanis  &  Lucrinensibiis.  Ne  ista  qiiideiii  deaunt.  Sect  me- 
hercule  a  ceteris  oblectationibus  dcseror  &  voliiptatibus  propter  Rem- 
pub.  sic  Uteris  sustentor  &  recreor ;  maloque  in  ilia  tua  sedeciila,  quam 
habes  sub  imagine  Aristott-lis,  sedere,  quam  in  istorum  sella  curuli, 
tecunlque  apud  te  ambulare,  quam  cum  eo,  ([uocum  video  esse  ambu- 
landum.  Sed  de  ilia  ambulutione  fors  videret,  aut  si  qui  est,  qui  curet 
Deus.     lb.  10. 

Nos  hie  voramus  iiteras  cum  homine  mirllko,  ita  meherculc  sentio^ 
Dionysio.     lb.   11. 

t  Vid.  Dio.  I.  39.  p.  116;  &c. 
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sular  senator  had  cwv  ic furncd,  but  to  a  triumph. 
For  though,  on  thi>  account  of  some  trifling  ad- 
vantage iu  the  liehl,  he  liad  procured  himself  to 
be  sahitcd  emperor  by  his  army,  yet  tlie  occasion 
was  so  contemptible,  that  he  durst  m)t  send  any 
letters  upon  it  to  the  senate;  but,  after  oppressing 
the  subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and  losing  the 
best  part  of  his  troops,  against  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  who  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, he  ran  away,  in  disguise,  from  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  he  disbanded,  at  last,  without  their 
pay*.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  stript  his 
fasces  of  their  laurel,  and  entered  the  city  obscurely 
and  ignominiously,  without  any  other  attendance 
than  his  own  retinue '|".  On  his  first  appearance  in 
])ublic,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law, 
(Jiesar,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  attack  Cicero,  and 
complain  to  the  senate  of  his  injurious  treatment 
of  him  :  but  when  he  began  to  reproach  him  with 
the  disgrace  of  his  exile,  the  whole  assembly  in- 
terrupted him,  by  a  loud  and  general  clamour:};. 

*  Ex  ([iia  aliquot  pra'torio  impeiio,  consulari  quidem  nemo  rediit, 
qui  incoliiinis  fuerit,  ijui  noii  triumphant.     In  l*ison.   16. 

Ut  ex  ca  provincia,  qua'  fuit  ex  omnibus  una  maxime  tiiumphalis, 
nuUus  sit  ail  senalum  litteras  mittere  ausus.  Nunlius  ad  senatum  mis- 
-!us  est  nulius.     lb.  19. 

Milto  de  amis>a  maxima  parte  exercitus — 20. — 

DjTihachiuni  ut  venit  decedens,  obsessus  est  ab  iis  ipsis  militibu5 — 
Quibus  cum  juratus  affirmassct,  se,  qme  deberentur,  postero  die  perso- 
lutumm;  dotnuni  so  abdidit :  inde  nocte  intempesta  crepidatus,  veste 
servili  navcm   conscendit. — 38. — 

t  Sic  iste — Macedonic\is  Imperator  in  urbem  se  intulit,  ut  nuUius 
negotiatoris  obscurissimi  reditus  unquam  fuerit  desertior. — 23. 

Cum  tu — detractam  e  cruentis  fascibus  laurcam  ad  portam  Esquili- 
jiara  abjecisti. — lb.  30. 

+  Tunc  ausus  es  meum  discessum  ilium — Maledicti  &  contumelise 
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Among  other  things,  with  which  he  upbraided 
Cicero,  he  told  him,  that  it  was  not  any  envy  for 
what  he  had  done,  but  the  vanity  of  what  he  had 
said,  which  liad  driven  him  into  exile ;  and  that  a 
single  verse  of  his, 

Celant  anna  Toga:,  concedat  laurea  lingua: , 

was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity ;  by  provoking 
Pompey  to  make  him  feel,  how  much  the  power 
of  the  general  was  superior  to  that  of  the  orator : 
he  put  him  in  mind,  also,  that  it  was  mean  and 
ungenerous  to  exert  his  spleen  only  against  such, 
whom  he  had  reason  to  contemn,  without  daring 
to  meddle  with  those  who  had  more  power,  and 
where  his  resentment  was  more  due*.  But  it  had 
been  better  for  him  to  have  stifled  his  complaints, 
and  suffered  Cicero  to  be  quiet ;  who,  exasperated 
by  his  imprudent  attack,  made  a  reply  to  him 
upon  the  spot,  in  an  invective  speech,  the  severest, 
perhaps,  that  was  ever  spoken  by  any  man,  on  the 
person,  the  parts,  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of 
Piso ;  which,  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  subsists, 
must  deliver  down  a  most  detestable  character  of 
him  to  all  posterity.    As  to  the  verse,  with  which  he 

loco  ponere  ?  Quo  quidem  tempore  cepi,  patres  conscripti,  fructum 
immortalein  vestri  in  me  amoris — qui  non  admurmuratione,  sed  voce 
&  claniore  abjecti  hominis — petulantiam  fregistis.     lb.  14. 

*  Non  ulla  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocuit,  sed  versus  tui. — Hxc  res 
tibi  fluctus  illos  excitavit — Tuae  dicis,  inquit.  Toga?,  summum  Im- 
peratorem  esse  cessurum. 

Paullo  ante  dixisti  me  cum  iis  confligere,  quos  despicerem  ;  non 
atlingere  eos,  qui  plus  possent,  quibus  iratus  esse  debercm. — lb.  2\). 
30,  31. 

r  2 
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was   urged,    he  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  Piso's 
application  of  it,  and  tells  him,  that  he  had  con- 
trived a  very  extraordinary  punishment  for  poor 
poets,  if  they  were  to  be  banished  for  every  bad 
line :    that  he  was  a  critic  of  a  new  kind ;  not  an 
Aristarchus,  but  a  gTammatical  Phalaris ;  who,  in- 
stead of  expunging  the  verse,  was  for  destroying 
the  author :  that  the  verse  itself  could  not  imply 
any  affront  to  any  man  whatsoever :  that  he  was 
an  ass,  and  did  not  know  his  letters,  to  imagine, 
that,  by  the  gown,  he  meant  his  own  gown ;  or 
by  arms,  the  arms  of  any  particular  general ;  and 
not  to  see,  that  he  was  speaking  only  in  the  poe- 
tical style ;  and,  as  the  one  was  the  emblem  of 
peace,  the  other  of  war,  that  he  could  mean  no- 
thing else,  than  that  the  tumults  and  dangers  with 
which  the  city  had  been  threatened,  must  now  give 
way  to  peace  and  tranquillity  :  that  he  might  have 
stuck  a  little  indeed  in  explaining  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse,  if  Piso  himself  had  not  helped  him  out; 
who,  by  trampling  his  own  laurel  under  foot,  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  had  declared  how  much  he 
thought  it  inferior  to  every  other  kind  of  honor  : 
— that  as  for  Pompey,  it  was  silly  to  think,  that, 
after   the  volumes  which   he  had  written  in  his 
praise,  one  silly  verse  should  make  him  at  last  his 
enemy  :  but  that,  in  truth,  he  never  was  his  enemy ; 
and  if,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  had  shewn  any 
coldness  towards  him,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  per- 
fidy and  malice  of  such  as  Piso ;  who  were  con- 
tinually infusing  jealousies  and  suspicions   into 
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him,  till  they  had  removed  from  his  confidence, 
all  who  loved  either  him,  or  the  Republic  *. 

About  this  time  the  theatre,  which  Pompey  had 
built  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  use  and  ornament 
of  the  city,  was  solemnly  opened  and  dedicated : 
it  is  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  for  its  gran- 
deur and  magniliceiice :  the  plan  was  taken  from 
the  theatre  of  Mytilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so 
as  to  receive  commodiously  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple. It  was  surrounded  by  a  portico,  to  shelter 
the  company  in  bad  weather,  and  had  a  curia,  or 
senate-house,  annexed  to  it;  with  a  basilica  also, 
or  grand  hall,  proper  for  the  sittings  of  judges,  or 
any  other  public  business ;  M'hich  were  all  finished 
at  Pompey 's  cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  images,  formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of 
men  and  women,  famed  for  something  very  re- 
markable or  prodigious  in  their  lives  and  charac- 
ters f.     Atticus  undertook  the  care  of  placing  all 

■*  Quoniam  te  non  Aristarcluim,  sed  grammaticuin  Phalarim  habe- 
mus,  qui  uon  notain  apponas  ad  malum  versum,  sed  poetam  airmis 
prosequare — Quid  nunc  te,  Asine,  literas  doceam  ?  Non  dixi  hanq 
togam,  qua  sum  amictus,  nee  arma,  scutum  &  gladium  unius  Impe- 
ratoris:  sed  quod  pacis  est  insigne  &  otii,  toga  ;  contra  autem  arma, 
tumultus  ac  belli,  more  poetarum  locutus,  hoc  intelligi  volui,  bellnm 
ac  tumultum  paci  atque  otio  concessurum — in  altero — haererem,  nisi 
tu  expedisses.  Nam  cum  tu — detractam  e  cruentis  fascibus  lauream 
ad  portani  Esquilinam  abjecisti,  indicasti,  non  modo  amplissimsc,  sed 
etiam  minimae  laudi  lauream  concessisse — Vis  Pornpeium  isto  versu 
inimicum  mihi  esse  factum — Primo  nonne  compensabit  cum  uno  ver- 
siculo  tot  mea  volumina  laudum  suaruni  ?  Vestrse  fraudes, — vestrae 
criminationes  insidiarum  mearum — effecerunt  ut  ego  excluderer,  &c, 
111  Pison.  30,  31. 

f  Pompeius  Magnus  in  ornamentis  theatri  mirabiles  fama  posuit 
imagines ;  ob  id  diligentius  magnorum  artificum  ingeniis  elaboratas ; 
inter  quas  legitur  Eutyche,  a  viginti  liberis  rogo  illata,  enixa  triginta 
partus ;  Alcippe,  Eiephautum.    Plin.  Hist.  7.  3. 
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these  statues,  for  wliich  Ponipey  charged  Cicero 
witli  liis  thanks  to  hhn*;  but  what  made  this  fa- 
]>ric  the  more  surprising  and  splendid,  was  a  beau- 
tiful temple,  erected  at  one  end  of  it  to  Venus  the 
Conqueress ;  and  so  contrived,  that  the  seats  of 
the  theatre  might  serve  as  stairs  to  the  temple. 
This  was  designed,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  making  so  vast  an  expence  for  the  mere  use  of 
luxury :  the  temple  being  so  placed,  that  those 
who  came  to  the  shcvvs,  might  seem  to  come  to 
worship  the  goddess  f- 

At  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  Pompey 
entertained  the  people  with  the  most  magnificent 
shews,  which  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome  : 
in  the  theatre,  were  stage-plays,  prizes  of  music, 
wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercises :  in 
the  circus,  horse-races,  and  huntings  of  wild  beasts, 
for  live  days  successively,  in  which  five  hundred 
lions  were  killed,  and  on  the  last  day,  twenty  ele- 
phants :  whose  lamentable  howling,  when  mor- 
tally wounded,  raised  such  a  commiseration  in  the 
multitude,  from  a  vulgar  notion  of  their  great 
sense  and  love  to  man,  that  it  destroyed  the  whole 
diversion  of  the  shew,  and  drew  curses  on  Pom- 

*  Tibi  etiam  gratias  agebat,  quod  signa  compenenda  suscepisses. 
AdAtt.  4.9. 

f  Qiium  Poinpeius,  Inquit,  a;dem  A'ictoria:  dedicaturus  esset,  ciijus 
giadus  vicem  thcatri  esseiit,  Sec.  A.  Gell.  X.  1.  Vid.  Tertull.  de 
Spcctac. 

Dion.  Cassius  mentions  it,  as  a  tradition  he  had  met  with,  that  this 
theatre  was  not  really  built  by  Pompey,  but  by  his  freedmaii,  Deme- 
trius, who  had  made  himself  richer  than  Lis  master,  by  attending  him 
in  his  wars ;  and  to  take  off  the  envy  of  raising  so  vast  an  estate,  laid 
out  a  considerable  part  of  it  upon  the  theatre,  and  gave  the  honor  of 
it  to  Pompey.     Dio,  p.  107,     Seiiec.  deTranq.  Anim.  c.  8. 
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pey  himself,  for  being  the  aiitlior  of  so  miicli 
cruelty*:  so  true  it  is,  what  Cicero  observes  of 
this  kind  of  prodigality,  that  there  is  no  real  dig- 
nity, or  lasting  honor  in  it :  that  it  satiates,  while 
it  pleases,  and  is  forgotten,  as  soon  as  it  is  overt. 
It  gives  us,  however,  a  genuine  idea  of  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  these  principal  subjects  of  Rome : 
who,  from  their  private  revenues,  could  raise  such 
noble  buildings,  and  provide  such  shews,  from  the 
several  quarters  of  the  world,  which  no  monarch 
on  earth  is  now  able  to  exhibit. 

Cicero,  contrary  to  his  custom,  was  present  at 
these  shews,  out  of  compliment  to  Pompey,  and 
gives  a  particular  account  of  them  to  his  friend 
M.  Marius,  who  could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from 
his  books  and  retreat  in  the  country.  "  The  old 
"  actors,"  says  he,  "  who  had  left  tlie  stage,  came 
'*  on  to  it  again  in  honor  to  Pompey ;  but,  for  the 
"sake  of  their  own  honor,  ought  rather  to  have 
"  staid  away ;  our  friend  iEsopus,  appeared  to  be 
"  quite  sunk  and  worn  out ;  so  that  all  people 
"  seemed  willing  to  grant  him  his  quietus  :  for,  in 

•  Magnificentissima  vero  Pompeii  iiostri  miinera  in  secundo  Con- 
sulatu.     De  Offic.  2.  16. 

Pompeii  quoque  altero  Consulatu,  dcdicatione  templi  Veneris  vic- 
tricis,  pugnavere  in  Civco  viginti  elepliautes.  Aniissa  fiigx  spe  mise- 
ricordiam  viilgi  incnarrabili  liabitu  querentes  supplicavere,  qnadam, 
sese  lameiitatione  coniplorantes,  tanto  popiili  dolore,  ut  oblitiis  Iin- 
peratoris.  Flens  universus  consurgeret,  dirasque  Pompeio,  quas  ille 
mox  luit,  pcenas  imprecaretur.  Plin.  I.  8,  7.  Vid.  Dio,  1.  39.  p.  107. 
It.  Pint,  in  Pomp. 

-j-  In  his  infinitis,  sumptibus,  uihil  nos  niagnopere  mirari :  cum  nee 
necessitati  subveniatur,  nee  dignitas  augeatur:  ipsaque  ilia  delectatio 
mullitudinis  sit  ad  breve  exiguumque  tempns  ;  in  quo  taijien  ipsp 
una  cum  satietate  memoria  quoque  moriatur  voluptatis.  Dc  Offic. 
2.  16. 
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''  attempting  to  raise  his  voice,  where  he  had  oc- 
"  casion  to  swear,  his  speech  faultered  and  failed 
"  him.  In  the  other  plays,  tlie  vast  apparatus, 
"  and  crowded  machinery  which  raised  the  ad- 
"  miration  of  the  mob,  spoiled  the  entertainment  : 
*'  six  hundred  mules,  infinite  treasures  of  plate, 
''  troops  of  horse  and  foot  fighting  on  the  stage. 
"The  huntings,  indeed,  were  magnificent;  but 
"  what  pleasure,  to  a  man  of  taste,  to  see  a  poor 
"  w^eak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast ; 
"  or,  a  noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a  spear : 
"  the  last  day's  shew  of  elephants,  instead  of 
"  delight,  raised  a  general  compassion,  and  an 
"  opinion  of  some  relation  between  that  animal 
"  and  man  :  but,  lest  you  should  think  me  wholly 
"  happy,  in  these  days  of  diversion,  I  have  almost 
"  burst  myself  in  the  defence  of  your  friend 
"  Gallus  Caninius.  If  the  city  would  be  as 
"  kind  to  me,  as  they  are  to  ^sopus,  I  would 
"  willingly  quit  the  stage,  to  live  with  you, 
"  and  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  and  liberal  ease*." 

The  city  continued,  for  a  great  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, without  its  annual  magistrates:  for  the  elec- 
tions, which  had  been  postponed  from  the  last 
year,  were  still  kept  off  by  the  consuls,  till  they 
could  settle  them  to  their  minds,  and  secure  them 
to  their  own  creatures :  winch  they  effected,  at 
last,  except  in  the  case  of  two  tribunes,  w^ho  slipt 
into  the  office  against  their  will :  but  the  most  re- 
markable repulse  was,  of  M.  Cato  from  the  pra?.- 
torship,  which  was  given  to  Vatinius;  from  the 

*  Ep.  Fam.  7.  1. 
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best  citizen  to  the  worst.  Cato,  upon  his  return 
from  the  Cyprian  voyage,  was  complimented  by 
the  senate,  for  that  service,  with  tlie  offer  of  the 
praetorship  in  an  extraordinary  manner*.  But  he 
dechned  the  comphmcnt,  thinking  it  more  agree- 
able to  his  character  to  obtain  it  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people :  but  when 
the  election  came  on,  in  wh.ich  he  was  thought 
sure  of  success,  Pompey  broke  up  the  assembly, 
on  pretence  of  somewhat  inauspicious  in  the 
heavens,  and,  by  intrigue  and  management,  got 
Vatinius  declared  pra:tor,  who  had  been  repulsed 
the  year  before,  with  disgrace,  from  the  asdile- 
shipf:  but  this  being  carried  by  force  of  money, 
and  likely  to  produce  an  impeachment  of  Vati- 
nius, Afranius  moved  for  a  decree,  that  the  prae- 
tors should  not  be  questioned  for  bribery  after 
their  election,  which  passed,  against  the  general 
humor  of  the  senate,  with  an  exception  only  of 
sixty  days,  in  which  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  private  men.  The  pretence  for  the  decree 
was,  that  so  much  of  the  year  being  spent,  the 
whole  would  pass  without  any  pr<etors  at  all,  if 
a  liberty  of  impeaching  was  allowed.  "  From 
*'  this  moment,"  says  Cicero,  "  they  have  given 
"the  ejsclusion  to  Cato;  and,  being  masters  of 
"  all,  resolve  that  all  the  world  shall  know  it  J." 

*  Cujus  ministerii  gratia  Senalus  relationem  Interponi  jubebat,  tit 
prxtoriis  comitiis  extra  ordinem  ratio  ejus  haberclur.  Sed  ipse  id 
fieri  passus  non  est.     Val.  Max.  4.  1.     Plut.  in  Cato. 

f  Proxima  dementia;  suffragia — qiioniain  qncm  tionorem  Ca- 
toni  negaverant,  Vatiuio  dare  coacti  sunt.  Val.  Max.  7.  5.  Plut.  ia 
Pomp. 

J  A,  D.  III.  id.  Mail  S.  C.  factum  est  dc  ambitu  in  Manii seiiten' 
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Cicero's  Palatine  house,  and  the  adjoining  por- 
tico of  CatuUis,  were  now  iinished,  and,  as  he  and 
his  brotlier  were  the  curators,  hkewise,  of  the  re- 
paii-s  of  the  temple  of  Tellus*,  so  they   seem   to 
have  provided  some  inscriptions  for  these  build- 
ings, in  honor  and  memory  of  themselves:  but, 
since  no  public  inscriptions  could  be  set  up,  un- 
less by  public  authority,  they  were  apprehensive 
of   an    opposition   from    Clodius.      Cicero    men- 
tioned  the    case    to  Pompey,  who   promised   his 
assistance,    but   advised    him    to    talk   also   with 
Crassus,  which  he   took  occasion  to  do,  as  he  at- 
tended him  liome  one  day  from  the  senate.     Cras- 
sus readily  undertook    the  afiair,    and    told  him, 
that  Clodius  had   a  point  to  carry  for  himself, 
by  Pompey's  help   and  his,  and   that,    if  Cicero 
would   not   oppose    (Modius,    he    was    persuaded 
that  Clodius  ^^ould  not  disturb  liim ;  to   which 
Cicero   consented.       Clodius's    business    was,    to 
procure  one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieutenan- 
cies, that  he  might  go  with  a  public  character  to 
Byzantium  and  king  Brogitariis,  to  gather  the  mo- 
ney \\  hich  they  owed  him  for  past  services.     "  As 
"  it  is  a  mcic  money  matter,"  says  Cicero,  "  I  shall 
"  not  concern  myself  about  it,  whether  I  gain  my 
''  own  point  or  not,  though  Pompey  and  Crassus 
''  have  jointly  undertaken  it;  but  he  seems  to  have 

tiam.  Seel  magno  cum  gemitu  Senatiis.  Consules  non  sunt  perse- 
cuti  eorum  sententias  :  qui  Afranio  cum  essent  assensi  addiilorunt,  lit 
prslores  ita  crearentur,  ut  dies  LX.  privati  essent.— Eo  die  Catonem 
plane  rcpudiarunt.  Quid  multa?  Tenent  omnia,  idque  ita  omnes 
inteliigere  volunt.     Ad  Quint.  2.  9. 

*  Quod  iEdus  TcUuris  est  curalionis  mei.     De  Harusp.  rcsp.  14. 
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"  obtained  what  he  desired,  since,  besides  the  in- 
''  tended  inscriptions,  he  mentions  a  statue  also  of 
"  his  brother,  wliich  he  had  actually  erected  at  the 
"  temple  of  Tellus*." 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  interests 
of  the  triumvirate,  published  a  law,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  the  term  of 
five  years  :  to  Pompey,  Spain  and  Afric;  to  Cras- 
sus,  Syria,  and  the  Parthian  war,  with  a  power  of 
raisins;  what  forces  they  thouo-ht  lit:  and  that 
Ccesar's  commission  should  be  renewed  also  for  live 
years  more-  The  law  was  opposed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  senate ;  and,  above  all,  b}'  Cato,  Fa- 
vonius,  and  two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Ateius  Capito, 
and  P.  Aquilius  Gallus  :  but  the  superior  force  of 
the  consuls  and  the  other  tribunes  prevailed,  and 
cleared  the  forum  by  violence  of  all  their  oppo- 
nents. The  law  no  sooner  passed,  than  Crassus 
began  to  prepare  for  his  eastern  expedition  ;  and 
was  in  such  haste  to  set  forward,  that  he  left 
Rome  above  two  months  before  the  expiration  of 
his  consulship:  his  eagerness  to  inxolve  the  Repub- 
lic in  a  desperate  war,  for  which  the  Parthians  had 
given  no  pretext,  was  generally  detested  by  the 

*  Malta  nocte  cum  Yibullio  veni  ad  Pompelum.  Ciimque  ego 
egissem  de  istis  operibus  &  inscriptionibiis,  per  niihi  benigne  respon- 
dit.  Cum  Crasso  se  dixit  loqui  velle,  iniliique,  ut  idem  facerera 
suasit.  Crassum  Consulem  ex  Senatu  domum  reduxi:  suscepit  rem, 
dixitque  esse  quod  Clodius  hoc  tempore  ciiperet  se,  &  per  Pompeium 
coasequi.  Putare  se,  si  ego  eiim  non  impedirem,  posse  me  adipisci 
sine  contentione  quod  vellem,  &c.     Ad  Quint.  2,  9. 

Reddita  est  miiii  pervetus  epistola;  in  qua  de  lEde  Teiluris,  &  de 
porticu  Catuli  me  admones.  Fit  utrumque  dijigcnter.  Ad  TeJluris 
etiam  tuam  statuam  locavi.    lb.  3.  1. 
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city:  the  tribune  Atcius  declared  it  impious,  and 
prohibited  by  all  the  auspices,  and  denounced  dire- 
ful iin{)rccaLions  against  it;  but  finding  Crassus 
determined  to  march^  in  defiance  of  all  religion,  he 
waited  for  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  having 
dressed  up  a  little  altar,  stood  ready  with  a  fire  and 
sacrifice  to  devote  him  to  destruction*.  Atcius  was 
afterwards  turned  out  of  the  senate  by  Appius, 
when  he  was  censor,  for  falsifying  the  auspices  on 
this  occasion;  but  tiiC  miserable  fate  of  Crassus 
supported  the  credit  of  them  ;  and  confirmed  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  the  inevitable  force  of  those  an- 
cient rites,  in  drawing  down  the  divine  vengeance 
on  all,  who  presumed  to  contemn  themf-  Appius 
was  one  of  the  augurs;  and  the  only  one  of  the 
college,  who  maintained  the  truth  of  their  auguries, 
and  the  reality  of  di\ination;  for  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  rest ;  who  chaiged  him  also  with 
an  absurdity,  in  <the  reason,  which  he  subscribed, 
for  his  censure  upon  Ateius,  viz.  that  he  had  falsi- 
fied the  auspices,  and  brought  a  great  calamity  on 
the  Roman  people  :  for  if  the  auspices,  they  said, 
were  false,  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect, 
or  be  the  cause  of  that  calamity  J.     But  though 

*  Dio,  1.  39.  p.  100.     Pint,  ill  Crass. 

f  M.  Crasso  ciuicl  acciderit,  videimis,  dirarum  obnunciatione  ne- 
glectu. — De  Divin.  1.  16. 

:J:  Solus  eniin  nniitorum  annoriiin  memoria,  rion  decantandi  Au- 
gurii,  sed  divinandi  tenuit  disciplinam :  quern  irridebant  collegae  tui, 
♦^unique  turn  Pisidam,  turn  Soramim  Augiivem  esse  dicebant, 
Qiiibus  nulla  videbatur  in  Anguriis  aul  Anspiciis  pr;csensio. — lb.  47. 

In  quo  Appius,  bonus  Augur. — Non  satis  scienter — Civem  egre- 
gium,  Aleium  censor  notavit,  quod  enirntituin  auspicia  subscrijv 
serit. — (iu:c  si  falsa  fuiisct  nullam  adferre  potuisset  causam  calami- 
tatis.     lb.  IG. 
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they  were  undoubtedly  forged,  it  is  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  had  a  real  influence  on  the  over- 
throw of  Crassus :  for  the  terror  of  them  had 
deeply  possessed  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and 
made  them  turn  every  thing  which  they  saw,  or 
heard,  to  an  omen  of  their  ruin ;  so  that  when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight,  they  were  struck  with 
such  a  panic,  that  they  had  not  courage  or  spirit 
enough  left,  to  make  a  tolerable  resistance. 

Crassus  was  desirous,  before  he  left  Rome,  to  be 
reconciled  to  Cicero  :  they  had  never  been  real 
friends,  but  generally  opposite  in  party ;  and  Ci- 
cero's early  engagements  with  Pompey  kept  him, 
of  course,  at  a  distance  from  Crassus :  their  cold- 
ness was  still  increased  on  account  of  Catiline's 
plot,  of  which  Crassus  was  strongl}-  suspected;  and 
charged  Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  that  sus- 
picion :  they  carried  it,  however,  on  both  sides,  with 
much  decency ;  out  of  regard  to  Crassus's  son, 
Publius,  a  professed  admirer  and  disciple  of  Cicero; 
till  an  accidental  debate  in  the  senate  blew  up  their 
secret  grudge  into  an  open  quarrel.  The  debate 
was  upon  Gabinius,  whom  Crassus  undertook  to 
defend,  with  many  severe  reflections  upon  Cicero; 
wh(j  replied,  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave  a  free 
vent  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus's  many  in- 
juries, which  had  been  gathering,  he  says,  several 
years,  but  lain  dormant  so  long,  that  he  took  it 
to  be  extinguished,  till,  from  this  accident,  it 
burst  out  into  a  flame.  The  quarrel  gave  great  joy 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  senate;  who  highly  applauded 
Cicero,  in  hopes  to  embroil  him  with  the  triumvi- 


0^  Tiir:  LiFi:  of  cicero  sect.  vt. 
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rate  :  but  Pompcv  labored  hard  to  make  it  up,  and 
Cresar  also,  hv  letter,  expressed  his  uneasiness 
upon  it;  and  begged  it  of  Cicero,  as  a  favor,  to 
be  reconciled  with  Crassus ;  so  that  he  could  not 
hold  out  against  an  intercession  so  powerful,  and 
so  well  enforced  by  his  affection  to  young  Crassus  : 
their  reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  mutual  pro- 
fessions of  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  future;  and 
Cra.ssus,  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  it  to  the 
city,  invited  himself  just  before  his  departure,  to 
Slip  with  Cicero  ;  who  entertained  him  in  the  gar- 
dens of  his  son-in-law,  Crassipes  *.  These  gar- 
dens were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tibe-r,  and  seem 
to  have  been  famous  for  their  beauty  and  situa- 
tion (:  and  arc  the  only  proof  which  we  meet  with 
of  the  splendid  fortunes  and  condition  of  Cras- 
sipes. 

■  Cicero  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
country,  in  study  and  retreat;  pleased,  he  says, 
that  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  those  squabbles, 
where  he  must  either  liavc  defended  what  he  did 
not  approve,  or  deserted  the  man  whom  he  ought 

*  Kcpentinam  cjin  Gabinii  defensionem — Si  sine  ulla  mea  con- 
tiimelia  siiscepisset,  tuiissem  :  sed  cum  me  dispiitantem,  non  laces- 
sentem  hisisset,  e.xarsi  non  solum  prxsenti,  credo,  iracundia  (nam 
eatam  vdK^mens  fortasse  non  fuisset)  sed  cum  incUisum  illud  odium 
raultarum  tjus  in  me  injuriarum,  quod  ego  elTudisse  me  omne  arbi- 
Irabar,  residuum  tamen  insciente  me  fuisset,  omne  repente  appa* 
niit — Cumciue  Pompeius  ita  contend isset,  ut  nihil  nnquam  magis,  ut 
cum  Crasso  rediirm  in  gratiam  ;  C.rsarque  per  literas  maxima  se 
mok'stia  ex  ilia  contenlionc  alfectum  ostenderet :  habui  non  tempo- 
rum  solum  meorum  ralionem,  sed  etiam  naturae.  Crassu  que  ut 
quasi  testata  populo  Rom.  essct  nostra  gratia,  pirneameis  Laribus  in 
provinciam  est  profectus.  Nam  cum  milii  con<liNisset,  coenavit  apud 
me  in  mei  gcu'-ri  Crassipedis  hortis. — Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

t  Ad  Quint.  3.  7.     Ad  Att.  4.  K\ 
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not  to  forsake*.  In  this  retirement,  he  put  the 
last  hand  to  Ills  piece,  on  the  Complete  Orator, 
which  he  sent  to  Atticus,anc]  promises  also  to  send 
to  Lentubis;  telUng  him,  that  he  had  intermitted 
his  old  task  of  orations,  and  betaken  himself  to 
the  milder  and  gentler  studies ;  in  wliich  he  had 
finished,  to  his  satisfiction,  three  hooks,  by  way 
of  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  the  orator,  in  Aris- 
totle's manner,  which  would  be  of  use  to  his  son, 
young  Lentnlus,  being  drawn,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  the  schools,  and  the  (hy  method  of  pre- 
cepts, but  comprehending  all  tbat  the  ancients, 
and  especially  Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  had  taugiit 
on  the  institution  of  an  orator f. 

The  three  books  contain  as  many  dialogues, 
upon  the  character  and  idea  of  the  perfect  orator  ; 
the  principal  speakers  were  P.  Crassus,  and  ^L 
Antonius;  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  Re- 
public, and  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence, 
which  Rome  had  then  known :  they  were  near 
forty  years  older  than  Cicero,  and  the  first  Romans 
who  could  pretend  to  dispute  the  prize  of  oratory 
with  the  Greeks;  and  who  carried  the  Latin 
tongue  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  left  littb 

*  Ego  ufiiisse  me  in  alf<?rc;itlonibus,  qiias  in  Sejiatu  factas  audio, 
fero  uon  moleslp;  nam  aiii:  di'tcndissem  quod  non  placerct,  aat  dc- 
fuissem  cui  non  oporleivt.     Ad  Att.  4.  1."?. 

■f  Scrips!  etiam,  (nam  ab  orationibiis  dijunpo  me  fere,  refcroque 
ad  mansuetiorcs  musas)  scripsi  igitiir  Amtoteleo  more,  qiieiiiadmoduia 
quidem  voliii,  tres  libros  in  disputationo  et  dialogo  <le  Oratore,  quo*; 
arbitror  Lentulo  tuo  non  fore  iniitiles.  Abhorrent  eniin  a  coniminni- 
bus  pnceptis:  ac  omncm  anticniorum,  &  i\ristoteleam  .i  I'^ocraitcam 
ratioritm  oratoriam  coinplectiuUur.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 
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or  no  room  for  any  farther  improvement*.  The 
disputation  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  and  for 
the  instruction  of  two  young  orators  of  great 
hopes,  C.  Cotta  and  P.  Sulpicius,  who  were  tlien 
bcirinniuG:  to  flourish  at  the  bar :  Cicero  himself 
was  not  present  at  it,  but  being  informed  by  Cotta, 
of  the  principal  heads,  and  general  argument  of 
tlie  whole,  su])plied  the  rest  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  different  style  and  manner, 
which  those  great  men  were  known,  to  pursue; 
and  with  design  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
them  both,  but  especially  of  Crassus,  who  had 
been  the  director  of  his  early  studies;  and  to  whom 
he  assigns  the  defence  of  that  notion,  which  lie 
himself  always  entertained,  of  the  character  of  a 
tonsinnmate  speakerf. 

Atticus  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  trea- 
tise, and  commended  it  to  the  skies  ;  but  objected 
to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  Sceevola  from  the 
disputation,    after  he  had    once  been   introduced 

*  Crassus— (iiuUiior  &  triirinta  turn  habcbat  annos,  totidcmque 
aiinis  mihi  a-tale  pnuslabat — Trieniiio  ipso  minor  (niam  Antoiiius, 
quod  idcirco  posui,  ut  dict-iidi  Latiiie  prima  matiirilas  qua  a?tate  e.x- 
titisset,  posset  nolari ;  &  inteiligeretur,  jam  ad  summiim  paMie  esse 
perductam,  ut  eo  nihil  ferine  (iuis<|uani  addere  posset,  nisi  qui  a  phi- 
losophia,  ajnreciviii,  ab  liistoria  fuisset  in-tnictior.     Brut.  275. 

Nunc  :id  Antonium,  Crassumque  perveniinus.  Nam  ego  sic  ex- 
istimo  lios  oratores  fuisse  ma.\imos :  &  in  his  primum  cum  Graccorum 
gloria  latine  dicendi  copiam  a»qiiatam.     lb.  250. 

^  t  Nos  cnim,  ^\m  ipsi  sermoni  non  interfuissemiis,  &  quibus  C. 
Coita  fantunimodo  locos,  ac  sententias  hujus  disputationis  tradidis- 
spt,  (juo  in  genere  orationis  utrumque  oratorem  cognoveramns,  id 
ipsum  sumus  in  cornm  sermonc  adumbrare  conali.— De  Oiat.  3.  4. 

It  ei,  (Crasso)  &  si  nequaquam  parem  illius  ingenio,  at  pro  nostro 
tamen  studio  meritam  graliam'debitamque  refcranius. lb. 
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into  the  first  dialogue.  Cicero  defends  himself  by 
the  example  of  their  god,  Plato,  as  he  calls  him, 
in  his  book  on  CJovernment;  where  tlie  scene  be- 
ing ilaid- in  the  liouse  of  an  old  gentleman,  Ce- 
phalu's,  the  old  man,  after  bearing  a  part  in  the 
first  conversation,  excuses  hiniself  that  he  must 
go  to  prayers,  and  returns  no  more;  Plato  not 
thinkino-  it  suitable  to  the  character  of  his  ao-e,  to 
l>e  detained  in.  the  company  through  so  long  a 
discourse :  that,  with  greater  reason,  therefore,  he 
had  used  the  same  caution  in  the  case  of  Sca^vola; 
since  it  was  hot  decent  to  suppose  a  person  of  hi.s 
dignity^  extreme  age,  anrl  infirm  liealth,  spending 
several  days  'Successively  in  another  nian's  house  : 
that  the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to  his  parti- 
cular profession,  but  the  other  two  turned  chielly 
on  the  rules  arid  precepts  of  the  art,  where  it  was 
not  proper  for  one  of  Sca^vola's  temper  and  cha- 
racter to  assist  only  as  a  hearer*.  Tliis  admirable 
work  remains  entire,  a  standing  monument  of 
Cicero's  parts  and  abilities ;  which,  while  it  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks 
out  the  way,  by  which  Cicero  formed  himself  to 
that  character,  it  explains  the  reason,  likewise, 
why  nobody  has  since  equalled  him,  or.  ever  will, 
till  there  be  found  again  united,  wdjat  will  hardly 
be  found  single  in  any  man,  the  same  industry,  and 
the  same  parts. 

•  Qno'l  in  iis  libris,  quos  laiidas,  personam  dcsideras  Sca?voIae. 
Non  cam  teniere  dimovi,  sed  feci  idem,  quod  in  «7D?wtT««  Deus  ille 
noster,  Plato.  Cum  in  Pira-eum  Socrates  venisset  ad  Cepiialum,  lo- 
cupletem  &  festivum  senem,  quoad  primus  illesermo  haberetur  «iUest 
in  disputando  Senex,  &c.     Ad  Att.  4.   16. 
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Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  about  tlie  middle  of 
November,  to  assist  at  Milo's  wedding;,  who  mar- 
vied  Fausta,  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  the  daughter  of 
Sylla  the  dictator*;  with  whom,  as  some  writers 
say,  he  found  Sallust,  the  historian,  in  bed,  not 
lono"  after,  and  had  him  soundlv  lashed,  before  he 
dismissed  him.  The  consuls,  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus,  having  reaped  all  the  fruit,  which  they  hatl 
proposed  from  the  consulship,  of  securing  to  them- 
selves the  provinces  which  they  wanted,  were  not 
much  concerned  about  the  choice  of  their  succes- 
sors ;  so  that,  after  postponing  the  election  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  gave  way,  at  last,  to  their 
enemy,  L.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus;  being  content 
to  have  joined  with  him  their  friend,  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher. 


A.  Vrb.f99.  Cic.  33.  Cos«.—l.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus.    A.  Claudius  Fulcher. 

As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  Crassus's  ene- 
mies began  to  attack  him  in  the  senate :  their  de- 
sign was  to  revoke  his  commission,  or  abridge  it, 
at  least,  of  the  power  of  making  war  upon  the 
Parthians :  but  Cicero  exerted  himself  so  strenu- 
ously in  his  defence,  thathebaffled  their  attempts, 
after  a  warm  contest  with  the  consuls  themselves, 
and  several  of  the  consular  senators.  He  jravc 
Crassus  an  account  of  the  debate,  by  letter,  in 
which  he  tells  him,  that  be  had  given  proof,  not 

*  AdAtt.  4.  13.  S.  8. 
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only  to  his  fVieiids  and  family,  but  to  the  whole 
city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilialron ;  and 
asstires  him  of  his  resolution  to  serve  him,  with  all 
his  pains,  advice,"  authority,  interest,  in  every 
thing  great  or  small,  which  eondemed  himself, 
his  friends,  or  clients;  and  bids  him  look  upon 
that  letter,  as  a  league  of  amity,  which,  on  his'' 
part,  should  be  inviolably  observed  *. 

The  month  of  February  being  generally  employ- 
ed in  giving  audience  to  foreign  princes  and  em- 
bassadors, Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  a  terri- 
ritbry  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  f,  preferred 
a  petition  to  the  senate,  for  some  new  honor  or 
privilege,  which  was  commonly  decreed  to  princes' 
in-  alliance  with  the  Republip:  but  Cicero,  being 
in  a  rallying  humor,  made  the  petition  so  ridicu- 
Ibils,  tliat  the  house  rejected  it,  and,  at  his  mo- 
tion; reserved,  likewise,  out  of  his  jurisdiction, 
one  of  hik' priiicipal  towns.  Zeugma;  in  which  was 
the  chief  bridged  arid  passage  over  the  Euphrates. 
Cs^sar,  in  his  consulship,  had  granted  to  this  king 
the  honor  of  the  praetexta,  or  the  robe  of  the  Ro- 
man' magistrates ;  which  was  always  disagreeable 
tx)''t^'  nobility,  who  did  not  care  to  see  these 
petty  princes  put  upon  the  same  rank  with  them- 
selves ;  so  that  Cicero,  calling  out  upon  the  no- 
bles, '*  will  you,"  says  he,  "  who  refused  the  prs^- 
*'  texta  to  the  king  of  Bostra,  suffer  this  Comage- 

^'  Hi^'li^e'rk^'V'eHtTi'cxlsitlmes  foederis  habituras  esse  \'im,  nbii'  epis- 
tblae ;  irieque  ea,  qu'ae  tibi  promitto  ac  recipioi  sanctissime  esse  obser- 
vatiinim— Ep.  I^arh;  5'.   S. 

t  Ep.  Fam.  15.   1,  3,  4. 
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^Miiau  to  strut  in  purple!"  Hut  this  disappoiiit- 
Tiicut  Has  not  more  luortifying  to  the  king  than  it 
was  to  the  consuls,  v  liosc  hest  perquisites  were 
drawn  from  these  comi)hnients,  M'liich  were  always 
repaid  by  rich  presents  ;  so  that  Ajjpius,  who  had 
been  lately  reconciled  to  Cicero,  and  paid  a  j>arti- 
cular  court  to  liini  at  this  time,  applied  to  liim,  by 
Attieus,  and  tlieir  connnon  friends,  to  suffer  the 
petitions  of  this  sort  to  pass  quietly,  nor  destroy 
the  usual  liarvest  of  tiic  ipontli,  and  make  it  quite 

barren  to  liim  *.  »6>»ejiff 

C'iccroinade  an  excursion  this  spring  to  v'm}. 
his  several  seats  and  estates  in  the  country ;;  and,, 
in  his  Cunian  villa,  began  "a  Treatise  on  Pqlitiqs,;^ 
"  or,  on  the  best  State  of  a  City,  and  the  Di^.tiej|; 
"  ol;'  a  Citi/5cn:"  be  calls  it  a  great  and  laboripu^S: 
work,  yet,  worthy  of  his  pains,  if  lie  could  su/[:cced; 
in  it;  "  if  not,,'!  shall  throw  it,"  says  })Q„.,"  into, 
"  that  sea,  which  is  now  before  me,,  jind  attjep]^^, 
"  something. else,  since  it  is  impossible  for  me  tp,l)f; 
"  idle.''  It  was  drawn  ui)  in, the  form  of  a  dialogue,, 
in  uhich  the  greatest  persons  of  the  old  Uepubj[i,^. 
were  introduced,  debating  on: ^he  origin  and,  l^t 
constitution  of  government;  Scipio,  Lielius,  P^|us, 

*  De  Comageiio  rege,  quod  rem  totam  discusseram,  mihi't  per  ih': 
L  ^)er  Poniponiiim  blahditur  Appius,  Yidet 'fi)iin,  si  hoc  genert;  di- 
tendi  utar  in  caleris,  Kebruariiini  stcriU-iH  fulurum.  Eiimque  lusi 
jocose  salts:  ntH|iic  solum  illud  extor^i  opp'iduluhi,  ijiio'd  erat  poSitlifn 
in  Kuphrat*',  Z^-ugma ;  feed  pfaterea  togam  ejus  prsiex tarn,  <piam 
♦•rat  ridpptus  CVsare  consul*',  magno  liominiim  risu  cavillatus. — Vos 
auU  111  homines  nobiles,-  qui  Bostrenum  jjia'lextatuni  xion  ferebatis, 
Comagenum  terctis .' — Multa  dixi  in  ignobileni  regem,  q»iibu>  totus, 
••n  explosus.  Quo  gcncrc  commotus  Appius  totain  me  ampleualBf, 
—Ad  Quint.  2.   12. 
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ManiliiLs,  c^c  *.  The  whole  was  to  be  distributed 
mto  nine  books,  each  of  them  the  suhjeet  of  one 
"  day's  disputation  :  wlien  he  had  finislied  the  two 
first,  the\'  were  read  in  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  some 
of  liis  friends;  where  Sallnst,  wlio  was  one  of  tiie 
company,  advised  liim  to  change  his  plan,  and 
treat  the  suhjeet  in  his  own  person,  as  Aristotle 
jiad  done  before  him;  aliedging,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  those  ancients,  instead  of  adding  gra- 
vity, gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  argument, 
Mdiich  would  have  the  greater  weight,  Avlien  deli- 
vered from  himself  as  being  the  work,  not  of  a 
little  sophist,  or  contemplative  theorist,  but  of  a 
consular  senator  and  statesman,  conversant  in  the 
greatest  affairs,  and  writing  what  his  own  practice, 
and  the  experience  of  many  years,  had  tauglit  liim 
to  be  true.  These  reasons  seemed  very  plausible, 
and  made  him  think  of  altering  his  scheme;  espe- 
cially, since,  by  throM'ing  tlie  scene  so  far  back, 
he  precluded  himself  from  touching  on  tho^e  im- 
portant revolutions  of  the  Republic,  Mdiich  were 
later  than  the  period  to  which  he  confined  Jum- 
self :  but,  after  some  deliberation,  being  unwilling 
to  tlirow  away  tlie  two  books  ahead}'  finished, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  he  resolved  to 
stick  to  the  old  plan,  and  as  he  had  preferred   it 

*  Scribebam  ilia,  qua-  dixeram  ro-oXiltKa;,  spissiim  sane  opus  iv-  ope- 
rosuni :  sed  si  ex  senleiitia  successeiit,  bene  erit  opera  posita ;  sin 
minus,  in  illud  ipsum  mare  dejiciemus,  quod  scribentes  spectanius; 
aggrediemur  alia,  (luoniam  <.[uiescere  non  ])os?iiniiis.     lb.  14. 

Hanc  ego,  ([uain  institui,  de  Repub.  dispiifationeni  in  African! 
personam  &  Pliili,  &  La^lii  c^;  Manilii  euntuli,  &c. — Kern,  quod  tf 
non  fiigit,  magnam  complexus  sum  &  gi-avini,  &r  plurimi  otii,  q\\o*\ 
ego  maxinie  egeo.     Ad  Alt.  4.  Ifi. 
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from  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offence,  so 
lie  nursiied  it  witliout  any  other  alteration,  thari 
tliat  of  rechicing  the  number  of  books  frorii  nine  tp 
six;  in  which  form  they  were  afterwards  pubUshed, 
and  survived  him  for  several  ages,  though  now  un- 
fortunately lost*. 

From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  wliich  still 
remain,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  perform- 
ance, and  one  of  his  ca])ital  pieces;  where  all  the 
important  questions  in  politics  and  morality  were 
discussed,  w  ith  the  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy; 
of  the  origin  of  society ;  the  nature  of  law  and 
obligation  ;  the  eternal  difference  of  right  and 
wrong;  of  justice  being  the  only  good  policy,  or 
foundation  either  of  public  or  private  prosperity  : 
so  that  he  calls  his  six  books,  so  many  pledges, 
given  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  of  his  con- 
duett."  The  younger  Scipio  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the   dialogue,    whose   part  it   was,  to 

*  Sermo  autcin  in  novem  &  dies  &  libros  distrihiitus  de  optimo 
btatii  ci%'itati->  ^  de  optinio  cive. — Hi  libii,  cum  in  Tiisciilano  mihi 
legeffntur,  audif'ti"  Sallustio  ;  admonitus  sum  al)  illo,  niulto  niajore 
auctoritate  illis  de  rebus  dici  posse,  si  ipse  ioquerer  dc  Repub.  prxscr- 
tim  cum  essem,  non  Heraclides  Ponticus,  sed  consularis,  &  is,  qui 
in  maximis  versatus  in  Rtpub.  rebus  essem  :  qua-  lam  antiquis  homi- 
nibus  altribuerem,  ea  visum  iri  ficta  esse. — Commovit  me,  &  eo 
magis,  quod  maximos  motus  nostra:  civilalis  attingere  non  poteram, 
quod  erant  infvriores,  quam  illovum  a-tas  qui  loquebantur.  Ego 
autem  id  ipsum  tum  eram  Secutus,  iie  in  nostra  teinpora  iacurrens 
offenderem  quempiam  — Ad  Quint,  3.  5. 

This  will  Solve  that  variation  which  we  find  in  his  own  account  of 
this  work,  in  ditf(>rent  parts  of  his  writings;  and  wliy  Fannius,  who 
in  some  places  is  declared  to  be  a  speaker  in  it,  [Ad  Att.  4.  \6.  Ad 
Qumt.  3.  5.]  is  denied  to  be  so  in  others ;  being  dropt,  when  the 
number  ol  books  was  contracted. 

t  Cuiii  sex  libris,  tanquam  prsdibus  me  ipsum  obstrinxerim,  quos 
tjbi  tarn  valde  probari  gaudeo.     Ad  Att,  6.  I. 
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assert  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
preferably  to  that  of  all  other  states*:  who,  in  the 
sixth  book,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  which  is 
still  preserved  to  us,  takes  occasion  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state,  in  a  manner  so  lively  and  entertain- 
ing, that  it  has  been  the  standing  pattern,  ever 
since,  to  the  wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for  attempt- 
ing the  same  method  of  instilling  moral  lessons,  ia 
the  form  of  dreams  or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  in- 
timacy and  correspondence  of  letters  with  Ca?sar, 
who  had  long  been  endeavoring  to  engage  him  to 
his  friendship,  and,  with  that  view,  had  invited 
his  brother  Quintus  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Gaul ;  where  Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better 
to  his  general,  joined  heartily  in  pressing  his  bro- 
ther to  an  union  with  him,  instead  of  adhering  so 
obstinately  to  Pompey,  who,  as  he  tells  him,  was 
neither  so  sincere,  nor  so  generous  a  friend  as 
Cffisarf.  Cicero  did  not  dislike  the  advice,  and 
expressed  a  readiness  to  compl}^  with  it,  of  which 
Balbus  gave  an  intimation  to  Caesar,  with  a  letter, 
also  inclosed,  from  Cicero  himself;  but  the  packet 
happening  to  fall  into  water,  the  letters  were  all 
destroyed,  except  a  scrap  or  two  of  Balbus's,  to 
which  Caesar  returned  answer ;  "  1  perceive,  that 
"  you  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which 

*  An  censes,  cum  in  illis  de  Kepiib.  lihrin  per>uadere  videatiir  Afri- 
canus,  omnium  Rerumpub.  nostrara  veterem  ilium  fuisse  optiniani. — 
De  Leg.  2.  x.  vid.  ib.  1.  6,  9. 

f  De  Pompeio  assentior  tibi,  vel  tu  potiiis  mihi,  nam,  ut  scis,  jam- 
pridem  istum  canto  Ca;sarem,     Ad  Quint.  2.  13. 
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"  i  could  not  make  out ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess, 
"  it  was  something  latlicr  to  I)e  wished,  than  hoped 
"for*."  But  ('icero  sent  anotlier  copy  of  the 
same  letter,  which  caire  safe  to  his  hands,  written, 
as  he  says,  in  the  familiar  style,  yet  without  de- 
"  parting  from  his  dignity.  Ceesar  answered  him 
with  all  imaginable  kindness,  and  the  offer  of 
every  thing,  in  whi(rh  his  power  could  serxc  huii, 
telling  him,  liow^  agreeable  his  brother's  company 
was  to  him,  by  the  revival  of  their  old  affection; 
and  since  he  was  now  removed  to  such  a  distance 
from  him,  he  would  take  care,  that,  in  their  mutual 
want  of  each  other,  he  should  have  cause  at  least 
to  rejoice,  that  his  brother  was  with  hin>,  ratlier 
than  any  one  else.  He  thanks  him,  also,  for  send- 
ing the  lawyer  Trebatius  to  him,  and  says  upon 
it,  jocosely,  that  there  was  not  a  man  before  in 
his  army,  who  knew  liow  to  draw  a  recognizance. 
Cicero,  in  his  account  of  this  letter  to  his  brother, 
says,  "  it  is  kind  in  you,  and  like  a  brother,  to 
"  press  me  to  this  friendship,  though  1  am  running 
'•  that  way  apace,  myself,  and  shall  do,  what  often 
'*  happens  to  travellers,  who,  rising  later  than  they 
"  intended,  yet,  by  quickening  their  speed,  come 
"  sooner  to  their  journey's  end  than  if  they  had 
"  set  out  earlier,  so  I,  who  have  over-slept  my- 
'*  self  in  my  observance  of  this  man,  though  you 

•  Illc  scripMt  ad  Balbiini,  fa'^ciciilum  ilkim  epistolaium,' in  quo 
fuerat  &  mea  &  Baibi,  totiim  sibi  a(nia  madid  inn  ess«':  ut  ne  illud 
quidein  sciat,  ineain  fuisse  aliqnam  epistolam.  Scd  ex  Balbi  epistola 
pauca  verba  inU-lle.xerat,  ad  quiv  lescripsit  his  verbis.  De  Cicerone 
video  te  quiddam  scripMSSP,  quod  egc  non  inlellexi;  quantum  aiitem 
conjectura  consecniebar,  id  erat  hujusmodi,  ut  mugis  optaiidum,  quam 
sperandum  pulartm.     Ad  Quint.  2.  IC. 
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"  were  frequently  rousing  me,  will  correct  my 
"  past  laziness  by  mending  my  pace  for  the  fu- 
''  ture."  l)iit  as  to  Iiis  seeking  any  advantage 
or  personal  benefit  from  this  alliance,  "  believe 
"  me,'  says  he,  "  you  who  know  me,  I  have 
"  from  him  already  what  I  most  value,  the  assur- 
"  ance  of  his  affection,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the 
*'  great  things  that  he  oflers  me — *."  In  another 
letter,  he  sa^'s ;  "  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  his 
"  promises,  want  no  farther  honors,  nor  desire 
"  any  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing  more  but 
**  the  continuance  of  his  esteem,  yet  live  still 
*'  in  snch  a  course  of  ambition  and  fatigue,  as 
*'  if  I  were  expecting  what  I  do  not  really  de- 
"  siref." 

But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Ccesar's  gene- 
rosity for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  fieely  for  his 
friends;  for,  besides  his  brother,  who  was  Ciesar's 
lieutenant,   and  Trebatius,    who  was  his  lawyer, 

*  Cum  Cssaris  Uteris,  refLitis  omni  officio,  diligentia,  suavitate — 
Qiiarum  initium  est,  quani  siiavis  ci  tiius  adveiiUis  fuerit,  &  recopcla- 
lio  veteris  ainoris  ;  deiiule  se  eirecliiriini,  ut  ego  in  medio  dolore  ac 
desidcrio  tiii,  te,  cum  a  me  abesses,  potissimiim  secum  esse  la-tarer. — 
Trebatium  quod  ad  se  miserim,  persalse  &  Inimaniter  etiam  gratias 
miliiagit:  negat  enim  in  tanta  imiltitiidine  eoriim,  qui  una  pssent, 
quempiam  fuisse,  qui  vadimonium  coucipere  posset. — 

Quare  facis  tu  quidem  traternc,  (piod  me  hortaiis,  sed  melierculc 
cunentein  lumc  i|uidem,  ut  omnia  mea  studia  in  istum  unum  con- 
feram,  &c. 

Sed  miiii  crede,  quern  nosti,  quod  in  istis  rebus  ego  plurimi  -.rsti- 
mo,  jam  iiabeo  : — deinde  Cssaris  tantum  in  me  amorem,  quern  omni- 
bus liis  honoribus,  quos  a  me  a  so  expectare  vult,  antepono.  Ad 
Quint.  2.  15. 

f  Promissis  iis,  qiiie  ostcndit,  non  valde  pendeo:  nee  honores 
sitio,  nee  desidero  gloriam :  magisque  ejus  voluntatis  ])erpetuita- 
teni,  quam  promissorum  exitum  expecto.  ^"iv()tameIl  in  ea  am- 
bitione  &  Jahore,  tanquam  id,  quod  non  po^tulo,  ixpectem* 
lb.  3.  5. 
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he  procured  an  eminent  post  for  Orfiiis,  and  a 
ret;iii:ent  for  Curtius ;  yet  CTsar  was  chiding 
him,  all  the  while,  for  his  reservedness  in  ask- 
ing* His  recommendatory  letter  of  Trebatius, 
will  shew  both  what  a  sliare  he  possessed,  at  this 
time,  of  Caesar's  confidence,  and  with  what  an 
affectionate  zeal  he  used  to  recommend  his 
friends. 

CICERO    TO    d:SAR,    EBIPEROR. 

"  See,  how  I  have  persuaded  mj'sclf  to  consi- 
"  der  you  as  a  second  self;  not  only  in  wdiat 
"  affects  my  own  interest,  but  in  what  concerns 
"my  friends:  I  had  resolved,  whithersoever  I 
"  went  abroad,  to  carry  C.  Trebatius  along  with 
"  nic,  that  I  might  bring  him  home,  adorned  with 
"  the  fruits  of  my  care  and  kindness  ;  but  since 
"  Pompey's  stay  in  Rome  has  been  longer  than 
*'  I  expected,  and  my  own  irresolution,  to  which 
"  you  are  no  stranger,  will  either  wholly  hinder, 
"  or,  at  least,  retard  my  going  abroad  at  all ;  see 
"  what  I  have  taken  upon  myself:  I  began  pre- 
"  sently  to  resolve,  that  Trebatius  should  expect 
"  the  same  things  from  you,  which  he  had  been 
"hoping  for  from  me;  nor  did  I  assure  him 
"  with  less  frankness  of  your  good  will,  than  1 
"used  to  do  of  my  own;  but  a  wonderful  inci- 
"  dent  fell  out,  both  as  a  testimony  of  my  opi- 
"  nion,  and  a  pledge  of  your  humanity;  for  while 

*  M.  Curtio  Tribunatum  ab  eo  petivi.     II).  2.  15.     Ep.  Fam.  7.  5. 

De  Tribunatu — mihi  ipse  Csesar  nominadm  Curtio  paratum  esse 
rcscripsit,  ineamquc  in  rogando  vercciindiain  objmgavit.  Ad 
Quint.  3.  1. 
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"  I  was  talking  of  tliis  very  Tiebatius,  at  my 
"  house,  with  our  friend  Balbus,  your  letter  w^as 
"  delivered  to  me,  in  the  end  of  which  you  said, 
"  as  to  M.  Orfius,  whom  you  recommended  to  me, 
*'  I  will  make  him  even  king  of  Gaul,  or  lieutenant 
*'  to  Lepta ;  send  me  another,  therefore,  if  3'ou 
*'  please,  whom  I  may  prefer.  We  lifted  up  our 
*'  hands,  both  I  and  Balbus;  the  occasion  was  so 
*'  pat,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  accidental,  but 
"  divine.  I  send  you,  therefore,  Trebatius ;  and 
"  send  him  so,  as  at  first  indeed  I  designed,  of 
"  my  own  accord,  but  now  also  by  your  invita- 
"  tion:  embrace  him,  my  dear  Caesar,  with  all 
"  your  usual  courtesy  ;  and  whatever  you  could  be 
"  induced  to  do  for  my  friends,  out  of  vour  vfo-ard 
"  to  me,  confer  it  all  singly  upon  him.  I  will  be 
"  answerable  for  the  man  ;  not  in  my  former  style, 
"  which  you  justly  rallied,  when  I  wrote  to  you 
"  about  Milo,  but  in  the  true  Roman  phrase,  which 
"  men  of  sense  use;  that  there  is  not  an  honestcr, 
"  worthier,  modester  man  living ;  I  must  add,  what 
"  makes  the  principal  part  of  his  character,  that 
"  he  has  a  singular  memory,  and  perfect  knowr 
"  ledge  of  the  civil  law.  1  ask  for  hmi,  neither  a 
"  regiment,  nor  government,  nor  any  certain  piece 
"  of  preferment :  I  ask  your  benevolence  and  ge;-^ 
**  nerosity;  yet  am  not  against  the  adorning  him, 
"  whenever  you  shall  think  proper,  with  those 
"trappings  also  of  glory:  in  short,  I  deliver  tlie 
*'  whole  man  to  you,  from  my  hand,  as  we  say, 
"  into  yours,  illustrious  for  victory  and  faith.  But 
"  1    am  more  importunate  than  I  need  to  be  to 
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"vou;  vet  I  know  you  will  excuse  if.  "  Take 
"  care  of  your  health,  aiul  continue  to  love  me,  as 
"  you  now  do*." 

Trehatius  was  of  a  lazv,  indolent,  studious  teni- 
per;  u  lover  of  books  and  good  company,  eagerly 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  Rome,  and  wholly  out 
of  his  element  in  a  cam|) ;  and  because  Ca-sar, 
throuo-h  the  infinite  hurry  of  his  affairs,  could  not 
presently  admit  him  t^)  his  familiarity,  and  prefer 
liirn  so  soon  as  he  exi)cctcd,  he  was  tired  of  the 
drudgery  of  attending  him,  and  impatient  to  be 
at  home  again.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  a  series  of  letters  to  him  from  Cicero,  Mritten 
not  only  Mith  the  disinterested  affection  of  a 
friend,  but  the  solicitude  even  of  a  parent,  cm- 
ploying  all  the  arts  of  insinuation,  as  well  of  the 
grave,  as  of  the  facetious  kind,  to  hinder  him 
from  ruining  his  hopes  and  fortunes  by  his  own 
imprudence.  He  laughs  at  his  childish  hanker- 
ing after  the  city ;  bids  him  reflect  on  the  end  for 
wliich  he  went  abroad,  and  pursue  it  with  con- 
stancy; observes,  from  the  j\Iedca  of  pAuipides, 
that  many  had  served  themselves  and  the  public 
■well,  at  a  distance  from  their  country  ;  whilst 
others,  by  spending  their  lives  at  home,  had  lived 
.md  died  ingloriously;  "  of  which  number,"  says  he, 
"  you  would  have  been  f)ne,  if  we  had  not  thrust 
"you  out;  and  since  I  am  now  acting  Medea, 
"  take  this  other  lesson  from  me,  that  he,  who  is 
*•  not  wise  for  himself,  is  wise  to  no  purpose|."    He 

*  F.p.  Fam.  7.  :;. 

+  'I'u  modo  ineptias  isUs  &  desukriii  uibis  &  inbanitalis  depone  : 
k  quo  consilio  proftctus  es,  id   assiduilate  &:   virtute  co!ise(|uere, — 
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rallies  jiis  impatience,  or  rather  imprudence;  as  if 

hp  had  carried  a  bpnd,  not  a  letter,  to  Ca?sar  ;  and 

thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  hut  to  take  his 

money  and  return   home;    not  recollecting,   that 

even  those  who  followed  king  Ptolemy  with  bonds 

to  A,lexandria,   had  not  yet  brought  back  a  penny 

of  money*.     "You  write  nie  word,"  says  he,  "that 

'*  he  coi,i.sultSi your,  interest; f.     Lct^.i^ic  .die  if  I  do 

*'  niDt  believe,   (such  is  your  vanity)   that  you  had 

♦ixatherbe  consulted  than  enriched  by  him  [f.*:  By 

thes£-  railleries  and  perpetual  admonitions,  he  made 

Trebatiusi.  ashan^^d  of  his  softness,  and  content  to 

8taj,  ^vith  Ciesar,  by  whose  favor  and  generosity  he 

\y:astc,ured,  aj;_ last,  of  all  his  uneasiness;  and  ha v- 

ino-  here  laid  the. foundation  of  his  fortunes;  flou-. 

rished  afterward?,^  in.  the  court  of  Augustus,,  with 

t^i^  Qbara^Vpio^^-^,^!  ^W.^  ^WH^^^:  law}:er,.of  that 

^^9jk  \'h  b'>'     >:r.,i'tr!->  M-  '•  ■^^  '-r-o  -Tt  C'1  "-d  ■' 
Caesair  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition. into. 

Bj:UaiQ;,^wh^C,h!i;^.i^«daKjUc)i  talk.;ii]d,e:vp^(5tation:at 

. "    i  -.  .  ,. .     '  , . . '       ,     '  •  .      ' ,       •  ■ . . 

Nam  I'liuln  saam  mir'bche  gf*;Vei'e 'jii'po[^Ircaiti/patiia  pVocU^K 
Multi,  qu i /torn i  letate 111  agere.nt,  p.ropterea  su,nt  iinprobati.., 

■  Quo  in'iiuitiero'tfii  dc^rte'f/jfe^es,  nisi  te  e.\trii«issemus;  &  q^iiando 
Medeatn  agere  coepi,  f!lud''scmpt'r  llT^m(*nto,"'  qui- ipse  sibi  sapieiis' 
prodesse  iio'rt'  quit, '  fiequic<fiirairsy|jii:.'^ '  Ep/Fam:"?!'  6l.'  '''  ;^  ;  ■      ,  "* 

•■'*  fyu'bimpudens  vfSebaVt? l/'t^tiqt^dhi  'iii-fffi-/'-syn|;Vdpharfi''a^l  "li^jrjie-' 
ratorem,  non  epistolain  attulisses,  sic.pecuiiia  ablata,  ,doiTiiim,reqire 
pfyperabjh.     Neb  ti()i''in  mrtjterij' AJiiR/lra't^'  i^o^i'psos/  qiif  ciihi  s^i- 
graphis  venissent  Alexaiidriam,'  '  nirh'nWi'm  '  adHtV  ■*nS)'mm"'auferf'e* 

"t 'C'onsiill  quldeih' 'tc'&'-(!*Jes^ry'S(!:ti'bis  f 'si^^ 
wUdn.:  ■Ib.:xi;-  •■-     'i'  '=  -"''^i-!'  ni  .ii.;!L  ^c.^  rT:.j  uGn:>.  j'n')^^ 

inaurari.     lb.  13.  -Ol.^.iJAlX     .■iicJ:>'>q/.9  -o'l.'j 

.T  :T  .rn*1  qj 
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Rome,  anil  "-avc  Cicero  no  small  concern  for  the 
safety  of  his  brother,  who,  as  one  of  Cassar's  lieu- 
tenants, was  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  it*. 
But  tlie  accounts  which  he  received  from  the  place, 
soon  eased  liim  of  his  apprehensions,  by  informing 
him,  that  there  was  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to' 
hope  from  the  attempt ;  no  danger  from  the  peo- 
ple, no  spoils  from  the  country  f.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  "  we  are  in  suspense,"  says  he,  "  about 
"  the  British  war:  it  is  certain,  that  the  access  of 
"  the  island  is  strongly  fortified;  and  it  is  known 
"  also,  already,  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of  silvet  in 
"  it,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  slaves ;  of  whom  you 
'*  will  scarce  expect  any,  I  dare  say,  skilled  in 
"music  or  letters  J."  In  another  to  Trebatius— 
"  I  hear  that  there  is  not  either  any  gold  or  silver 
"  in  the  isknd :  if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  do' 
"  but  to  take  one  of  their  chariots,  and  fly  back 
"tousli."  ■'-^-',  ,_ 

From  their  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barba-' 
rity  and  miser}^  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  re- 

*  Ex  Quinti  fratrls  litcris  suspicor  jam  eitm  esse  in  Britannia : 
suspense  animo  expecto  quid  aj^at.      Ad  Att.  4.  15.  |  • 

f  O  jucundas  miiii  tuas  de  Britannia  literas  !  Timebam  oceanum, 
timebam  littus  insula.     Reliqua  non  equidem  contemno.     Ad  Quint.' 

De  Britannicis  rebus  cognovi  ex  tuis  Uteris,  nihil  esse  nee  quod^ 
metiiamus,  nee  quod  gaudeamus.     lb.  3.  i. 

X  Britannici  belli  exiius  expectatur.  Constat  enim  aditus  insiilz 
munitos  esse  mirificis  molibus.  Etiam  illud  jam  cognitum  est,  neque' 
argenti  scripulum  esse  ullum  in  ilia  insula,  neque  ullam  spem  praedac, 
nisi  ex  manicipiis;  ex  qiiibus  nullos  puto  te  Uteris,  aut  niusicis  eru- 
dites expeetare.     Ad  Att.  4.  16.  '      ^.,        .. 

II  In  Britannia  nihil  esse  audio  neque  auri  neque  argenti.  lid.sj  >.ta 
e«t,  es^edum  aUquod  suadeo  capias,  &  ad  nos  quam  primum  recurras. 
Ep.  Fam.  7.  7. 
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fleeting  on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of 
kingdoms:  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  scat  of  arts,  empire  and  glory,  now  lies 
sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance  and  poverty;  enslaved  to 
the  most  cruel,  as  well  as  to  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  impos- 
ture:  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest 
and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the 
happy  seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters;  flourish- 
ing in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life;  yet 
running,  perhaps,  the  same  course,  which  Rome 
itself  had  run  before  it;  from  virtuous  industry  to 
wealth;  from  wealth  to  luxury;  from  luxury  to  an 
impatience  of  discipline  and  corruption  of  niorals; 
till,  by  a  total,  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being 
grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  falls  a  prey,  at  last, 
to  some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of 
liberty,  losing  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable,, 
sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original  barbarism. 

Cicero,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  Trebatius  fol- 
lowed Cxsar  into  Britain,  begins  to  joke  with  him 
upon  the  wonderful  figure  that  a  British  lawyer 
woidd  make  at  Rome  ;  and,  as  it  was  his  professibti' 
to  guard  other  people's  safet}%  bids  him  beware: 
that  he  himself  was  not  caught  by  the  British  cha- 
rioteers*." But  Trebatius,  it  seems,  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  himself  without  Cicero's  advice;  and 
when  Csesar  passed  over  to  Britain,  chose  to  stayi 

*  Mira  enim  persona  induci  potest  Britannici  Juris  consiiK  1; ..^"^ 
Ep.  Fam.  7.  xi. 

Tu,  qui  caeteris  cavere  didicisti,  in  Britannk'ne  ab  essedariis  deci- 
ptaris  caveto;.     Ibk  6, 
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iK-hiiid  in  (I'aul.  This  j^ave  a  fresh  handle  for  rail- 
k-rv  ;  and  Cicero  conj;nitulates  him  upon  bein<>- 
ani\cd  at  la.st  in  a  conn  try,  uliere  lie  was  thoug-ju 
to  know  .something-;  that  if  he  had  gone  over 
also  to  Britain,  there  would  not  have  been  a  man 
in  all  that  great  island  wiser  than  himself.  He 
observes,  that  he  was  much  more  cautious  in  mili- 
tarv,  than  in  civil  contests;  and  wonders  that, 
being  such  a  lover  of  swimming,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  swim  in  the  ocean;  and,  when  he 
could  not  be  kept  away  from  every  shew  of  g'la- 
diators  at  Rome,  had  not  curiosity  to  see  the  Bri- 
tish charioteers:  he  rejoices,  however,  after  all,, 
that  he  did  not  go,  since  they  should  not  now 
be  troubled  with  the  impertinence  of  his  British 
stories*. 

Quintus  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  was^ 
projecting  the  j)lan  of  a  poem,  upon  their  British 
exped.ition,  and  begged  his  brother's  assistance  in 
it :  Cicero  approved  the  dtsign,  and  observed  upon 

*  Kst,  qi'.od  gatnleas,  te  in  ista  loca  venisse,  iibi  aliqiiid  sapere 
tidercre  ;  <|Uod  si  in  ISiitanniam  quo(|ue  profectiis  esses,  profccto  nemo 
in  ilia  tanta  insula  tf  peritior  fuiibCt.,  Sod  tu  in  re  militari  nii;lto  es 
i-aiitior  (juaiM  in  advocatioiiibiis  :  qui  ncqiie  in  oceano  nature  voliiisti, 
homo  .rtudiasissimu'i  ntdandi,  \w>.\\k  s[)ectaie  essedarios,  quern  antea- 
Qc  Audabntani  quidt-ni  deiraudp^'e  poleranuis.     lb.  x. 

In  Iiiitaniiiam  tc  protVcUiin  non  esse  gaudeo,  quod  &  labore  ca- 
niifcti,  <V  ego  ti;  de  illis  rebus  non  audiam.     lb.  17. 

The  Ijttlc  h;nt,  here  given,  ot  7-r*ibatius's  love  of  swimming,  adds; 
a  new  light  and  bcaiily  to  that  passage  of  Horace,  where  llie  poet 
introduce*  hrtrt,"  advisFng,  to  siiim  thrice  cross  the  Tiber,  to  cure  the?' 
want  of  sleep;  the  advice,  it  seems,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
bis  own  practice  and  character. 

ter  vncti  ' 

TransncrAo  Tiberim,  ioivno  quibu.t  est  opus  alto. 

Sat.  2.  1.  V.  8. 
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it,  tliat  the  nature  and  situation  of  places  so 
strange,  the  manners  of  the  people,  their  battles 
with  them,  and  the  general  himself,  Cagsai",  were 
excellent  subjects  for  poety ;  but,  as  to  his  assist- 
ance, it  was  sending  owls  to  Athens  :  that  Quintus, 
who  had  finished  four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days, 
could  not  want  either  help  or  fame  in  that  way, 
after  his  Electra  and  the  Troades*.  In  other  let- 
ters, he  answers  more  seriously ;  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  much  he  wanted  leisure 
for  versifying  :  that,  to  write  verses,  required  an 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  the  times 
had  taken  from  him ;  and  that  his  poetical  flame 
was  quite  CKtinguishcd,  by  the  sad  prospect  of 
things  before  them  f . 

He  had  sent  Cassar  his  Greek  poem,  in  three 

*  T«  vero  vTro^ia-iv  scribetidi  egregiam  habere  video.  Quos  tu  situs, 
quasnaturas  rerum  &  locoriim,  quos  mores,  qiias  gentes,  quas  piignas, 
quern  vero  ipsum  Imperatorem  iiabes?  Ego  te  libenter,  ut  rogas 
quibus  rebus  vis,  adjuvabo,  &  tibi  versus,  quos  rogas,  7?iayy.a  etj 
a9v!*«?  mittam.     Ad  Quint.  2.  16. 

Quatuor  Iragcedias,  cum  xvi  diebus  absolvisse  scribas,  tu  quidquam 
ab  alio  mutuaris?  &  x^so?  quaeiis,  cum  Electram  &  Troadem  scrip- 
seris  ? — lb.  3.  6. 

N.  B.  These  four  tragedies,  said  to  be  written  in  sixteen  days, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  original  productions,  but  translations 
from  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  of  which  Quintus  was  a  great  master  ; 
finished  by  him  in  haste,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  camp  :  for  the 
word  Troadem  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  should  most 
probably  be  Troades,  the  title  of  one  of  Euripides's  plajs ;  as  the 
Electra  also  was. 

f  Quod  me  de  faciendis  versibus  rogas,  incredibile  est,  mi  frater, 
quantum  egeam  tempore — Face.em  tamen  ut  possem,  sed — Opus  est 
ad  poema  quadam  animi  alacritate,  quam  plane  mihi  tempora  eripiunt. 
lb.  3.  5. 

De  VCTsibusrr-deest  mihi  opera,  qua;  non  modo  tempus,  sed  eti^m 
animuin  ab  omni  cura  vacuum  desiderat ;  sed  abest  etiim  t»6a«r»«a^9f, 
ifc.     lb.  4. 
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Hooks,  on  the  history  of  his  cmisulsliip;  and  Ca^- 
vii's  jiKl^nncnt  upon  it  was,  that  the  hcginning-  of 
it  was  as  good  as  any  thing,  w  liich  he  liad  ever 
seen  in  that  language,  but  that  the  following  lines, 
to  a  certain  place,  were  not  erpial  in  acctiracy  and 
spirit.  Cicero  desires,  therefore,  to  know  of  his 
brother,  what  C'avsar  really  thought  of  the  whole; 
whether  the  matter  or  the  style  displeased  him  ; 
and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the  truth  freely  ; 
since,  whether  Caesar  liked  it  or  not,  he  should  not, 
he  says,  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with  himself*. 
He  began,  however,  another  poem,  at  his  brother's 
earnest  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Ca?sar,  but, 
after  some  progress,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it, 
that  he  tore  itf:  yet,  Quiijtus  still  urging,  and 
sio-nifvino"  that  he  had  ac()uainted  Ca?sar  with  the 
design,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  actually 
Hnished  an  epic  poem  in  honor  of  Csesar ;  which 
he  promises  to  send,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a 
proper  conveyance,  that  it  might  not  be  lost,  as 
Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone  was  in  coming  from 
Caul;  the  only  thing,  says  he,  which  had  not  found 
a  sale  passage,  since  Cjcsar  governed  that  pro- 
vince J. 

•*  SrJ  hcu'i  tu,  cclari  vuicor  a  te,  (juomodonam,  mi  frater,  de  nos- 
tris  vcrsibus  Cctsar?  Nam  primiun  librum  se  legisse  scripsit  ad  mc 
ante;  &  prima  sic,  ut  mget  sc  iie  (ji\rca  qiiidein  mtliora  legisse  ; 
reliqua  ad  qiu-ndam  locum  fa6vfi.urtgx.  Hoc  fiiim  utitur  verbo.  Die 
inihi  venim,  man  ;iiit  res  eiun  nut  yoc^ai.y.zY,p  non  delectat?  Nihil 
r%t  quod  vereare.  Ego  enim  ne  piio  qiiideni  nnnus  me  amabo.  lb. 
■».  J  6. 

t  Pocnia  iul  Casarem,  quod  coniposuerau),  incidi.     lb.  3.  1.  §  4. 

X  Quod  mc  instituUun  ad  ilium  poema  jubes  perficere  ;  etsi  dJsten- 
■>ii^  turn  fjpera,  tnni   animo  M;in  multo  magi?,  quouiam  ex  ppistola. 
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While  Cicero  was  expressing  no  small  dissatis- 
faction at  the  measures  which  his  present  situation 
ohhg-cd  him  to  pursue,  Caesar  was  doing  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  him  easy :  he  treated 
his  brother  witli  as  nmch  kindness,  as  if  Cicero 
himself  had  been  his  general ;  gave  him  the  choice 
of  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  legion  which  he 
best  hketl  * :  and  Clodius  happening  to  write  to 
him  from  Rome,  he  shewed  the  letter  to  Quintus, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  answer  it:  thoug-h 
Quintus  civilly  pressed  him  not  to  put  such  an 
affront  upon  Clodius  for  their  sakes  f.  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  hurry  in  Britain,  he  sent  frequent 
accounts  to  Cicero,  in  his  own  hand,  of  his  pro- 
gress and  success,  and,  at  the  instant  of  quitting 
the  island  wrote  to  him,  from  the  very  shore,  of 
the  embarkmcnt  of  the  troops,  and  his  having 
taken  hostages  and  imposed  a  tribute :  and,  lest 
he  should  be  surprised  at  having  no  letters,  at  the 
same  time,  from  his  brother,  he  acquaints  him, 
that  Quintus  was  then  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
could  not  take  the  benefit  of  that  express  :  Cicero 

quam  ad  te  miscram,  cognovit  Caesar  me  aliqiiid  esse  exorsum  ;  re- 
vertar  ad  institutum.     lb.  8. 

Quod  me  hortaris,  ut  ahsolvam,  habeo  adsolutiim  suave,  mihi  qui- 
dem  uti  videtur,  sVo-:  ad  Ctcsarem.  Sed  qiigero  locupletem  tabella- 
rium,  ne  accidat  quod  Erigonae  tua; ;  cui  soli,  Cssare  imperatore, 
iter  ex  Gallia  tutum  non  fuit.     lb.  9- 

*  Quintum  meum — Dii  boni!  quemadmodum  tractat,  honore, 
dignitate,  gratia  ?  Non  secus  ac  si  ego  essem  Imperator.  Hibernam 
legionem  eligendi  optio  delata  coinmodum,  ut  ad  me  scribit.  Ad 
Au.  4   18. 

t  In  qua  primum  est  de  Clodii  ad  Cacsarem  Uteris,  in  quo  Caesam 
consilium  probo,  quod  tibi  amantissime  petenti  veniam  non  dedit,  ut 
ullum  ad  illam  Fiiriam  verbum  rescriberet.     Ad  Quint.  3.  I.  §.  4. 
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received  all  tliesc  letters  at  Home,  in  less  than  a 
month  after  date,  and  takes  notice,  in  one  of 
thcni,  that  it  arrived  on  the  twentieth  day;  a  dis- 
patch equal  to  that  of  our  present  couriers  hy  the 

post*. 

As  to  the  news  of  the  city,  this  summer,  Cicero 
tells  his  brother,  that  tliere  weie  some  hopes  of  an 
election  of  magistrates,  but  tliose  uncertain ;  some 
suspicion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more  certain  ; 
a  great  calm  in  the  forum;  but  of  a  city,  seemed 
to  be  (juicted  rather  by  the  effects  of  age,  than  of 
concord:  that  his  own  conduct,  as  well  in  public 
as  in  private,  was  just  what  Quintus  had  advised, 
.■softer  than  the  tip  of  his  ear ;  and  liis  votes  in 
the  senate  such  as  pleased  others,  rather  than  him- 
self. 

Sucli  ills  docs  wretched  war  and  discord  breed, 

that  bribery  was  never  carried  so  high,  as  at  this 
time,  by  the  consular  candidates,  Memmius,  Do- 
mitius,  Scaurus,  Messala;  that  they  were  all  alike  : 
no  eminence  in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the  dig- 
nity of  them  all :  that  above  eighty  thousand 
pounds  was  promised  to  the  first  tribe ;  and  money 

•  Ab  Quintofratro  &  a  Cxsare  accepi  A.  D.  IX.  Kal.  Nov.  litcras, 
coiifecta  Britannia,  obsidibus  acceptis,  nulla  prxda,  imperata  tumei> 
pecunia,  datas  a  liltoribus  Britannia;,  proximo  A.  D.  VI.  Kal.  Octob. 
exercitum  Britannia  reportabant.     Ad  Att.  4.  17, 

Ex  Britannia  Cssar  ad  mc  Kal.  Sept.  dedit  literas  :  quas  ego  accepi 
A.  D.  Hi  I.  Kal.  Octob.  satis  cominodas  de  Britannicis  rebus  :  quibus, 
ne  admirer,  quod  a  te  nullas  acccperim,  scriljil  se  sine  te  fuissc,  cum 
ad  mare  acce&serit.     Ad  Quint.  3.  1.  §.  7, 

C«im  banc  jam  epistolam  complicarem,  tabellarii  a  vobis  venerunt 
'a«l  D.  XI.  Kal.  Sept.  vicesimo  die.     lb.  3.  1.  §.  6. 
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grown  so  scarce,  by  this  profusion  of  it,  that  inte- 
rest was  risen  from  four  to  eight  per  cent*. 

Memmius  and  Cn.  Doniitius,  who  joined  their 
interests,  made  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the 
consuls,  which  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  at- 
tested, in  proper  form,  by  many  of  their  friends  on 
both  sides ;  by  which  the  consuls  obhged  them- 
selves to  serve  them,  with  all  their  power,  in  the 
ensuing  election;  and  they,  on  their  part,  under- 
took, when  elected,  to  procure  for  the  consuls 
what  provinces  the}'  desired;  and  gave  a  bond  of 
above  30001.  to  j)rovide  three  augurs,  who  should 
testify,  that  they  were  present  at  making  a  law, 
for  granting  them  those  provinces,  when  no  such 
iaw  had  ever  been  made;  and  two  consular  sena- 
tors, who  should  affirm,  tliat  they  were  present, 
likewise,  at  pissing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  for 
furnishing  the  same  provinces  with  arms  and  mo- 
ney, when  the  senate  had  never  been  consulted 
about  itf.    ]\Iemmius,  who  was  strongly  supported 

*  Res  Romana?  sic  se  habebant.  Erat  nonmiHa  spes  comitionim, 
sed  incerta  :  erat  aliqua  suspicio  Dictatma',  ne  ea  quidem  certa:  sum- 
mum  otiiim  forense  ;  sed  senescentis  magis  civitatis,  quam  adqiiies- 
centis.  Sententia  autem  nostra  in  senatu  ejusmodi,  magis  ut  alii  nobis 
asseiitiantur,  quam  nosmet  ipsi. 

Eurip.  Iketid. 
Ambitus  redit  immanis,  mmquam  par  fuit.     Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 

Sequere  me  nunc  in  campum.     Ardct  ambitus :  o-rj^a  Js  toi  t^iu  ; 

focnus  ex  triente  Idib.  Quint,  factum  erat  bessibus ^ox}i  in  nullo 

est,  pecunia  omnium  dignitatem  exacquat. — Ad  Att.  4.  15. 

f  Consules   ikigrant  infamia,  quod   C.  Memmius  candidatus  pac- 
lionem  in  Senatu  recitavit,  ([uam    ipse  &  suus  competitor  Domitius 
cum  cousulibus  fecissent,    uti  ambo  H.    S,   quadragena  consulibus 
darent,  si  essent  ipsi  consules  facti,  nisi  tres  augures  dedissent,  quise' 
adfuisse  dicerent,  cum  lex  curiata  lerretur,  qua;  lata  non  esset;  &  duo 
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by  C'lusav*,  lindin*;  some  reason  to  di.slike  his  bar- 
o-ain,  iT.solved  to  break  it,  and,  l)y  Pompey's  ad- 
vice, «-avo  an  aceoant  of  it  to  the  senate.  Poir.pcy 
was  plea.sed  with  tlie  opportunity  of  niortitx  iii^ 
tlie  consul  Dondtiiis,  and  wiHing-,  likewise,  to  take 
some  revenge  on  Appiiis,  who,  thoui;]i  his  near  re- 
lation, did  not  enter  so  fully  as  he  expected  into 
liis  measures f:  but  Ca\sar  was  nuicli  out  of  humor 
at  this  step  J,  as  it  was  hkely  to  raise  great  scandal 
in  the  city,  and  strengthen  the  interest  of  those, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  restrain  that  infamous 
corruption,  which  was  the  main  instrument  of  ad- 
vancing his  power,  .•\pj)ius  never  changed  coun- 
tenance, nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  discovery;  but 
his  colleague,  Domitius,  who  affected  the  cliaracter 
of  a  patriot,  was  extremely  discomposed ;  and 
Menmiius,  now  grown  desperate,  resoh  ed  to  pro- 
mote the  general  disorder,  and  the  creation  of  a 
dictator §. 

Quintus  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that 
it  was  reported  there,  that  he  was  present  at  this 
contract;  but  Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  false, 

consularcs,  qui  se  dicerent  in  ornaiulis  proviiiciis  consularibiis  ?cri- 
bfiido  altuisse,  cuin  omnino  ne  Si-natus  qiiidem  fuisset.  Ilac  pactio 
non  verbis  sed  nominibns  &  prescriptionibus,  imilloruiii  tabulis  cuin 
esse  facta  diceretur,  piolata  a  Meniiiiio  est  noniiiiibus  iiiductis,  auc- 
tore  Pompeio. — Ad  At(.  4.  18. 

♦  Menuniuin  Ca-saris  omni-s  opes  conrirniant — lb.  15.  17. 

t  Dio.  1.  39.  p.  118. 

X  Vt  qui  jam   iiitelligtbamus  enuntiationcrn    illani    Mt-moiii  valde 
Cxsaii  displiccrc  — Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

§  Ilic  Appiui  crat  iden» ;  nihil  sane  jacturx.     Corruerat  alter,  Sc 
plane,  inquaui,  jacebat.     Mtnnnius   auttm— plane   reirixerat,  8i  ^oj 
niagis  nui.r  cogitare  dictoturam,  turn  faverc  justitio  &  omnium  reruns 
ficenliJ?.    lb!  18. 
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and  that  the  har<z;ain  was  of  siicli  a  nature,  as  jNfem- 
niiiis  liacl  opened  it  to  the  senate,  tliat  no  honest 
man  could  have  heen  present  at  it*.  Tiie  senate 
was  highly  incensed;  and,  to  clieck  the  insolence 
of  the  parties  concerned,  passed  a  decree,  that  their 
conduct  should  he  iiuiuired  into,  hy  what  they  call- 
ed a  private,  or  silent  judgment ;  where  the  sen- 
tence was  not  to  be  declared  till  after  the  election, 
yet  so  as  to  make  void  the  election  of  those,  who 
should  he  found  t»uilty:  this  they  resolved  to  exe- 
cute with  rigor,  and  make  an  allotment  of  judges 
for  that  purpose;  hut  some  of  the  tribunes  were 
prevailed  with  to  interpose  their  negative,  on  pre- 
tence of  hindering  all  incjuisitions,  not  specially 
authorised  by  the  j^eoplej". 

This  detestable  baroain  of  foro-ino-  laws  and  de- 
ciees  at  pleasure,  in  which  so  many  of  the  first 
rank  were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  wit- 
nesses, is  alledged,  by  an  ingenious  French  writer, 
as  a  flagrant  instance  of  that  libertinism,  which 
hastened  the  destruction  of  Rome  J.  So  far  are 
private  vices  from  being  public  benefits,  that  this 
great  Republic,  of  all  others  the  most  free  and 
flourishing,  owed  the  loss  of  its  liberty  to  nothing 

*  Quod  scribis  te  audi^se,  in  candidatorum  consulariiim  coitioiip 
me  intertuisse,  id  falsiiiu  est.  Ejusinodi  enim  pactiones  in  ista  cnitioiie 
facta*  sunt,  quas  postea  Menimius  patefecit,  ut  nemo  bonus  interesse 
debuerit ^ — Ad  Quint.  3.  1.  §.  5. 

f  Ad  Senatus  decrevit  ut  taciturn  judicium  ante  comilia  fieret- 
Magnus  timer  candidatorum.     Sed  quidam  judiccs — Tribunes  pi.  ap- 
pellarunt,  nc  injussu  populi  judicarent.     Res  cedit.     Comitia  dilata 
ex  S.  C.  dum  lex  de  tacito  judicio  ferrctur.     Wnit  legi  dies.     Te- 
rentius  intercessit. Ad  Alt,  4.  16. 

X  Considerations  sur  Its  causes  dc  la  grandeur,  Szc.  des  Romaius, 
C.  X. 

n  4 
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else  but  a  oeneral  tlefVctioii  of  its  citizens,  from 
tlie  probity  and  discipline  of  their  ancestors.  Ci- 
cero often  foietels  their  approaeliing  ruin,  from 
this  very  cause;  and  \vhen  he  bewails  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  times,  usually  joins  the  wretchedness 
of  their  morals,  as  the  genuine  source  of  it*. 

But  lest  these  corrupt  candidates  sliould  escape 
without  punishment,  they  were  all  publicly  im- 
peached by  different  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was 
now  in  a  great  ferment  about  them;  since,  as  Ci- 
cero says,  either  the  men,  or  the  laws,  must  neces- 
sarily perish;  yet  they  will  all,  says  he,  be  acquit- 
ted; for  trials  are  now  managed  so  corruptly,  that 
no  man  will  ever  be  condemned  for  the  future,  un- 
less for  murder f.  But  Q.  Sca^vola,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, took  a  more  effectual  way  to  mortify  them, 
by  resolving  to  hinder  any  election  of  consuls 
during  his  magistracy,  in  which  he  persevered, 
and  by  his  authority  dissolved  all  the  assemblies, 
convened  for  that  purpose  J.  The  tribuniciau 
candidates,  however,  were  remarkably  modest  this 
year :  for  they  made  an  agreement  among  them-^ 

*  His  praesertim  moribus  alque  teinpovibus,  quibus  ita  prolapsa  resp. 
est,  ut  omnium  opibus  refraenanda,  ac  coercenda  sit.  De  Divin.  2.  2. 

Qui  sit  reinp.  atTlictam  &  oppressam  miscris  temporibus,  ac  perditis 
moribub,  in  veterem  dignitatem  &  libertatem  vindicaturiis.  Ep.  Fam. 
2.  5. 

f  De  ambitu  postulati  sunt  omnes,  qui  consulatum  petant — Magno 
res  in  molu  est.  Propterea  quod  aut  hominum  aut  legum  interitus 
ostenditur Ad  Quint.  3-  2. 

Sed  omnes  absolventur,  nt'C  posthac  quisquam  dai^nabitur,  nisi  qui 
hominem  occiderit.     xVd  Att.  4.    16. 

:J:  Comitiorum  quotidie  singuii  dies  tollunturobnuntiationibus,  mag- 
na voluntate  bonoium-^ Ad  Quint.  3.  3. 

Obnuntiationibiis  per  Sca;volam  interpositis,  singulis  diebus. — Ad 
Att.  4.  16. 
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selves,  which  they  all  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that, 
in  prosecuting  their  several  interests,  they  would 
submit  their  conduct  to  the  judgment  ofCato,  and 
■deposit  four  thousand  pounds  a-piece  in  liis  liands, 
to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  he  should  condemn 
of  any  irregular  practice.  "  If  the  election  proves 
*'  free,"  says  Cicero,  "  as  it  is  thought  it  will,  Cato 
*'  alone  can  do  more  tlian  all  the  law  and  all  the 
"judges  *." 

A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  in  pub- 
lic trials :  Suffenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been 
tribunes  two  years  before,  were  tried  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in 
their  magistracy,  and  both  acquitted :  but  Proci- 
lius,  one  of  their  colleagues,  was  condemned,  for 
killing  a  citizen  in  his  own  house :  "  whence  we 
*'  are  to  collect/'  sa}  s  Cicero,  "  that  our  Areopa^ 
**  gites  value  neither  bribery,  nor  elections,  nor 
"  interregnums,  nor  attempts  against  the  state, 
"  nor  the  whole  Republic  a  rush  :  we  must  not 
*'  murder  a  man,  indeed,  in  his  own  house,  though 
*'  that  perhaps  might  be  done  moderately,  since 
*'  twenty-two  acquitted  Procilius,  when  twenty- 
^'  eight  condemned  him  |."  Clodius  was  the  ac- 
<[:user  in  these  impeachments :  which  made  Cato, 

*  Tribunitii  candidati  juiariintse  arbitrio  Catonis  petUuros:  apucl 
eum  H.  S.  quingena  deposiierunt :  ut  qui  a  Catotie  d^iiinatus  esset, 
id  perderet,  &  compelitoribus  tribiieretiir — Si  comitia,  ut  putantur, 
gratuita  fuerint;  plus  uiuis  Cato  potuerit,  quam  omnes  quidem  ju- 
idices.     lb.  15.     Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 

f  III.  Non.  Quint.  Suffenas  &  Cato  absoluti :  Procilius  condem- 
natus.  Ex  quo  intellectum  est,  Tgio-a^Es&TraytTaj,  ambitum,  comitia, 
ipterregnum,  majestatem,  lotam  denique  Hemp,  flocci    non  facpre. 
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as  soon  as  he  was  aajuittcd,  seek  a  rceonriliation 
with  Cicero  and  Milo  "\  It  was  not  Tircro's  busi- 
ness to  reject  the  fVicmiship  ol'  an  active  and  po- 
pular senator;  and  iMilo  had  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vice in  liis  approachino;  suit  for  tlie  consulsliip. 
Jkit,  though  Cicero  had  no  concern  in  these  trials, 
he  was  continually  cinploved  in  others,  through 
the  rest  of  the  summer:  "  1  was  never,  says  he, 
"  more  busy  in  trials  than  now ;  in  the  worst  sea- 
"  son  of  the  year,  and  the  greatest  heats,  that  wc 
"  have  ever  known;  there  scarce  passes  a  day  in 
"  which  I  do  not  defend  some-j/'  Besides  In.*! 
clients  in  the  city,  he  had  several  towns  and  co- 
lonies under  his  patronage,  which  sometimes  want- 
ed his  lielp  abroad,  as  the  coiporation  of  Kcatc 
did  now,  to  jjlead  for  them  before  the  consul  Ap- 
pius,  and  ten  commissioners,  in  a  controversy  with 
their  neighbours  of  Interamna,  about  draining  the 
lake  Velinus  into  the  river  Nar,  to  the  damage  of 
their  scroiuids.  He  returned  from  this  cause  in  the 
midst  of  the  Appollinarian  shews;  and,  to  relieve 
liimself  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  went  di- 
lectly  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was  received  b}'^  an 
universal  clap:  in  the  account  of  which,  to  At- 
ticus,  he  adds,  "  but  this  you  are  not  to  take  no- 

Dt'bnnu^  patn-ni  familia=;  floini  Si:;?  occideie  nolle,  ne(|iie  tamtn  id 

ijjsum   abunde.     Nam    .il)bolvcrunt  2-2,  coiifleiDnaruiil  i.'8 — Ad   Alt.' 

4.    15.  ' 

*  Js  taiiu-n  &  meciiin  &  cum  Milone  in  matiam  rediit.     lb.    1»».    ' 

+  Sic  t-nim   hab«'lr.  niinqiiani  me  h  rausis  &  jiidiciis  districliorono 

fiiissr,  atqnc  id  aiini  tempore  g^avis^imo,  &  caloribus  ma.xiuiis.     A4 

Quint.  2.   Ift.  " 

Dirm  scito  es.'C  nullum,  qeo  non  dico  pro  vco.     lb.  3.  3. 
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"  tice  of,  and  I  am  a  fool  indcL'd  iDvself  for  iiien- 
"  tioning  it*." 

He  now  also  defended  Messins,  one  of  Ctusar's 
lieutenants,  who  came  from  CJaid  on  purpose  to 
take  bis  trial :  then  Drusus,  accused  of  prevari- 
cating or  betraying  a  cause,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend ;  of  which  he  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  only  of  four  voices:  after  that,  Vatinius, 
the  last  year's  praetor,  and  ylimilius  Scaurns,  one 
of  the  consular  candidates,  accused  of  plundering 
the  province  of  Sardinia  f ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  likewise  his  old  friend,  Gn.  Plancius ;  who 
had  entertained  him  so  generously  in  his  exile,  and 
being  now  chosen  sdiie,  was  accused,  by  a  disap- 
pointed competitor,  J\I,  Latcrensis,  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  All  these  were  acquitted,  but  the 
orations  for  tliem  are  lost,  except  that  for  Plan- 
cius; which  remains  a  perpetual  monument  of  Ci- 
cero's gratitude :  for  Plancius,  having  obtained 
the  tribunate  from  the  people,  as  the  reward  of 
his  fidelity  to  Cicero,  did  not  behave  himself  in 
that  post,  with  the  same  affection  to  him  as  before, 
but  seems  studiously  to  have  slighted  him  ;  while 
several  of  his  colleagues,  and  especially  RaciliuSj 

*  Ri.-atiiii  me  ad  sua  tewttjj  diixernnt,  iit  agcrein  caiisam  contra  Iii- 
teramnales — Redii  Roinain — Veiii  in  S|)cctacidiim  ;  priimi:ii  n)aE:;no 
&  a-qiiabili  plausu,  (sed  hoc  ne  curaris  ;  ego  ineptus  qui  scj-ipserim) 
—Ad  Att.  4.  15. 

f  Messius  defendebatur  a  nobis,  e  Icgatione  revocatiis— Delude 
me  expedio  ad  Drusum,  inde  ad  Scauriim.     lb. 

Drusiis  erat  de  pravaricatione — absoiutiis,  in  siiniiua  qtiatiior  scn- 
teiitiis.-^Eodem  die  post  meridiem  Vatiniiim  aderam  deiciisuriis ;  ea 
res  t'acilis. — .Scauri  judicium  statim  e\ert*:biliir,  cm  uos  iiou  ileiTimus: 
Ad  Quin.  2.   16. 

ijraiu-um  beneficio  defensionis  v'alde  obligavi.     lb.  3.  1.  §.  5. 
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were  exertins;  all  their  poM-er  in  tlie  defence  of  liis 
person  and  dignity*.  Vet,  Cicero  freely  nnder- 
took  his  cause,  and,  as  if  no  coldness  had  inter* 
vened,  displayed  the  merit  of  his  services  in  the 
most  pathetic  and  affecting  manner;  and  rescued 
him  from  the  hands  of  a  powerful  accuser,  and 
his  own  particular  friend.  Drusus's  trial  was  held 
in  the  morning;  from  which,  after  going  home  to 
write  a  few  letters,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Vatinius's  in  the  afternoon :  which  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  the  hurry  in  which  he  generally  lived, 
and  of  the  little  time  which  he  had  to  spend  upon 
his  private  affairs,  or  his  studies;  and  though  he 
was  now  carrying  on  several  great  works  of  the 
learned  kind,  yet  he  had  no  other  leisure,  he  tells 
us,  for  meditating  and  composing,  but  when  he 
was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  gardens,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  bod}-,  and  refreshment  of  his  voice  f* 
Vatinius  had  been  one  of  his  fiercest  enemies ; 
was  in  a  perpetual  opposition  to  him  in  politics ; 
and,  like  Bestia,  mentioned  above,  a  seditious, 
profligate,  abandoned  libertine :  so  that  the  de- 
fence of  him  gave  a  plausible  handle  for  some 
censure  upon  Cicero :  but  his  engagements  with 
Pompey,  and  especially  his  new  friendship  w  ith 
Csesar,  made  it  necessary  to  embrace  all  Caesar's 
friends  ;  among  whom  \^atinius  was  most  warmly 
recommended  to  him. 

*  Negas  tribiinatum  Plancii  qiiicquam  attulisse  adjumenti  dignitati 
mex.  Attjue  hoc  loco,  quod  vcrissime  facere  potes,  L.  Racilii — di- 
vina  in  me  inerita  conimeinoras,  &c.     Pro  Plane.  32. 

t  ha  quicqviid  conficio  aut  cogito  in  anibulationis  fere  tempus  con- 
fero.     Ad  Quint.  3.  3. 
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Gabiniiis,  being  recallecl  as  had  been  said,  from 
his  government,  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end 
of  September:  he  brag-ged  every  where,  on  his 
journey,  tliat  he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a 
triumph ;  and,  to  carry  on  that  farce,  continued 
a  while  without  the  gates;  till,  perceiving  how 
odious  he  was  to  all  within,  he  stole  privately  into 
the  city  by  night,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being 
insulted  by  the  populace*.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent impeachments  provided  against  him :  the 
first,  for  treasonable  practices  against  the  state; 
the  second,  for  the  plunder  of  his  province;  the 
third,  for  bribery  and  corruption ;  and  so  many 
persons  offered  themselves  to  be  prosecutors,  that 
there  was  a  contest  among  them,  before  the  praetor, 
how  to  adjust  their  several  claims  f.  The  first  in- 
dictment fell  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  accused  him, 
the  day  after  he  entered  the  city,  that,  in  defiance 
of  religion,  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had 
restored  the  king  of  .^gypt  with  an  army,  leaving 
his  own  province  naked,  and  open  to  the  incur- 
sion of  enemies,  who  had  made  great  devastations 
in  it.  Cicero,  who  had  received  from  Gabiniu* 
all  the  provocation  which  one  man  could  receive 
from  another,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  insolent 

*  Ad  urbem  accessit  A.  D.  xii.  Kal.  Oct.  nihil  turpius,  nee  deser- 
tius.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  3.   1.  §.  5. 

CUrh  Gabiiiius,  quacunque  veniebat,  triumphum  se  postulare  dix- 
isset,  subitoque  bonus  hnperator  noctu  in  urbem,  hostium  plane,  in- 
vasisset.     lb.  2.  •' 

f  Gabiniuni  tres  adhuc  factiones  postulant :  Sec.     lb.  1.  §.5.        •■ 

Cum  hscc  scribebam  ante  lucein,  apud  Catonem  crat  divinatio  ii» 
pabinium  futtira.  inter  Meininiuin,  <k  Ti.  Ncronem,  &  C.  &  L,  An-" 
tonios.     lb.  2  i 

P 
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.jdver.sarv  at  bis  f<'ct ;  and  was  picj>arefl  to  give 
jiini  such  a  rece])tion  as  he*  deserved  :  hut  Gabiiiius 
durst  not  venture  to  shew  his  head  for  tlie  first 
ten  days,  till  he  was  obligeri  to  come  to  the  senate, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  account,  according  to 
custom,  of  the  state  of  his  province,  and  the  troops 
which  lie  had  left  in  it:  as  soon  as  he  had  told  his 
storv,  he  was  going  to  retire,  but  the  consuls  de- 
tained him,  to  answer  to  a  complaint  brought 
against  him  by  the  publicans,  or  farmers  of  the 
revenues,  who  were  attending  at  the  door  to  make 
it  good.  This  drew  on  a  debate,  in  a\  hich  Gabi- 
nius  was  so  urged  and  teazed  on  all  sides,  but 
especially  by  Cicero,  that,  trembling  with  passion, 
and  unable  to  contain  himself,  he  called  Cicero  a 
banished  man:  "upon  which,"  says  Cicero,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  ''  nothing  ever  happened 
"  more  honorable  to  me :  the  whole  senate  left 
"  tlieir  seats  to  a  man,  and,  with  a  general  clamor, 
"  ran  up  to  his  very  face  ;  while  the  publicans  also 
*•  were  equally  fierce  and  clamorous  against  him, 
"  and  the  whole  company  behavtd  just  as  you 
*'  yourself  would  have  done  */' 

Cicero  had  been  deliberating,  for  some  time, 
whether  he  shouhl  iiot  accuse  Gabinius  himself; 
but,  out  of  regard  to  Pompey,  was  content  to  ap- 

*  Interim  ipso  decimo  die,  quo  ipsum  oportebat  hostium  numerum 
ii  mililum  renunliare,  in  re  hssit,  summa  in  frequentia:  cum  veilet 
rx\rc,  a  consulibus  relentus  est ;  introducti  publicani.  Homo  undique 
actus,  cum  a  nie  maxime  vulneraretur,  noH  tulit,  &  me  trementi  voce 
♦xulein  appellavit.  llic,  O  Dii,  nihil  unquani  honoiificenliiis  nobis 
accidit.  Oonsurrcxlt  Senulus  cum  clamore  ad  unum,  sic  ut  ad  cor- 
pus ejus  accf-deret.  Pari  rlamore  atque  impitu  publicani.  Quid 
^I'lrtrisr  Omai.s,  tan<piani  «■!  tn  (•>.-';'>,  ita  i'ucnml..     lb 
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pear  only  as  a  witness  against  him  * ;  and  when 

the  trial  was  over,  gives  the  following*  account  of 

it  to  his  brother. 

"  Gabinius  is   acquitted  :  nothing  was  ever  so 

"stupid   as    his   accuser,     Lentulus;    nothing   so 

"  sordid  as   tlie  bench  :  3et,  if  Pompey  had  not 

"  taken  incredible  ])aius,  and  the  rumor  of  a  dic- 

"  tatorship  had   not   infused   some  apprehensions, 

"  he  could  not  have  held  up  his  head  even  against 

*'  Lentulus :  since,  with  such  an  accuser,  and  such 

'*  judges;  of  the  seventy-two  who  sat  upon  him, 

'*  thirty-two  condemned  him.     The  sentence  is  so 

"  infamous,  that  he  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the  other 

"trials,  especially  that  of  plunder:  but  there  is 

"  no  Republic,  no  senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity, 

**  in   any   of  us :    what   can    T    say  more   of  the 

**  judges  ?  There  wTre  but  two  of  them  of  prsto- 

"  rian   rank,    Domitius    Calvinus,  who   acquitted 

"  him  so  forwardly,  that  all  the  \vorld  might  see 

"  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as  soon   as  the  votes   were 

*'  declared,  ran  officiously  from  the  bench,  to  carry 

"  the  news  to  Pompey.     Some  say,  and  particu- 

"  larly  Sailust,  that  I  ought  to  have  accused  him : 

"  but  should  I  risk  my  credit  with  such  judges  ? 

*'  What  a  figure  should  I  have  made,  if  he  had 

"  escaped  from  me  ?     But  there  were  other  things 

"  which  influenced  me :  Pompey  would  have  con- 

"  sidered  it  as  a  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius's 

"  safety,  but  his  own  dignity  :  it  must  have  made: 

"a   breach   between   us:    we.  should,,  have   been 

1  U'^h^'tf(^i'j  •  ■}. 
*  Ego  taraon  me  tenco  ab  acciisando  vix  meherciile.     Sed  tamer 
teneo,  vcl  quod  nolo  cuni  Pompoid  p'jqn'Jrc  ;  "^atis  f'^'t,' ' qiitjd  hi-^tat 
dt  Milw!ie.~lb.  3.   ?.. 
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♦*  nuitrlied  like  n  pair  of  oladiatois;  as  Pacidianus, 
"  witli  yllscrninus  the  Sanmitc;  he  would  probably 
•'  Ikinc  hit  off  one  of  my  cars,  or  been  reconciled  at 
"  least  with  C  lodius— tor,  after  all  the  pains  which 
"  I  had  taken  to  serve  him ;  when  I  owed  nothing 
"  to  him,  he  every  thing  to  me  :  yet  he  would  not 
"  bear  my  differing  from  him  in  public  affairs,  to 
"  sav  no  worse  of  it ;  and,  when  he  was  less 
"  powerful  than  he  is  at  present,  shewed  what 
«*  power  he  had  against  me,  in  my  flourishing  con- 
"  dition ;  why  should  I  now,  when  I  have  lost  even 
"  all  desire  of  power,  when  the  Republic  certainly 
"has  none;  when  he  alone  has  all,  chuse  him  of 
"  all  men,  to  contend  with  :  for,  that  must  have 
"  been  the  case :  1  cannot  think  that  you  would 
"  have  advised  me  to  it.  Sallust  says,  that  I 
"  ouo-ht  to  have  done  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
"  and,  in  compliment  to  Pompey,  have  defended 
*'  him ;  wiio  begged  it  of  me,  indeed,  very  ear- 
"  nestly--A  special  friend,  this  Sallust!  to  wish  mc 
"  to  involve  myself  either  in  a  dangerous  enmity, 
"  or  perpetual  infamy.  I  am  dehghted  with  my 
"  middle  way,  and,  when  I  had  given  my  testi- 
"  mony  faithfully,  and  religiously,  wasjjleased  to 
*•  hear  Gabinius  say,  that,  if  it  should  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  him  to  continue  in  the  city,  he  would 
"  make  it  his  business  to  give  me  satisfaction ; 

"  nor  did  he  so  much  as  interrogate  me */' 

He  gives  the  same  account  of  this  trial  to  his  other 
friends;  how  Lentulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that 
people  were  persuaded  that  he  prevaricated  —and 
that  Gabinius's  escape  was  owing  to  the  indefati- 

*  Ad  Quint.  3.  4.  ,  '. 
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gable  industry  of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  bench  *. 

About  tlie  time  of  this  trial,  there  liappened  a 
terrible  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much 
damage  at  Rome:  many  houses  and  shops  were 
carried  away  by  it,  and  the  fine  gardens  of  Ci- 
cero's son-in-law,  Crassipes,  demolished.  It  was  ■ 
all  charged  to  the  absolution  of  Gabinius,  after 
his  daring  violation  of  religion,  and  contempt  of 
the  Sibyl's  books :  Cicero  applies  to  it  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Homer  |. 

As  when,  in  autumn,  Jove  his  fury  pours. 
And  earth  is  laden  with  incessant  showers ; 
When  guilty  mortals  breali  th'  e':ernal  laws, 
And  judges,  brib'd,  betray  the  rigliteous  cause. 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise. 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

Mr.  Pope,  11.  16.  v.  466. 

But  Gabinius's  danger  Avas  not  yet  over:  he  was 
to  be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plunder  of  his 
province;  where  C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  his  accuser,  and  M.  Cato  his  judge,  with 
whom  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any  favor:  Pompey 
pressed  Cicero  to  defend  him,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit of  any  excuse;  and  Gabinius's  humble  be- 
liavior  in  the  late  trial  was  intended  to  make  way 
for  Pompey 's  solicitation.      Cicem  stood  firm  for 

*  Quoniodo  ergo  absolutus? — Accusatorum  incredibilis  infamia,  id 
est  L.  Lentuli,  quem  fremunt  omnes  praevaricatum  ;  deinde  Pompeii 
inira  contentio,  Judicum  sordes.     Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

f  Romae,  &  maxime  Appia  ad  Martis,  mira  proluvies.  Crassipedis 
ambulatio  ablata,  horti,  tabernx  plurimae.  Magna  vis  aqus  usque  ad 
piscinam  publicam.  Viget  illud  Homeri — Catiit  enim  in  absolutiooem 
Gabinii— Ad  Quint.  3.  7. 
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a  Ion-  time:  "  Pompey,"  says  he,  "  labors  hard 
"  with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no  impression,  nor, 
"  if  I  retain  a  grain  oHiberty,  ever  will*." 

Oh:  e'er  (hat  dire  di'^grace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'crwlului  me  t-arth ^l-  '*•  '^^• 

but  Pompey's  incessant  importunity,  backed  by 
Cxsar's  earnest  retpiest,  made  it  vain  to  struggle 
any  longer;  and  forced  him,  against  his  judgment, 
his  resolution,  and  bis  dignity,  to  defend  Gabi- 
nius ;  at  a  time  when  his  defence  at  last  proved  of 
no  service  to  bim;  for  be  v/as  found  guilty  by 
('ato,  and  condemned,  of  course,  to  a  perpetual 
banishment.  It  is  probable,  that  Cicero's  oration 
was  never  published,  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to 
keep  the  minutes,  or  rough  draught  of  all  his 
pleadings,  in  what  he  called  his  commentaries, 
which  were  extant  many  ages  after  his  death'}";  so 
St.  Jerome  has  preser\ed  from  them  a  small  frag- 
ment of  this  speech,  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
the  aj)ology,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
make  for  it;  wherein  he  observes,  that  when  Pom- 
j)ey's  authority  had  once  reconciled  bim  to  Gabi- 
nius,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  avoid  de- 
fending him;  "  for  it  was  ever  my  persuasion,' 
says  he,  "  that  all  friendships  should  be  main- 
*'  tained  with  a  religious  exactness ;  but  especially 

*  Pompcius  a  me  valde  contendit  do  reditu  in  gratiam,  sed  adlnu 
nihil  profecit;  iiec  si  ullam  partem  libertatis  teiicbo  proliciet.  Ad 
Quint,  3.  1.  §.  5. 

Dc  Gabiuio  nihil  fuit  fiicicndem  istorum,  &c,  totj  ^o»  ;k'avo». — II. 
4.  2U. 

t  Quod  fccisse  M.  Tullium  Comraentariis  ipsius  apparet.  Quiiitil 
1.  X.  c.  7. 
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"  those,  whicli  happen  to  be  renewed  from  a  quar- 
"  rel:  for,  in  friendships  that  have  suffered  no  in- 
"  terruption,  a  failure  of  duty  is  easily  excused, 
"  by  a  plea  of  inadvertency,  or,  at  the  worst,  of 
**  neghgence;  whereas,  if,  after  a  reconciliation, 
"  any  new  offence  be  given,  it  never  passes  for 
"  negligent,  but  wilful;  and  is  not  imputed  to  im- 
"  prudence,  but  to  perfidy*." 

The  proconsul,  Lentulus,  who  resided  still  in 
Cilicia,  having  had  an  account,  from  Rome,  of 
Cicero's  change  of  conduct,  and  his  defence  of 
Vatinius,  wrote  a  sort  of  expostulatory  letter  to 
him,  to  know  the  reasons  of  it;  telling  him,  that 
he  had  lieard  of  Ins  reconcihation  with  Casar  and 
Appius,  for  which  he  did  not  blame  him;  but  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his  new  friendship 
with  Crassus ;  and  above  all,  what  it  was  that  in- 
duced him  to  defend  Vatinius.  This  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  long  and  elaborate  answer  from  Ci- 
cero, already  referred  to,  written  before  Gabinius's 
trial;  which  would  otherwise  have  made  his  apo- 
logy more  difficult,  in  wliich  he  lays  open  the  mo- 
tives and  progress  of  his  whole  behavior,  from 
the  time  of  his  exile. — "  As  to  the  case  of  Vati- 
*'  nius,"  he  says^  "  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  prae- 
"  tor,  where  I  warmly  opposed  him,  in  favor  of 
"  Cato,  Pompey  prevailed  with  me  to  be  recon- 
*'  ciled  to  him;  and  Cjesar,  afterwards,  took  sur- 
"  prising  pains  with  me  to  defend  him ;  to  which 
"  I  consented,  for  the  sake  of  doiug  what,  as  I 

*  Vid.  Fragment.  Orat. — 
I  3 
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"  told  tlie  court  at  tlie  trial,  the  parasite  in  the 
"  Eunuch  advised  his  patron  to  do: 

♦*  Whenever  she  talks  of  Phtedria,  do  you  pre- 
"  sently  praise  Pamphila,  Sec.  so  I  begged  of  the 
"judges,  that  since  certain  persons,  of  distin- 
•'  guishcd  rank,  to  whom  I  was  much  obliged, 
"  were  so  fond  of  my  enemy,  and  affected  to  caress 
"  liim  in  the  senate,  before  my  face,  with  all  the 
"marks  of  familiarity;  and  since  they  had  their 
"  Publius  to  give  me  jealousy,  I  might  be  allowed 
"  to  have  my  Publius,  also,  to  teaze  tliem  with  in 
"  my  turn — ."  Then,  as  to  his  general  conduct,  he 
makes  this  general  defence ;  "  that  the  union  and 
"  firmness  of  the  honest,  which  subsisted  when 
"  Lcntulus  left  Home,  confirmed,"  says  he,  "  by 
"  my  consulship,  and  revived  by  yours,  is  now 
"  quite  broken  and  deserted  by  those,  who  ought 
"  to  have  supported  it,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
"  patriots;  for  which  reason,  the  maxims  and  mea- 
"  sures  of  all  wise  citizens,  in  which  class  I  always 
"  wished  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be  changed  too: 
'*  for  it  is  a  precept  of  Plato,  whose  authority  has 
•*  the  greatest  v/eight  with  me,  to  contend  in  pub- 
"  lie  affairs,  as  far  as  we  can  persuade  our  citizens, 
"  but  not  to  offer  violence,  either  to  our  parent  or 
"  our  country. — If  I  was  quite  free  from  all  engage- 
"  ments,  I  should  act,  therefore,  as  I  now  do;  should 
"  not  think  it  prudent  to  contend  with  so  great  a 
"  power;  nor,  if  it  could  be  effected,  to  extinguish 
"  it  in  our  present  circumstances ;  nor  continue  al- 
"  ways  in  one  mind,  when  the  things  themselves, 
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"  and  the  sentiments  of  the  honest,  are  altered; 
"  since  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  same  mea- 
"  sures  has  never  heen  approved  by  those  who 
"  know  best  how  to  govern  states :  but,  as  in  sail- 
"  ing,  it  is  the  business  of  art  to  be  directed  by  the 
"''  weather,  and  foolish  to  persevere  with  danger  in 
"  the  course  in  which  we  set  out,  rather  than  by 
"  changing  it,  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later, 
"  where  we  intended;  so  to  us,  who  manage  pub- 
"  lie  affairs,  the  chief  end  proposed  being  dignity, 
"  with  public  quiet,  our  business  is  not  to  be  al- 
"  ways  saying,  but  always  aiming,  at  the  same 
"  thing.  Wherefore,  if  all  things,  as  I  said,  were 
*'  wholly  free  to  me,  I  should  be  the  same  man 
"  that  I  now  am;  but,  when  I  am  invited  to  this 
"  conduct,  on  the  one  side,  by  kindnesses,  and 
"  driven  to  it  on  the  other  by  injuries,  I  easily  suf- 
"  far  myself  to  vote  and  act  what  I  take  to  be  use- 
"  ful  both  to  myself  and  the  Republic;  and  I  do  it 
"  the  more  freely,  as  well  on  the  account  of  my 
"  brother's  being  Caesar's  lieutenant,  as  that  there 
"  is  not  the  least  thing  which  I  have  ever  said  or 
"  done  for  C^sar,  but  what  he  has  repaid  with 
"  such  eminent  gratitude,  as  persuades  me,  that  he 
"  takes  himself  to  be  obliged  to  me;  so  that  I  have 
"  as  much  use  of  all  his  power  and  interest,  which 
"  you  know  to  be  the  greatest,  as  if  they  were  my 
"own:  nor  could  I  otherw^ise  have  defeated  the 
"  designs  of  my  desperate  enemies,  if  to  those 
"  forces,  which  I  have  always  been  master  of,  I  had 
*'  not  joined  the  favor  of  the  men  of  power.  Had 
"  you  been  here  to  advise  me,  I  am  persuaded  that 

1  u 
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"  I  sliould  have  followed  the  same  measures :  for 
"  I  know  your  good  nature  and  moderation;  I 
"  know  }our  heart,  not  only  the  most  friendly  to 
"  mc,  but  void  of  all  malevolence  to  others;  great 
"and  noble,  open  and  sincere,  &c."*  He  often 
defends  himself,  on  other  occasions,  by  the  same 
allusion  to  the  art  of  sailing.  "  I  cannot  reckon  it 
"  inconstancy,"  says  he,  "  to  change  and  moderate 
"our  opinion,  like  the  course  of  a  ship,  by  the 
"  weather  of  the  llcpablic;  this  is  what  I  have 
"  learnt,  have  observed,  have  read;  what  the  re- 
"  cords  of  former  ages  have  delivered,  of  the  wisest 
*''  and  most  eminent  citizens,  both  in  this  and  all 
"others  cities;  that  the  same  maxims  are  not 
"  always  to  be  pursued  by  the  same  men;  but  such, 
"  whatever  they  be,  which  the  state  of  tlie  Repub- 
"  lie,  the  inclination  of  the  times,  the  occasions  of 
"  public  peace  require. — This  is  what  I  am  now 
"  doing,  and  shall  always  dof." 

The  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  a  person  of 
equestrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabi- 
nius.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Gabinius, 
that  he  had  received  about  two  millions  for  restor- 
ing king  Ptolemy;  yet  all  his  estate,  which  was  to 
be  found,  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damao-es 

*  Ep.  I'am.  1.9. 

f  Neq;je  enim  inconstantis  puto,  sententiam,  tanquam  aliquod 
navigium  atque  cursiim  ex  reip.  tempestate  moderari.  Ego  vero  haec 
didici,  hstc  vidi,  ha^c  scripta  legi  -.  hate  de  sapientissiniis  &  clarissimis 
viris,  &  ill  hac  Rcpub.  Si  in  aliis  civitatibus  monumenta  nobis  & 
liters  prodiderunt:  non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdem,  sed 
quasnwuiue  reip.  st.itiii.,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  concordix  postu- 
larpt,  esse  defi-ndcndas.  Quod  ego  et  facio,  et  semper  fatiam.  Pro 
Plane.  39. 
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ill  which  he  was  condemned ;  nor  could  he  give, 
any  security  for  the  rest:  in  this  case,  the  method 
was,  to  demand  the  deficicncv  from  those,  throudi 
whose  hands  the  management  of  liis  monev  affairs 
had  passed,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
sharers  in  tlie  spoil:  this  was  charged  upon  Rabi- 
rius;  and  that  he  had  advised  Gabinius  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  accompanied 
him  in  it,  and  was  employed  to  solicit  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  and  lived  at  Alexandria  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  kings  service,  as  the  public 
receiver  of  his  taxes,  and  wearing  the  pallium  or 
habit  of  the  country. 

Cicero  urged,  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  that  he 
had  borne  no  part  in  that  transaction;  but  that  his 
whole  crime,  or  rather  folly,  was,  that  he  had  lent 
the  king  great  sums  of  money  for  liis  support  at 
Rome;  and  ventured  to  trust  a  prince,  wlio,  as  all 
the  world  then  thought,  was  going  to  be  restored 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people :  that  the 
necessity  of  going  to  iEgypt  for  the  recovery  of 
that  clebt,  was  the  source  of  all  his  misery;  where 
he  was  forced  to  take  whatever  the  kino-  would 
give  or  impose;  that  it  M^as  his  misfortune  to  be 
obliged  to  commit  himself  to  the  power  of  an  ar- 
bitrary monarch :  that  nothing  could  be  more  mad, 
than  for  a  Roman  knight,  and  citizen  of  a  Repub- 
lic, of  all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to  any  place, 
where  he  must  needs  be  a  slave  to  the  will  of  an- 
other; that  all,  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and  the 
wisest  had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always  suf- 
fered for  it.     This  was  the  case  of  Rabirius;  neres- 

I  4 
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sitv  carrccl  him  to  Alexandria;  his  wliole  fortunes 
\('ere  at  stake*;  which  he  Avas  so  far  from  improv- 
inp"  bv  liis  traffic  with  that  kinf^,  that  he  was  ill- 
treated  by  him,  imprisoned,  threatened  with  death, 
and  glad  to  run  away  at  last  with  the  loss  of  all: 
and,  at  that  very  time,  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
Caesar's  generosity  and  regard  to  the  merit  and 
misfortunes  of  an  old  friend,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  support  his  former  rank  and  equestrian  dig- 
nity f.  Gabinius's  trial  had  so  near  a  relation  to 
this,  and  was  so  often  referred  to  in  it,  that  the 
prosecutors  could  not  omit  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  Cicero,  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
in  it: — Memmius  observed,  that  the  deputies  of 
Alexandria  had  the  same  reason  for  appearing  for 
Gabinius,  which  Cicero  had  for  defending  him, 
the  command  of  a  master.  *'  No,  Memmius,"  re- 
plied Cicero,  "  my  reason  for  defending  him  was 
'*  a  reconciliation  with  him;  for  I  am  not  ashamed 
"  to  own,  that  my  quarrels  are  mortal,  my  friend- 
"  ships  immortal:  and  if  you  imagine  that  I  under- 
"  took  that  cause  for  fear  of  Pompey,  you  neither 
"  know  Pompey  nor  me,  for  Pompey  would  neither 
"desire  it  of  me,  against  my  will,  nor  would  I, 
"  after  I  had  preserved  the  liberty  of  my  citizens, 
"  ever  give  up  my  own  J." 

*  ProRabir.  8.  9.  fib.  15. 

X  Ait  ctiam  ineus  familiaris,  candem  causam  Alexandrinis  fuisse, 
cur  laudarcnt  Gabiniiim,  quae  niihi  fuit,  cur  eundem  defenderem. 
Mihi,  C.  Memmi,  causa  det'endendi  Gabinii  fuit,  reconciliatio  gratia?. 
Neque  vero  me  pocnitet,  mortales  inimiciiias  sempitcrnas  amicitias 
habere.  Nam  si  me  invituni  putas,  ne  Cn.  Pompeii  animum  ofien- 
derem,  defcudisse  ciiusam;  &  ilium  &  me  vehemeuter  ignoras,  Ne- 
que eiiim  Pompeius  me  sua  causa  quidquam  faceie  voluii.^et  invitum; 
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Valerius  Maximus  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of 
Gabinius  and  Vatinius,  among  the  great  and  lau^ 
dable  examples  of  Immanity,  which  the  Roman 
History  furnished;  "  as  it  is  nobler,"  he  says,  *'  to 
"  conquer  injuries  with  benefits,  than  to  repay 
"them  in  kind,  with  an  obstinacy  of  hatred *." 
This  turn  is  agreeable  to  the  design  of  that  writer, 
whose  view  it  seems  to  be,  in  the  collection  of  hia 
stories,  to  give  us  rather  what  is  strange,  than  true; 
and  to  dress  up  facts,  as  it  were,  into  fables,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  a  moral  from  them:  for  what- 
ever Cicero  himself  might  say  for  it,  in  the  florish- 
ing  style  of  an  oration,  it  is  certain,  that  he  knew 
and  felt  it  to  be,  what  it  really  was,  an  indignity 
and  dishonor  to  him,  which  he  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  his  en- 
gagements with  Pompey  and  Csssar,  as  he  often 
laments  to  his  friends  in  a  very  passionate  strain : 
*'  I  am  afflicted,"  says  he,  "  my  dearest  brother, 
"  I  am  afflicted,  that  there  is  no  Republic,  no 
** justice  in  trials;  that  this  season  of  my  life, 
*'  which  ought  to  florish  in  the  authority  of  the 
"  senatorian  character,  is  either  wasted  in  the 
'"  drudgery  of  the  bar,  or  relieved  only  by  domes- 
"  tic  studies;  that  what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of 
"  from  a  boy, 

In  every  virtuous  act  and  glorious  strife 
To  shine  the  first  and  best ■ 

"  is  wholly  lost  and  gone;  that  my  enemies  are 

neque  ego,  cui  omnium  civium  libertas  carissima  fuiisct,  mtam  pro- 
jeclssem. — Pro  C.  Kabir.  Post.  IS. 

*  Sed  hujusce  generis  humanitas  etiam  in  M.  Ciceror;>:'  praecipua 
apparuit,  ice.     Vai.  Max.  4.  2. 
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"  partly  not  opposed,  j):irtly  even  defended  bv 
*.'  mc;  and  neither  what  1  love,  nor  what  I  hate, 
"  left  free  to  mc*." 

While  Cicsar  was  engaged  in  the  Eritisli  expedi- 
tion, liis  daughter,  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  died  in 
child-bed,  at  Rome,  after  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  which  died  also  soon  after  her.  Her  loss  was 
not  more  lamented  ])y  the  husband  and  father, 
who  both  of  them  tenderly  loved  her,  than  by  all 
their  common  friends,  and  well-wishers  to  the 
]mblic  peace;  who  considered  it  as  a  source  of 
fresh  disturbance  to  the  state,  from  the  ambitious 
views  and  clashing  interests  of  the  two  chiefs; 
whom  the  life  of  one  so  dear,  and  the  relation  of 
son  and  father  seemed  hitherto  to  have  united  by 
the  ties  both  of  duty  and  affection f-  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  news  of  her  death,  with 
an  uncommon  lirmness:}::  it  is  certain  that  she 
had  lived  long  enough  to  serve  all  the  ends  which 
he  proposed  from  that  alliance,  and  to  procure  for 
him  every  thing  that  Pompey's  power  could  give: 
for,  while  Pompc}-,  forgetful  of  his  honor  and  in- 

*  Aiigor,  mi  siiavisshne  fraler,  aiigor,  inillam  esse  Hemp,  nulla 
jvidicia,  nostriinuiue  hoc  tempus  a;tatis,  quod  in  ilia  senatoria  auc- 
toritale  florere  tk-hehat,  aut  torensi  labore  jactari,  aut  domesticls 
litteris  sustentari.     lllud  vero  quod  a  puero  adamaram, 

U.  ^.  208. 
totum  occidis5e;    inimicos  a  me   partim   non   oppugnatos;    partin* 
^Miam   esse  dcfensos ;  ineum  non  mode  animum,  sed  ne  odium  qui- 
dem  e«se  liberum. — Ad  Quint.  3.  3. 

t  Cum  medium  jam,  ex  invidia  poteutia;  male  coiia?rentis  inter  Cn. 
Poinpeiuin  &  C.  Cssarem,  concoidis  pignus,  Julia  uxor  Magni  de- 
t-essit — Filius  quoque  parvus,  Julia  natus,  intra  breve  spatium  obiit. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  47.     Vai.  Max.  4.  6. 

X  Caesar — cum  audivit  decessisse  illiam — inter  tertiam  diem  impera- 
toria  obiit  muncra.    Senec.  Consol.  ad  Helv.  p.  1 16. 
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terest,  was  spending  his  time  ingloriously  at  home, 
in  the  caresses  of  a  vounsj  wife,  and  the  delio-hts 
.of  Italy;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  only  Ca^isar's 
agent,  was  continually  decreeing  fresh  honors, 
troops,  and  money  to  him;  Caesar  was  pursuing 
the  direct  road  to  empire;  training  his  legions  in 
all  the  toils  and  discipline  of  a  bloody  war;  liim- 
self  always  at  iheir  head,  animating  them  by  liis 
courage,  antl  rewarding  them  by  his  bounty;  till, 
from  a  great  and  wealthy  province,  having  raised 
money  enough  to  corrupt,  and  an  army  able  to 
conquer  all  who  could  oppose  him,  he  seemed  to 
want  nothing  for  the  execution  of  his  vast  designs, 
but  a  pretext  to  break  v.'ith  Pompey;  which,  as 
all  wise  men  foresaw,  could  not  long  be  wanted, 
when  Julia,  the  cement  of  their  union,  was  re- 
moved. For  though  the  power  of  the  triumvirate 
had  given  a  dangerous  blow  to  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  yet  tlie  jealousies  and  separate  interests  of 
the  chiefs  obliged  them  to  manage  it  with  some 
decency;  and  to  extend  it,  but  rarely,  beyond  the 
forms  of  the  constitution ;  but  whenever  that 
league  should  happen  to  be  dissolved,  which  had 
made  them  already  too  great  for  private  subjects, 
the  next  contest  of  course  must  be  for  dominion, 
and  the  single  mastery  of  the  empire. 

On  the  second  of  November,  C.  Pontinius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Allobroges :  he  had  been  praetor, 
when  Cicero  was  consul;  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
magistracy,  obtained  the  government  of  that  part 
of  Gaul,  which  , having  been  tampering  with  Cati- 
line in  his  conspiracy,  broke  out  soon  afterwards 
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into  q)en  rebellion,  but  was  reduced  by  the  vigor 
of  tills  o-eneral.  For  this  service  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  which  he 
surmounted  with  incredible  patience:  for  he  per- 
severed in  his  suit,  for  five  years  successively; 
residing  all  tliat  while,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point, 
at  last,  by  a  kind  of  violence.  Cicero  was  his 
friend,  and  continued  in  Rome  on  purpose  to  as- 
sist him;  and  the  consul  Appius  served  him  with 
all  his  power;  but  Cato  protested,  that  Pontinius 
.should  never  triumph  while  he  lived;  "  though 
*'  this,"  says  Cicero,  "  like  many  of  his  other 
*'  threats,  will  end  at  last  in  nothing."  But  the 
priftor  Galba,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant,  hav- 
ing procured,  by  stratagem,  an  act  of  the  people 
in  his  favor,  he  entered  the  city  in  his  triumphal 
chariot,  where  he  was  so  rudely  received  and  op- 
j)oscd  in  his  passage  through  the  streets,  that  he 
was  forced  to  make  his  way  with  his  sword,  and 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adversaries*. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  consented  to  be 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain;  which  he 
began  to  think  convenient  to  the  present  state  of 
his  aflairs,  and  resolved  to  set  forward  for  that 
province,  about  the  middle  of  January! :  but  this 

*  Ea  re  noii  longius,  <juam  vellem,  quod  Pontinio  ad  Triumphum" 
volebani  adt-sse:  etenim  eritnescioquid  negotioli,  &c.  Ad  Quint.  3.  5 

Pontinius  vult  A.  D.  IV.  Non.  Novenib.  triumpliare.  Huic  ob- 
riam  Cato  He  Seivilius  prsetores  apcrte,  &  Q.  Mucius  tribunus.  Sed 
erit  cum  Pontinio  Appius  consul.  Cato  tainen  affirmat,  se  vivo  ilium 
non  triumphare:  id  ego  puto,  ut  inulta  pjusdem,  ad  nihil  recasurum. 
—Ad  Att.  4.  16.     It.  Dio,  I.  .39.  p.  120. 

t  Sed  heus  tu,  scrip^crainne  tibi  me  esse  Icgatum  Pompeio;  & 
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seemed  to  give  some  umbrage  to  Ciesar,  who,  by 
the  help  of  Quintus,  hoped  to  disengage  him  gra- 
dually from  Pompey,  and  to  attach  him  to  him- 
self; and,  with  that  view,  had  begged  of  him, 
in  iiis  letters,  to  continue  at  Home  *,  for  the  sake 
of  serving  himself  with  his  authority,  in  ail  atfairs 
which  he  had  occasion  to  transact  there;  so  that 
out  of  regard,  probably,  to  Ca:sar's  uneasiness, 
Cicero  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  resigned  his 
lieutenancy:  to  which  he  seems  to  allude,  in  a 
letter  to  liis  brother,  where  he  says,  that  he  had 
no  second  thoughts  in  wdiatever  concerned  Cae- 
sar; that  he  would  make  good  his  engagements 
to  him;  and  being  entered  into  his  friendship 
with  judgment,  w^as  now  attached  to  him  by  af- 
fection f. 

He  was  employed,  at  Caesar's  desire,  along  with 
Oppius,  in  settling  the  plan  of  a  most  expensive 
and  magnificent  work,  which  Cicsar  v/as  going  to 
execute  at  Rome,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Gaui;  a  new- 
forum,  with  many  grand  buildings  annexed  to  it; 
for  the  area  of  which  alone,  they  had  contracted 
to  pay  to  the  several  owners  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  or,  as  Suetonius  computes,  near 
double  that  sum  J.     Cicero  calls  it  a  glorious  piece 

extra  urbem  quidem  fore,  ex  Id.  Jan.  visum  est  hoc  mihi  ad  inulta. 
quadrarc.     Ad  Alt.  4.  18. 

*  Quod  mihi  tempos,  Roms  prsEsertim,  ut  iste  me  rogat,  inanenti, 
vacuum  ostenditur?— Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 

t  Ego  vero  nullas  hvrsoai  tp^ovrio'a.s  liabcre  po5sum  in  Cssaris  re- 
bus— Videor  id  judicio  facere.  Jam  enini  debeo:  sed  tamen  amore 
sum  incensus. — Ad  Quint.  3.  1.  §.  5. 

X  Forum  de  manubiis  incliuavit ;  cujus  area  super  H-S.  millies  con- 
stilit.     Sueton.  J.  Cxs.  26. 
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of  work,  and  says,  "  that  the  partitions,  or  en- 
"  closures  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  which  the 
"  tribes  used  to  vote,  were  all  to  be  made  new  of 
"  marble,  witli  a  roof  likewise  of  the  same,  and  a 
"  stately  portico  carried  round  the  whole,  of  a 
*•  mile  in  circuit,  to  which  a  public  hall  or  town- 
"  house  was  to  be  joined*."  While  this  building 
M-as  o-oing  forward,  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  was  em- 
ployed in  raising  another,  not  much  inferior  to  it, 
at  his  own  expence:  for  he  repaired  and  beautilied 
an  ancient  basilica  in  the  old  forum ;  and  built,  at 
the  same  time,  a  new  one,  with  Phrygian  columns, 
which  was  called  after  his  own  name,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  later  writers,  as  a  fabric 
of  wonderful  magnificence,  computed  to  have  cost 
him  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  |. 


A.  Urb.  700.    Cic.  54. 


TuE  new  tribunes  pursued  the  measures  of  their 
predecessors,  and  would  not  suffer  an  election  of 
consuls ;  so  that  when  the  new  year  came  on,  the 

*  Itaquc  Casaris  ainici  (nic  dico  &:  Oppium,  dirumparis  licet)  in 
niniuiiiK'ntiim  illiid,  quod  tii  tollt^re  laiidibus  solebas,  ut  Forum  laxa- 
rcimis,  &  usque  ad  Libertatis  atrium  cxplicaremus.consumsimus  H-S. 
sexceiities:  cum  privatis  uon  potcrat  transigi  minore  pecunia.  Effi- 
ciemus  rem  gloriosissimam.  Nam  in  Campo  Martio  septa  tributis  co- 
iiiitiis  marmorca  sumus,  &  tecta  facturi,  eaque  cingemus  excelsa  pop- 
ticu,  nt  inille  passuum  conficiatur.  Simul  adjuiigetur  huic  operi,  villa 
tliam  publica^ — Ad  Alt.  4.  If). 

+  I'aulus  in  medio  Foro  Basilicamjam  punetexuit,  iisdem  antiquk 
columnist  iilam  autem,  quam  locavit,  facit  magiiiticentissimam.  Ni- 
hil (jraliui  illo  nioiiumcnto,  nihil  gloriosius — lb. 
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Republic  wanted  its  proper  liead :  in  tins  case,  the 
administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  interrex ; 
a  provisional  magistrate,  who  must  necessarily  be 
a  patrician,  and  chosen  by  the  body  of  patricians, 
called  together  for  that  purpose  by  the  senate*. 
His  power,  however,  was  but  short-lived,  being 
transferred,  every  five  days,  from  one  interrex  to 
another,  till  an  election  of  consuls  could  be  ob- 
tained :  but  the  tribunes,  whose  authority  was 
absolute,  Vvhile  there  were  no  consuls  to  control 
them,  continued  fierce  against  any  election  at  all: 
some  were  for  reviving  the  ancient  dignity  of  mi- 
litary tribunes ;  but  that  being  unpopular,  a  more 
plausible  scheme  was  taken  up,  and  openly  avowed, 
of  declaring  Pompey  dictator.  This  gave  great 
apprehensicms  to  the  city,  for  the  memory  of  Sylla's 
dictatorship;  and  was  vigorously  opposed  by  all 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  senate,  and  especially  by  Cato: 
Pompey  chose  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
affecting  it.  "  The  rumor  of  a  dictatorship,"  says 
Cicero,  "  is  disagreeable  to  the  honest;  but  tlie 
"  other  things,  which  they  talk  of,  are  more  so 
"to  me:  tlie  whole  affair  is  dreaded,  but  flags: 
"  Pompey  flatly  disclaims  it,  though  he  never 
"  denied  it  to  me  before:  the  tribune,  Ilirrus,  will 
"  probably  be  the  promoter :  good  gods !  how 
**  silly  and  fond  of  himself  without  a  rival!  At 
"  Pompey 's  request,  I  have  deteried  Ciassus  J<i- 
^'  nianus,    who    pays   great   regard    to   me,    from 

*   ViO    A<;con.  arguin,  in  Milon. — 
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"  meddling-  with  it.  It  is  hard  to  know,  whether 
'' Pompey  really  desires  it  or  not;  but,  if  Hirrus 
"  stir  in  it,  he  will  not  convince  us  that  he  is 
"averse  to  it*."  In  another  letter,*  "  nothing  is 
"  yet  done  as  to  the  dictatorship;  Pompey  is  still 
"absent;  Appius  in  a  great  bustle;  Jlirrus  pre- 
"  paring  to  propose  it;  but  several  are  named  as 
"  ready  to  interpose  their  negative:  the  people  do 
"not  trouble  their  heads  about  it;  the  chiefs  are 
*' against  it;  I  keep  myself  quiet f."  Cicero's 
friend,  Milo,  was  irresolute  how  to  act  on  this 
occasion ;  he  was  forming  an  interest  for  the  con- 
sulship ;  and,  if  he  declared  againt  a  dictatorship, 
was  afraid  of  making  Pompey  his  enemy;  or  if  he 
should  not  help  the  opponents,  that  it  would  be 
carried  by  force;  in  both  which  cases,  his  own 
pretensions  were  sure  to  be  disappointed:  he  was 
inclined,  therefore,  to  join  in  the  opposition,  but 
so  far  only,  as  to  repel  any  violence  [f. 

The  tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  were  growing 
every  day  more  and  more  insolent,  and  engrossing 
all  power  to  themselves;  till  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  the 

*  Rumor  Dictatoriii  injucundus  bonis:  inibi  etiam  magis  qux  io- 
quiintur.  Sed  tota  res  &  timetur  &  refrigescit.  Pompeius  plane  se 
negat  velle;  anlca  i|jse  mihi  non  negabat.  Hirrns  auctor  fore  videtur. 
O  Dii,  qiiam  inepUis,  &:  (juam  se  ajr.ans  sine  rivali !  Crassum  Junia- 
nuni,  hominem  mihi  deditum,  per  me  deterrnit.  Velit,  nolit,  scire 
difficile  est.  Ilirro  tanieti  agcnte,  nolle  se  non  probabit.  Ad  Quint.  3.  8. 

t  i^^  l^ictatore  tamen  actum  nihil  est.  Pompeius  abest :  Appius 
miscct:  llirrusparat:  multi  iiitercessores  numerantur :  populus  non 
cijrat:  principes  nolunt:  ego  quiesco lb.  9. 

t  Hoc  horret  MiIq— &  si  iUe  Dictator  factus  sit,  pa-ne  diflldit. 
lnterce»sorem  dictatur:e  si  juverit  manu  &  prassidio  suo,  Pompeium 
nietnit  inimirunj ;  si  non  juverit,  timet,  ue  per  vim  perferutur.— 
lb.  8.  1  r 
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grandson  of  Sylla,  and  the  most  factious  espouser 
of  a  dictator,  was,  l)y  a  resolute  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, connnitted  to  prison  :  and  Pompey  himself, 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  finding  the  greater  and 
better  part  utterly  averse  to  his  dictatorship,  yield- 
ed, at  last,  after  an  interregnum  of  six  montlis, 
that  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  M.  Messala, 
should  1)6  declared  consuls*.  These  were  agree- 
able likewise  to  Ciesar :  Cicero  had  particularly 
recommended  IVIessala  to  him  ;  of  whom,  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother :  "  as  to  your  reckoning 
"  Messala  and  Calvinus  sure  consuls,  you  agree 
"with  what  we  think  here;  for  I  will  be  answer- 
"  able  to  Caesar  for  Messala  f." 
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But,  after  all  this  bustle  about  a  dictator,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  reason  for  being  much 
afraid  of  it  at  this  time :  for  the  Republic  was  in 
so  great  a  disorder,  that  nothing  less  than  the  dic- 
tatorial powTr  could  reduce  it  to  a  tolerable  state : 
some  good  of  that  kind  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  Pompey,  without  the  fear  of  any  great 
barm,  while  there  was  so  sure  a  check  upon  him 
as  CjEsar;  who,  upon  any  exorbitant  use  of  that 
power,  would  have  had  the  senate,  and  all  the  bet- 
ter sort,  on  his  side,  by  the  specious  pretence  of 

*  Vid.  Dio,  1.  40.  p.  I4l. 

f  Messalani  quod  certiiin  consulein  cum  Domitio  nutneratis,  nihil 
a  nostra  opiuione  disseutitis.  Eoq  Mt'ssalain  Cacsari  prastabo — Ad 
Quint.  3.  8. 
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asscrtin;»-    tlic    public  liberty:    Ciccio,   therefore, 
']\\(\crc(\  vicrhtlv,  in  thiiikiiHi:,  tlwit  there  were  other 
tliini^s,  which  niii2:ht  he  apprehended,  and  seemedv 
Hkeiy  to  happen,  that,  in  their  present  situation, 
wcie  of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  a  dicta- 

torshij). 

There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum 
in  Rome,  since  the  expulsion  of  their  kings  ;  during 
whicli,  all  public  business,  and,  especially  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  were  wholly  interrupted:  which 
explains  a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Trebatius:  "  if  yau  had  not  already,"  says  he, 
"  been  absent  from  Rome,  you  would  certainly 
"  have  run  away  now:  for  what  business  is  there 
"  for  a  lawyer  in  so  many  interregnums  ?  I  advise 
"  all  my  clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move 
"  c\ery  interrex  twice  for  more  time:  do  not  you 
"  think,  that  I  have  learnt  the  law  of  you  to  good 
"  j)urpose*." 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Curio,  a  young  senator  of  distinguished  birth  and 
parts,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  forum, 
had  been  connnitted  to  his  care,  and  was  at  this  time 
qua:stor  in  Asia.  Jle  was  possessed  of  a  large  and 
splendid  fortune,  liy  the  late  death  of  his  father; 
so  that  Ciceio,  who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  am- 
bition, and  that  he  was  formed  to  do  nnich  trood 
or  hurt  to  his  country,  was  desirous  to  engage  him 

*  Ni^i  iiuifi  Roma  profectus  esses,  mine  cam  certe  reliinjueres. 
Quis  eiiiiii  tot  iiiterregtiis  jiwiscoiisultuu)  desiderat?  V.go  omnibus, 
imdf  petitur,  Ivor-  consilii  dederim,  iit  a  singulis  interregibus  binas 
advoc.atioiies  po^uk-nt.  Sati-iiii'  tilti  videor  ab>!  tf  jus  civile  d;dicissc> 
V.'j.  Fam.  7.  n. 
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early  in  the  interests  of  the  llepuhh'e;  and,  by  in- 
stilling great  and  generous  sentiments,  to  inflame 
liim  w  itli  a  love  of  true  glory.  Curio  had  sent  or- 
ders to  his  agents  at  Kome,  to  proelaim  a  shew  of 
gladiators  in  lionor  of  his  deceased  fatlier:  but  Ci- 
cero stopt  the  declaration  of  it  for  a  while,  in  hopes 
to  dissuade  liim  from  so  great  and  fruitless  an  ex- 
pence*.  He  foresaw,  that  nothing  was  more  hkely 
to  corrupt  liis  virtuc,_than  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes, 
or  to  make  him  a  dangerous  citizen,  than  prodi- 
gality; to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and 
which  Cicero,  for  that  reason,  was  tl.e  more  de- 
sirous to  check,  at  bis  first  setting  out:  but  all 
his  endeavors  were  to  no  purpose;  Curio  re- 
solved to  give  the  shew  of  gladiators ;  and,  by  a 
continual  profusion  of  his  money,  answerable  to 
this  beginning,  after  he  had  dieted  the  patriot 
for  some  time,  with  credit  and  applause,  was  re- 
duced, at  last,  to  the  necessity  of  selling  himself 
to  Ca3sar. 

There  is  but  little  of  politics  in  these  letters  be- 
sides some  general  complaints,  of  the  lost  and  des- 
perate state  of  the  Republic:  in  one  of  them,  after 
reckoning  up  the  various  subjects  of  epistolary 
writing;  "  shall  I  joke  with  you  then,"  says  he, 
"  in  my  letters?  On  my  conscience,  there  is  not  a 
"  citizen,  I  believe,  who  can  laugli  in  these  times: 
"  or  shall  1  write  something  serious?  But  what  can 

*  Rups  studium  non  defuit  declarandonim  muncnim  too  no- 
mine :  sed  nee  iiiilii  placuit,  iiec  ciiicjuam  tuoriim,  quidquam  te 
absente  fieri,  quod  fibi,  cum  venisses,  iioii  ♦'sset  iiitegriim>  &(i. 
P.p.  fam.  12.  3. 
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"  Cicero  write  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  on 
''the  Kepublic?  where  mv  case,  at  present,  is 
"  sucli,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  write  what  I 
"  ilo  not  think — *."  In  anotlier,  after  pnttino-  him 
in  mind  of  tlie  incredible  expectation,  which  was 
entertained  of  him  at  Home  ;  '•  not  that  I  am 
"afraid,"  said  he,  "that  your  virtue  should  not 
"  come  up  to  the  oj)inion  of  the  public;  but  rather, 
"  that  you  lind  nothing  worth  caring*  for  at  your 
"return;  all  things  are  so  ruined  and  oppressed: 
"  but  I  (juestion  whether  it  be  prudent  to  say  so 
"much  It  is  your  part,  however,  whether  you 
"  retain  any  hopes  or  quite  despair,  to  adorn  your- 
"  self  witli  all  those  accom])lishments,  which  can 
"  (jualify  a  citizen,  in  wretched  times  and  profli- 
"  gate  morals,  to  restore  the  Republic  to  its  an- 
"  cient  dionitvt-" 

The  first  news  from  abroad,  after  the  inaugura- 
ti«)n  of  the  consuls,  was  of  the  miserable  death  of 
Crassus  and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total  defeat 
of  his  army  by  the  Parthians.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  blows  that  Rome  had  ever  received  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  for  which  it  \vas  ever  after  me- 
ditating revenge:  the  Roman  writers  generally  mi- 
puted  it  to  Crassus's  contempt  of  tlie  auspices  ;  as 
some  christians  have  since  charged  it,  to  his  sacri- 

*  Jocernc  tecum  per  litteras  ?  civem  mehercule  non  putb  esse,  qui 
temporibus  his  ridere  possit.  An  graviiis  aliquid  scribam?  Quid 
est  quod  possit  graviter  a  Cicerone  scribi  ad  Curioneni,  nisi  de  Rep.  ? 
Atque  in  hoc  genure  hsc  mea  causa  est,  ut  ueque  ea,  qux,  non  son- 
tio,  velim  scribere — lb.  4.  4. 

.■\  Non  quo  verear  ne  tua  virtus  opinioni  hominum  non  respondeat: 
scd  nieliercule,  ne  cum  veneris,  non  habeas  jam  quod  cures;  ita 
sunt  omnia  debililala  jam  propc  &  cxtinrta,  &c.  ib.  5. 
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Icuioiis  viol  ition  of  tlu'  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  is  saifl  to  have  plundered  of  two  millions;  hoth 
of  them,  with  equal  superstition,  pretending  to  un- 
fold the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  to  fathom  those 
depths,  wliich  are  declared  to  be  unsearchable*. 
The  chief  and  immechate  concern,  which  the  city 
felt' on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  detrinient,  that 
the  Republic  hatl  suffered,  and  the  danger  to  whicli 
it  was  exposed,  liy  the  loss  of  so  great  an  army ; 
yet  the  principal  mischief  lay,  in  what  they  did  not 
at  first  regartl,  and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at,  the 
loss  of  Crassus  himself.  For  after  the  death  of 
Julia,  Crassus's  authority  was  the  only  nieans  left 
of  curbing  the  power  of  Pompey,  and  the  ambition 
of  Ca3sar,  being  ready  always  to  support  the  weaker, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger,  and  keep 
them  both  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent  respect  to 
the  laws ;  but  this  check  being  now  taken  away, 
and  the  power  of  the  empire  thrown,  as  a  kind  of 
prize,  between  two,  it  gave  a  new  turn  to  their 
several  pretensions,  and  created  a  fresh  competition 
for  the  larger  share;  which,  as  the  cjient  after- 
wards shewed,  must  necessarily  end  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  whole. 

Publins  Crassus,  who  perished  with  his  father  in 
this  fatal  expedition,  was  a  youth  of  an  amiable 
character;  educated  Vvith   tlie  strictest  care,  and 

*  M.  Crasso  quid  acridcrit,  videinus  dirarum  obnunciatione  »e- 
glecta.     [Do  Dio,  1.  16.] 

Being  for  his  impious  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem  justly  destined  to  de- 
struction, God  did  cast  infatuations  into  all  his  councils,  for  the 
kadipg  liini  thereto — rvidcaii\  Connect.  Par.  2.   p.  36'>. 
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pertVctiy  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  studies:  he 
had  a  ready  wit  and  easy   language;    was  grave 
without  arroganee,    modest  v/itliout   negligence; 
adorned  witli  all  the  acroniplishmeuts  proper  to 
form  a  principal  citizen  and  leader  of  the  Republic: 
bv  the  force  of  his  own  judgment  he  had  devoted 
himself  very  early  to  the  observance  and  imitation 
oi^'Cicero,  whom  he  perpetually  attended  and  reve- 
renced with  a  kind  of  filial  [)ietv.    Cicero  conceived 
a  mutual  affectivon  for  him,  and  observing  his  eager 
thirst  of  glory,  was  constantly  instilling  into  hini 
the  true  notion  of  it;  and  exhorting  him  to  pursue 
that  sure  path  to  ir,  which  his  ancestors  had  left 
beaten  and  traced  out  to  him,  through  the  gradual 
ascent  of  civil  honors.    But  by  serving  under  CcL^sar, 
in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  had  learnt,  as  he  fancied,  a 
shorter  way  to  fame  and  power  than  what  Cicero 
had  been  inculcating;  and  having  signalized  him- 
self in  a  campaign  or  two,  as  a  soldier,  was  in  toci 
much  haste  to  be  a  general ;  when  Ca-sar  sent  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  hoise,   to  the  assistance 
of  his  fitter  in  the  Parthian  way.-     Here  the  vigor 
of  his  yourh  and  courage  carried  him  on  so  far,  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose  chief  art  of  con- 
quest consisted  in  flyinij-,  that  he  had  no  way  left 
to  esca])e,  but  what  his  high  spirit  disdained,  by 
the  desertion  of  his  troops  and  a  precipitate  flight; 
30  that,  finding  hin^self  oppressed  with  numbers, 
cruelly  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  he  chose  to  die  by  the 
sword  of  his  armour-bearer.  Thus,  while  he  aspired, 
as  Cicero  says,  to  the  fame  of  another  Cyrus  cv 
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Alexander,  he  fell  short  of  that  glory,  which  many 
of  his  predecessors  had  reaped,  from  a  succession 
of  honors,  conferred  hy  their  coiintiy,  us  the  re- 
ward of  their  services*. 

By  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became 
Aacant  in  the  college  of  Augurs,  for  which  Cicero 
declared  himself  a  candidate:  nor  was  any  one  so 
hardy  as  to  appear  against  h.im,  except  ilirrus,  tlic 
tribune,  who,    trusting  to  the   popularity  of   his 
ofiice,  and  Pompey's  favor,  had  the  vanity  to  pre- 
tend to  it;  but  a  competition  so  unequal  furnished 
matter  of  raillery  only  to  Cicero,   who  was  chosen 
without  any  difliculty  or  struggle,  with  the  unani- 
jnous  approbation  of  the  whole  bodyf.     This  col- 
lege, from  the  last  regulation  of  it  by  Sylla,  con- 
sisted of  fifteen,   who  were  all  persons  of  the  fust 
distinction  in  Rome  :  it  was  a  priesthood  for  life, 
of  a  character  indelible,  which  no  crime  or  for- 
feiture could  efface:  the  priests  of  all  kinds  were 
originally  chosen  by  their  colleges,  till  Domitius, 
a  tribune,  about  fift}'  years  before,  transferred  the 

*  Hoc  magis  sum  Publio  deditus,  quod  me  quanquam  a  pucrlUa 
semper,  tam<eu  hoc  tempore  maxinie,  siciit  ulteriim  pawntem  He 
observat  &  diligit.     [Ep.  Fam.  5.  S.] 

P.  Crassum  ex  omni  nobilitate  adolescentcm  dilexi  pliiriiaium,  &c. 
[lb.  13.  U).] 

Cum  P.  Crasso,  cum  initio  a^tatis  ad  amkitiam  se  mcam  conlii- 
lisset,  sa^pe  egisse  me  arbitror,  cum  eimi  vehementisiime  hortarer, 
ut  «am  laudis  viam  rectissimam  esse  diiceri-t,  (juam  majores  ejus  ci 
tritam  reliquissent.  Erat  eiiim  cum  institutus  optime,  turn  plane 
perfecteque  eruditus.  Ineratcjue  &  ingenium  satis  acre,  &  orationis 
non  inelegans  copia :  prxtercaque  sine  arrogantia  gravis  esse  vidc- 
biUur,  &  sine  segnitie  verecundus,  Sic.  \'k\.  Brut.  p.  407.  It.  Plut. 
in  Crass. 

f  Quomodo  Ilirrum  putas  Auguratus  tui  competitorcm Fp, 

Fam.  8.  3. 
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choice  of  them  to  the  people,  whose  authority  was 
lield  to  be  siiprcine  in  sacred,  as  well  as  civil 
affairs*.  This  act  was  reversed  by  Sylla,  and  the 
ancient  rig-lit  restored  to  the  colleges;  but  Labie- 
nus,  when  tvil)nne,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  recalled 
the  law  of  Douiitius,  to  fticilitate  Ccesar's  advance- 
ment to  the  high-priesthood :  it  was  necessary, 
however,  that  every  cancHdate  should  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  people  by  two  augurs,  who  gave  a 
soleuin  testimony,  upon  oath,  of  iiis  dignity  and 
fitness  for  the  office:  this  was  doue  in  Cicero's  case 
by  Pompey  and  llortensius,  the  two  most  cniinent 
members  of  the  college;  and,  after  the  election, 
he  was  installed,  with  all  the  usual  formalities, 
by  llortensius '(". 

As  in  the  last  year,  so  in  this,  tlie  factions  of  the 
city  prevented  the  choice  of  consuls:  the  candi- 
datc^,  T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  iMctellus  Scipio,  and 
P.  Plautius  Hypsa:us  pushed  on  their  several  in- 
terests wiih  such  open  violence  and  briber}-,  as 
if  the  consulship  was  to  be  carried  only  by  money 
or  arnis:[;.  Clodius  was  putting  in  at  the  same 
time  for  the  praetorship,  and  emplo^'ing  all  his 
credit  and  interest  to  disappoint  Milo,  by  whose 

*  Atqiie  hoc  idem  de  ceteris  Sacerdotiis  Cn.  Domitius  Iribunus 
PI.  tul.t,  &c.     Dc  Leg.  Ag.  2.  7. 

■f  Quo  enini  tempore  me  Augiirem  a  toto  collegio  expetitiim  Cn. 
Pompeius  &  Q.  Hcirtensius  nominaverimt ;  neque  eiiim  licebat  a 
pluribus  nominari — Philip.  2.  2. 

Cooplatmn  me  ab  eo  in  collegium  rerordabar,  in  quo  juratus 
judicium  dignitatis  meae  fecerat:  &  inauguratuni  ab  codem,  ex  quo, 
Augurum  mstitutii  in  parentis  eum  loco  colere  debebam.  Brut, 
in  it — 

t  Plut.  in  Cato. 
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obtaining  the  consulsliip,  he  was  suje  to  he  eclipsed 
and  controlled,  in  the  exercise  of  his  subordinate 
magistracy*.  Pompey  was  wholly  averse  to  Milo, 
who  did  not  pay  him  that  court  which  he  ex- 
pected, but  seemed  to  affect  an  ind;  paidency, 
and  to  trust  to  his  own  strength,  whde  tiie  other 
two  competitors  were  wholly  at  his  devotion. 
HypsaDUS  had  been  his  quKstor,  and  always  his 
creature;  and  he  designed  to  make  Scipio  hh 
father-in-law,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Cornelia, 
a  lady  of  celebrated  accomplishments,  the  widow 
of  young  Crassus. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  served  Tvlilo  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  ardently  wished  his  suc- 
cess. This  he  owed  to  Alilo's  constant  attach- 
ment to  him,  which,  at  all  hazards,  he  now  re- 
solved to  rep^iv.  The  affair,  however,  was  likely 
to  give  him  much  trouble,  as  well  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  opposition,  as  from  Milo's  own  con- 
duct, and  unbounded  prodigality,  which  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  all  his  fortunes.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  who  was  still  with  Caesar,  he  says, 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  these  rneii 
"  and  these  times :  wherefore,  since  no  pleasure 
"  can  now  be  had  from  the  Republic,  I  know  not 
"  why  I  should  make  myself  uneasy  :  books,  study, 
"  quiet,  my  country  houses,  and  above  all,  my 
"  children,  are  my  sole  delight.  Milo  is  my  only 
*'  trouble :  I  wish  his  consulship  may  put  an  end 
"  to  it;  in  which  I  will  not  take  less  pains,  than  I 

*  Occurebat  ei,  maiicam  ac  dtbilem  PiMluram  suaiu  futuram  con- 
sule  Milone.     Pro  Milon.  9.  - 
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*•  did  in  mv  own  ;  and  you  will  assist  us  there  also, 
"  as  vou  now  do:  all  tilings  stand  well  \\  ith  liini, 
*'  unless  some  violence  d(-'teat  us.  I  am  afraid  only, 
•'  how  his  money  will  hold  out :  for  he  is  mad  bc- 
"  yond  all  bounds  in  the  magnificence  of  hi.s  shews, 
"  which  he  is  now  preparing  at  the  cxpcncc  of 
"  *250,OOOl.;  but  it  shall  be  my  care  to  check  h'l^ 
'■  incousiderateness  in  this  one  article,  as  far  as  I 
"  am  able,  &c  *." 

In  the  heat  of  this  competition,  Curio  was 
coming  home  from  Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at 
Rome  ;  whence  Cicero  sent  an  express  to  meet 
him  on  the  road,  or  at  his  landing  in  Italy,  with  a 
most  earnest  and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to 
Milo's  interest. 


A.  Urb.  701.     Cic.  -,$. 
M.  T.  CICERO,    TO  C.  CURIO. 

*'  Before  we  had  yet  heard  of  your  coming  to- 
"  wards  Italy,  I  sent  away  S.  Villus,  ]\Iilo's  friend, 

•  Itaqiip  ex  R'-p.  qiionlain  nihil  jam  volupfatis  capi  potest;  cu: 
stomacher,  nescio.  Litteru.'  mo  &  stiulia  nostra,  &  otium  ;  villaqi.i. 
•Jelcclant,  maximeque  pueri  nostri.  Angit  uinis  Milo.  bed  velirsi 
linem  alferat  con?niatiis :  in  ([iio  enit^r  noi)  minus  quam  sum.enisus  ;i; 
nostro:  hujuf  istinc,  quo<l  faris,  adjuvabis.  De  quo  caciera  (xi; 
plane  vi-,  eripuerit)  recte  sunt :  de  re  iamiliari  timeo. 

O  'ji  ixxmiTUi  Kx  eV  a,iicKTUi 

Qui  ludos  11.  S.  CCC.  comparet.     Cujus  in  hoc  uno  inconsiderantijin 
ti  ega  svistin^-ho,  lit  potero.     Ad  Quint.  3.  9. 

■    Cicero  liad  great  rcaSon  for  the  apprehensions  which  he  expresses  on 
account  of  Milo't  extravagance  :  tor  Milo  had  a] read v  wasted  thui- 
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*' with  this  letter  to  ycni :  but  wlicn  your  arrival 
^'  was  supposed  to  be  near,  and  it  was  known  for 
*'  certain  that  you  had  left  Asia,  and  were  upon 
*^  the  road  to  Home,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
^'  left  no  room  to  fear,  that  wc  should  be  thouo;ht 
"  to  send  too  hastily,  when  we  were  desirous  to 
"  have  it  delivered  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
*' my  services  to  you,  Curio,  were  really  so  great, 
*'  as  they  are  proclaimed  to  l:ie  l)y  you,  rather  than 
"  considered  by  me,  I  should  be  more  reser\ed  in 
"  asking,  if  I  had  any  great  favor  to  beg  of  vou: 
"  for  it  goes  hard  M'lth  a  modest  man,  to  ask  any 
^•'  thing  considerable  of  one,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
*'  obliged  to  him  ;  lest  he  be  thought  to  dcMnand, 
"  rather  than  to  ask  ;  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  debt, 
*'  not  as  a  kindness.  P.ut  since  your  services  to 
"  me,  so  eminently  displayed  in  my  late  troubles, 
"  are  known  to  all  to  be  the  greatest,  (and  it  is  the 
'' p  u-r  of  an  ingenuous  n)ind  to  wish  to  be  more 
''  obliged  to  those,  to  wdiom  we  are  already  much 
■  *'  obti2,ed)  I  made  no  scruple  to  beg  of  you,  by  let- 
'' ter,  what,  of  ail  things,  is  the  most  important 
*'  and  necessary  to  me  :  for,  I  am  not  afraid  lest  I 
*'  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  v/eight  of  all 
^' yiair  favors,  though  ever  so  numerous,  being- 
"  confident  that  there  is  none  so  great,  whicli  my 
''  mmd  is  not  able  both  fully  to  contain,  and 
*'  amply  to  requite  and  illustrate.  I  have  jilaced 
*'  all  my  studies,  pains,  care,  industry,  thoughts, 

estates  in  giving  plays  aud  shews  to  the  peojile ;    and,  wlieii  he  went, 
soon  after,  into  exile,  was  found  to  owe  sfill  above  half  a  niillioa  ot" 
,  <)Ur  money.     Pliri,  1.36.   15..    Ascon.  Argiim,  in  Mi  Ion. 
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"  and,   in   slioit,   niy  very  soul,  on    Milo'js    cousul- 
•'sliip;  and  have  iesoI\e(l  wirli  myst'lf,   to  expect 
'•  from  it  not  only  the  connnon  fruit  of  duty,  but 
"  the  praise  even  of  piety :    nor  was  any  man,  I 
''  beheve,    ever  so  sobcitons  for  bis  own   safety 
"  and  fortunes,  as  I  am  for  liis  honor,  on  which  I 
"  have  fixed  all  my  views  and  hopes.     You,  I  pcr- 
"  ceive,  can  be  of  such   service   to  bim,    if  you 
"  please,  tliat  we  sliall  have  no  occasion  for  any 
"  thing  farther.     W"   have    already   with  us    the 
"  good  wisbes  of  all  tlie  honest,  engaged  to  him 
*'  bv  bis  tribunate;  and,  as  you  will  imagine  also, 
"  I  hope,  by  his  attachment  to  me;  of  the  popu- 
"  lace  and  the  multitude,  by  tbe  magnificence  of 
"  his   shews  and  the   generosity    of   bis    nature : 
"  of  tbe  youth  and  men  of  interest,  by  bis  own 
"  peculiar  credit   or   diligence   among   that  sort. 
"  He   has    all    my    assistance,    likewise,    which, 
"  though  of  little  m  eight,  yet,  being  allowed   by 
"  all  to  be  just  and  due  to  him,  may  perhaps  be  of 
-"  some  influence.      What  we  M'ant,  is  a  captain 
^*'  and   leader,  or  a  pilot,  as  it  were,  of  all  tbosc 
"  winds;  and,  were  we  to  cboose  one  out  of  the 
"  whole  city,  we  could  not  find  a  man  so  fit  for 
;"  the  purj)Ose  as  you.     M'berefore,  if  from  all  the 
i"  pains,  which   I  am   now  taking  for  Milo,  you 
♦*' can  believe   me   to  be  mindful  of  benefits;    if 
;"  grateful;    if  a  good   man;  if  worthy,  in  sbort, 
"  of  your,  kindness;  I  beg  of  you  to  relieve  my 
"  present  solicitude,  and  lend  )our  helping  band 
*'  to  my  ])raise  ;    or,,  to  speak  more  truly,  to  my 
"  safety.     As  to  'J'.  Annius  himself^  I  promise  you, 
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*'  if  you  embrace  him,  that  you  will  not  find  a 
"  man  of  a  o-reatcr  mind,  gravity,  constancy,  or  of 
*•  greater  aftection  to  you  :  and,  as  for  myself, 
"  you  will  add  such  a  histre  and  fresh  dignity  to 
"  me,  that  I  shall  readily  own  you  to  have  shewn 
"  the  same  zeal  for  my  honor,  which  you  ex- 
"  erted  before  for  my  preservation.  If  I  was  not 
"  sure,  from  what  I  liave  already  said,  that  you 
"  would  see  liow  much  I  take  my  duty  to  be  in- 
"  terested  in  this  affair,  and  how  much  it  con- 
"  cerns  me,  not  only  to  struggle,  but  even  to 
"  fight  for  Milo's  success,  I  should  press  you  still 
"farther;  but  I  now  reconmiend,  and  throw  the 
*'  whole  cause,  and  myself  also  with  it,  into  your 
"  hands ;  and  beg  of  you,  to  assure  yourself  of 
"  this  one  thing,  that,  if  I  obtain  this  favor  from 
"  you,  I  shall  be  more  indel^tcd  almost  to  you, 
"  than  even  to  ]\Iilo  himself;  since  my  safety,  in 
*'  which  1  was  principally  assisted  by  him,  was  not 
"  so  dear,  as  the  piety  of  shewing  my  gratitude 
"  will  be  agreeable  to  me,  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  efi'ect  by  your  assistance, 
"  Adieu  V 

The  senate,  and  the  better  sort,  were  generally 
in  Milo's  interest;  but  three  of  the  tribunes  were 
violent  against  him,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  Muna- 
tius  Plancus  Bursa,  and  Sallust  the  historian  ;  the 
other  seven  were  his  fast  friends,  but,  above  ail, 
^f-  Coelius,  who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  served 

*   Kp.  F4m.  L\  6.  ; 
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liini  ^^'itll  a.  particular  zeal.  But,  while  all  things 
w't-re  j)ioccc<linL>-  very  prosperous!}'  in  his  favor, 
and  nothinc;  scoir.cd  wanting  to  crown  his  success, 
hut  to  hring-  on  the  election,  m  hich  his  adversa- 
ries, tor  that  reason,  were  laboring  to  keep  back, 
all  his  liopes  and  fortunes  were  blasted  at  once, 
l)v  an  unhappy  rencounter  with  his  old  enemy 
Clodius,  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  by  his  ser- 
vants, and  by  his  command. 

Thpir  meeting  was  wholly  accidental,  on  tlie 
Appian  road,  not  fai  from  the  city  ;  Clodius  com- 
ing home  from  the  country  towards  Rome ;  Milo 
jvoiuii- out  about  three  hi  the  afternoon:  the  first 
ou  horseback,  with  three  companions,  and  thirty 
servants,  well  armed;  the  latter  in  a  chariot,  with 
his  wife  and  one  friend,  but  Avith  a  mucli  greater 
retinue,  and,  among  tliem,  sonie  gladiators.  The 
servants,  on  both  sides,  began  presently  to  insult 
each  other;  when  Clodius,  turning  briskly  to  some 
of  Milo's  men,  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and 
threatening  tliem  with  liis  usual  fierceness,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  from  one  of  the 
gladiators;  and,  after  receiving  several  more  in 
the  general  fray,  whielt  instantly  ensued,  finding 
his  life  in  danger,  was  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  into 
a  neighbouring  tavern.  Milo,  heated  by  this  suc- 
cess, ar.d  tlic  thouglits  of  revenge,  and  reflecting 
that  he  had  already  done  enough,  to  give  his 
enemy  a  great  advantage  against  him,  if  he  was 
left  alive  to  pursue  it,  resolved,  whatever  was  the 
consecpience,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  destroying 
him,  rnvl  so  ordered  the  house  to  be  ilormed,  and 
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Clodiiis  to   be  drnggcd  out  and  murdered.     The 
master   of  the    tavern   was   likewise   killed,  with 
eleven  of  Clodius's   servants,  wliile  the  rest  saved 
themselves  by  ili<^ht :  so  that  Clodius's  body  was 
left  in  the  road,  where  it  fell,  till  S.  Tedius,  a  se- 
nator, liappening  to  come  by,  took  it  up  into  his 
chaise,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome,  where 
it  was  exposed  in  that  condition,  all  covered  with 
blood  and  wounds,  to  the  view  of  the  populace, 
M'ho  flocked  about  it  in  crowds,  to  lament  the  mi- 
serable fate  of  their  leader.     The  next  day,  the 
mob,  headed  by  S.  Clodius,  a  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  one  of  his   chief  incendiaries,  carried 
the  body  naked,  so  as  all  the  wounds  might  be 
seen,  into  the  forum,  and  placed  it  in  the  rostra, 
where  the  three   tiibunes,    Milo's  enemies,    vvcre 
prepared  to  harangue  upon  it  in  a  style  suited  to 
the  lamentable  occasion,  by  which  they  inflamed 
their  mercenaries  to  such  a  height  of  fury,  that, 
snatching   up   the  body,  they  ran  av/ay   with   it 
into  the  senate-house,  and,  tearing  up  the  benclies, 
tables,  and  every  thing  combustible,  dressed  up  a 
funeral  pile  upon  the  spot,  and,  together  with  the 
body,   burnt  the  house  itself,   witli  a  basilica  also, 
-or  public  hall  adjoining,  crdled  the  Porcian;  and, 
in  the   same  fit  of  madness,  proceeded  to  storm 
the  house  of  Alilo,   and  of  M.  Lepidus,  the   in- 
terrex,  but  were  repulsed  in  both  attacks,  v/ith 
some  loss*. 

These  extravao-ancics  raised  preat  nidig-nation  in 

*  Quanqiiam  re  vera,  fuerat  pugna  fortiiiln.     Quintil.  1.  6.  c.  5. 
yiytara,  et^ihr.crta^eii.      Dio,   1.  40    p.  l43. 
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tlic  City,  and  gave  a  turn  in  favor  of  ^Milo,  who, 
lookini!,-  upon  himself  as  undone,  was  meditating 
iiothinu-  hefdrc,  but  a  vohmtary  exile  :  hut  now, 
t;ikiu«;-  courage,  he  ventured  to  appear  in  puhUc, 
and  was  intro(kiccd  into  the  rostra  by  Coehus, 
wliere  lie  made  his  defence  to  the  people  ;  and  to 
miti"ate  their  resentment,  distributed,  through  all 
the  tribes,  above  three  pounds  a  man,  to  every 
poor  citizen.  But  all  his  pains  and  expencc  were 
to  little  purpose;  for  the  three  tribunes  employed 
all  the  arts  of  party  and  faction  to  keep  up  the  ill 
humor  of  the  populace ;  and  what  was  more  fatal, 
Pompey  would  not  be  brought  into  any  measures 
of  accounnodating  the  matter;  so  that  the  tumults 
still  increasing,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that 
the  intcrrex,  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pom- 
pe}',  should  take  care  that  the  Republic  receive  no 
detriment;  and  that  Pompey,  in  particular,  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  common  security, 
which  he  presently  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  In  this  confusion,  the  rumor  of  a  dictator 
was  again  industriously  revived,  and  gave  a  fresh 
alarm  to  the  senate;  who,  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil,  resolved  presently  to  create  Pompey  the  single 
consul ;  so  that  the  interrex,  Servius  Sulpicius,  de- 
clared his  election  accordingly,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  near  two  months  *. 

Milo,  ut  cognovit  viilneraUim  Clodium,  cum  sibi  periculosiiis  illud 
etiam,  vivo  co,  futiirum  intelligerel,  occiso  autem  magniim  solatium 
esset  habiturus,  etiam  si  subeunda  poena  esset,  exturbaii  tabernam 
jussit.  Ita  Clodius  latens  exlractus  est,  multisque  vulneribus  confec- 
tus,  &c.     Vid.  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 

*  Vid.  Dio,  ib.  &■  Ascon.  Arguni. 
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PoMPEY  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  new  laws, 
prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose :  one  of  them  was 
to  appoint  a  special  commission,  to  enquire  into  Clo- 
dius's  death,  the  burning  of  the  senate-house,  and 
the  attack  on  M.  Lepidus;  and  to  appoint  an  extra- 
ordinary judge,  of  consular  rank,  to  preside  in  it :  a 
second  was,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elec- 
tions, with  the  inflictions  of  new  and  severer  penal- 
ties.— By  these  laws,  the  method  of  trials  was  al- 
tered, and  the  length  of  them  limited :  three  days 
were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
the  fourth  f (  r  the  sentence;  on  which  the  accuser 
was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge: 
the  criminal  three  for  his  defence*:  which  rep-ula- 
tion  Tacitus  seems  to  consider  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  the  Roman  eloquence,  by  impo- 
sing reins,  as  it  were,  upon  its  free  and  ancient 
course f.  Ccelius  opposed  his  negative  to  these 
laws,  as  being  rather  privileges  than  laws,  and  pro- 
vided particularly  against  Milo:  but  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  withdraw  it,  upon  Pompey's  declaring 
that  he  would  support  them  by  force  of  arms. 
The  three  tribunes,  all  the  while,  were  perpetually 
haranguing  and  terrifying  the  city  with  forged 
stories,  of  magazines  of  arms  prepared  by  Milo,  for 
massacreing  his  enemies,  and  burning  the  city,  and 
produced  their  creatures,  in  the  rostra,  to  vouch  the 
truth  of  them  to  the  people.     They  charged  him 

*  lb. 

+  Primus  tertio  consulatu  Cn.   Pompeius  astrinxit,  imposuitque  v«-. 
Juti  frsenos  eloquenti«,  &c.     Dialog,  de  Orat,  38. 
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particularly  with  a  design  against  Pompey's  life,  and 
brought  one  Licinius,  a  killer  of  the  victims  for 
sacrifice,  to  declare  that  ^lilo's  servants  had  con- 
fessed it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and  then  endeavor- 
ed to  kill  him,  lest  he  should  discover  it:  and,  to 
make  his  story  the  more  credihle,  shewed  a  slight 
wound  in  his  side,  made  by  himself,  which  he 
adirmed  to  have  been  given  by  the  stroke  of  a  gla- 
diator. Pompey  himself  confirmed  this  fact,  and 
laid  an  account  of  it  before  the  senate;  and,  by 
doubling  his  guard,  affected  to  intimate  a  real  ap- 
prehension of  danger*.  Nor  were  they  less  indus- 
trious to  raise  a  clamor  against  Cicero;  and,  in 
order  to  deter  him  from  pleading  .Milo's  cause, 
threatened  him  also  with  trials  and  prosecutions; 
giving  it  out,  every  where,  that  Clodius  was  killed 
indeed  bv  the  hand  of  Alilo,  but  by  the  advice  and 
contrivance  of  a  greater  manj".  "  Yet,  such  Avas 
"  his  constancy  to  his  friend,"  says  Asconius,  that 
"  neither  the  loss  of  popular  favor,  nor  Pompey 's 
"  suspicions,  nor  liis  own  danger,  nor  the  terror  of 
"  arms,  could  divert  him  from  the  resolution  of 
"  undertaking  Milo's  defence  J. 

*  Audicndus  Popa  Licinius,  ncs(  io  qui  de  Ciico  maximo,  servo? 
Milonis  apud  se  ebrios  factos  confesses  esse,  de  interficiendo  Cn. 
Tompeio  conjurasse. — De  umicorum  sententia  rem  defert  ad  Senu- 
tuni.     Pro  Milon.  24. 

'-)•  Sciti<;,  judices,  fiiisse,  qui  in  liac  rogatioiie  suadenda  dicerent, 
Milonis  nianu  caedein  esse  lactam,  consilio  vero  majuris  alicuju>: 
videlicet  me  lationem  et  sicarium  abjecti  homines  describebant, 
Tb.   18. 

X  Tantatamcn  constantia  ac  lidos  fuit  Ciceroiiis,  ut  non  populi  a  be 
alienatione,  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionibus,  non  periculi  fuluri  meUi, — 
iron  armis,  qua  palam  in  Milonem  surepla  erant,  deterreri  potueiit 
SL  defensione  ejus.     Argum.  Milon. 
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But  it  was  Pompey's  influence  and  authority 
which  ruined  JMilo*.  lie  was  the  only  man  in 
Rome,  who  had  the  power  cither  to  bring  him  to 
a  trial,  or  to  get  him  condemned:  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  Clodius's  death,  or  the  manner  of  it, 
but  pleased  rather  that  the  Republic  was  freed,  at 
any  rate,  from  so  pestilent  a  demagogue;  yet  he 
resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  occasion,  for 
getting  rid  of  Milo  too,  from  whose  ambition  and 
high  spirit  lie  had  cause  to  apprehend  no  less  trou- 
ble.— He  would  not  listen,  therefore,  to  any  over- 
tures, which  were  made  to  him  by  Milo's  friends ; 
and,  when  INIilo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for  the 
consulship,  if  that  would  satisfy  him,  he  answered, 
"  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with  any 
"  man's  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obstruction 
"  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple."— He  attended  the  trial,  in  person,  Avith  a 
strong  guard,  to  preser\'e  peace,  and  prevent  any 
violence  from  either  side.  There  were  many  clear 
and  positive  proofs  produced  against  Milo,  though 
some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  forged:  amono- 
the  rest,  the  Vestal  virgins  deposed,  that  a  woman 
unknown  came  to  them  in  Milo's  name,  to  dis- 
charge a  vow,  said  to  be  made  by  him,  on  the  ac- 
count of  Clodius's  death  f. 

When  the  examination  was  over,  Munatius 
Plancus  called  the  people  together,  and  exhorted 
them  to  appear  in  a  full  body,  the  neMt  day,  when 

*  Mllonem  reum  non  niagis  invidia  facti,   quam  Pompeii  damnavit 
.voluntas.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  47. 

-f  Vid.  Ascon.  Ariium.  in  Milon. 
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juflgnicnt  was  to  be  given,  and   to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  so  public  a  manner,  that  the  criminal 
mi^ht  not  1)C  suftcred  to  escape;   which  Cicero  re- 
ilects  upon,   in  the  defence,  as  an  insult  on  the 
lilH-rty  of  the  bench*.     Early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  eleventh  of  Ai)ril,  the  sliops  were  all  shut,  and 
the  whole  city  gathered  into  tlie  forum,  where  the 
avenues  were  posscsrd  by   Ponipey's  soldiers,   and 
lu  himself  seated  in  a  conspicuous  part,   to  over- 
look the  whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all  disturb- 
ance.    U'he  accusers  were  young  Appius,   the  ne- 
phew of  Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius, 
who,  according  to  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours 
in  supporting  their  indictment.     Cicero   was   the 
only  advocate  on   Milo's  side;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
rose  up  to  speak,   he  was  received  with  so  rude  a 
clamor,  by  the  Clodians,  that  he  was  much  discom- 
posed and  daunted  at  his  first  setting  out,  yet  re- 
covered spirit  enough  to  go  tinough  his  speech  of 
three  hours,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
published  as  it  was  delivered,  though  the  copy  of  it, 
now   e.xtant,   is  supposed  to  have  been  retouched 
and  corrected  by  him,  afterwards,  for  a  present  to 
Milo,  in  his  exile'f". 

In  llie  council  of  AIilo"s  friends,  several  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  defend  himself,  by  avowing 
the  death  of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  public  benefit: 
but  Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  desperate,  as 

*  Ut  intelligatis  contra  hesternam  illam  concionem  licere  vobis,^ 
4uod  sentiatis,  libera  judicare.     Pro  Milon.  26.  Vid.  Ascon.  ib. 

t  Cicero,  cum  inciperet  dicere,  acceptus  est  acclamatione  Ciodia- 
norum— itaque  non  ea,  qua  solitus  erat,  constantia  dixit.  Manet, 
aiiteni  ilia  quoque  excepta  ejus  oratio.     Ascon.  .'Vrguiii, 
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it  would  disgust  the  grave,   by  opening  so  great  a 
door  to  licence,  and  offend  the  powerful,  lest  the  pre- 
cedent  should  be  extended  to  themselves.     But 
young  Brutus  was  not  so  cautious,  who,  in  an  ora- 
tion, which  he  composed  and  published  afterwards, 
in  vindication  of  Milo,  maintained  the  killingof  Clo- 
dius  to  be  right  and  just,  and  of  great  ser^■ice  to 
the  Republic*.     It  was  notorious,  that,  on  both 
sides,   they  had  often  threatened  death  to   each 
other;    Clodius,  especially,  had   declared   several 
times,    both   to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that 
Milo  ought  to  be  killed;  and  that,  if  the  consul- 
ship could   not  be  taken  from  him,  his  life  could: 
and  when   Favonius  asked  him  once,  what  hopes 
he  could  have  of  playing  his  mad  pranks,  while 
Milo  was  living;  he  replied,  that  in  tin-ee  or  four 
days,  at  most,  he   should   live   no  more:    which 
was  spoken  just  three  days  before  the  fatal  ren- 
counter, and  attested  by  Favonius  f.     Since  Milo 
then  was  charged  with  being  the  contriver  of  their 
meeting,  and  the  aggressor  in  it,  and  several  tes- 
timonies were  produced  to  that  purpose,  Cicero 
chose  to  risk  the  cause  on  that  issue;  in  hopes  to 
persuade,  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  probable, 
that  Clodius  actually  lay  in  wait  for  Milo,  and 

*  Cum  quibusdam  placuisset,  ita  defendi  crimen,  interfici  Clodium 
pro  Repub.  fiiisse,  quam  formam  M.  Brutus  secutiis  est  in  eaoratione, 
quam  pro  Milone  composuit,  &  edidit,  quamvis  non  egis^et.  Cice- 
roni id  non  placuit — ib. 

f  Etenim  palam  dictitabat,  consulatuni  Miloni  eripi  non  posse,  vi- 
tam  posse.  Significavit  hoc  saepe  in  Senatu  ;  dixit  in  concione.  Quin- 
etiam  Favonio,  quaerenti  ex  eo,  qua  spe  fureret,  Milone  vivo?  Res- 
pondit,  triduo  ilium,  ad  summum  quatriduo  perituruni.  Pro  Milon.  9. 

Post  diem  tertium  gcsta  res  est,  quam  dixerat.     lb.  IG, 
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conlii\c<l  the  time  and  place;  and  tliat  Milo's 
part  was  l)iit  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence. 
This  appeared  plausihic,  from  the  nature  of  their 
c(|itTpaue,  and  the  circumstances  in  wliich  they 
met :  f«ir  thougli  Milo's  company  was  the  more 
muiierons,  vet  it  was  much  more  encumbered,  and 
\infit  for  an  engagement,  than  his  adversary's;  he 
himself  bcins,-  in  a  chariot  witli  his  wife,  and  all 
her  women  along  with  him;  while  Clodius,  with 
liis  followers,  was  on  horseback;  as  if  prepared 
and  equipped  for  fighting*.  lie  did  not  preclude 
himself,  however,  by  this,  from  the  other  plea, 
which  he  often  takes  occasion  to  insinuate,  that 
if  Milo  had  really  designed  and  contrived  to  kill 
Clodius,  he  would  have  deserved  honors  instead 
of  punishment,  for  cutting  off  so  desperate  and 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
Home  t- 

In  this  speech  for  Milo,  after  he  had  shewn  the 
folly  of  paying  such  a  regard  to  the  idle  rumors 

•  Interim  cum  sciret  Clodius — Iter  solenne — necessarium — Miloiii 
pssp  I^miviiim — Roma  ipse  profectus  pridie  est,  ut  aiitesuum  fiiiKltim 
quod  re  intollectum  est,  iiiiidias  Miloui  collocaret — Milo  autem  cum 
in  S«i)atu  fuisset  co  die,  c|uoad  Seiiatus  dimissus  est,  domiim  venit, 
calceos  &  vcstimenta  mutavil:  pailllisper,  dum  se  uxor,  11 1  fit,  com- 
parat,  commoratU'S  est — obviam  lit  ei  Clodius  expeditus  in  equo,  nulla 
rheda,  nullis  inipedimentis,  nuUis  Grxcis  comitibus,  sine  uxore,  quod 
nunquain  fere;  cum  hie  insidialor, — (Milo) — cum  uxore  in  rheda 
veheretur  penulalus,  magno  &  impedito  Ik  nuiliebri  ac  delicato  ancil- 
Jitfum  &  puerorum  comilalu. —  Pro  Milon.   10.  it.  21. 

■\  Quamobrem  si  cruentum  gladium  tcnens  clamaret  T.  Annius, 
adeste,  quKso,  alque  auditecives:  P.  Clodium  intcrfeci:  ejus  furores, 
quos  nullis  jam  Ifgibus,  nullis  judiciis  fra-nare  poteramus,  hoc  ferro, 
atque  hac  dextra  a  cervicibus  vcstris  repuli,  &:c.  Vos  tanti  sceleris 
ultorem  non  modo  lionoribus  nullis  afhcielis,  sed  etiani  ad  suppliciuni 
rapi  paliemini  ?     Pro  Milon.  '-iS — &c. 
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and  forgeries  of  his  enemies,  as  to  give  tlieni  the 
credit  of  an  examination,  he  touches  Pompey's 
conduct  and  pretended  fears,  with  a  fine  and  mas- 
terly raillery;  and,  from  a  kind  of  prophetic  fore- 
sight of  what  miglit  one  day  liappen,  addresses 
himself  to  him  in  a  very  pathetic  manner. — "  I 
"  could  not  hut  applaud/'  says  he,  "  the  wcmder- 
"  ful  diligence  of  Pompcy  in  these  inquiries:  hut 
"  to  tell  you,  freely,  what  I  think;  those,  who 
"  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  whole  Repuh- 
*'  lie,  are  forced  to  hear  many  things,  which  they 
"  would  contemn,  if  they  were  at  liherty  to  do  it. 
"  He  could  not  refuse  an  audience  to  that  paltry 
"  fellow..  Licinius,  who  gave  the  information  about 

"  Milo's  servants 1   was   sent  for  among  the 

*'  first  of  those  friends,  by  whose  advice  he  laid 
"it  before  the  senate;  and  w^as,  I  own,  in  no 
"  small  consternation,  to  see  the  guardian  both  of 
"  me  and  my  country  under  so  great  an  apprehen- 
"  sion;  yet  I  could  not  help  wondering,  that  such 
"  credit  was  given  to  a  butcher;  such  regard  to 
"  drunken  slaves ;  and  how  the  wound  in  the 
*'  man's  side,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prick  only 
"  of  a  needle,  could  be  taken  for  the  stroke  of  a 
"  gladiator.  But  Pompey  was  shewing  his  cau- 
"  tion  rather  than  his  fear ;  and  disposed  to  be 
"  suspicious  of  every  thing,  that  you  might  have 
"  reason  to  fear  nothing.  There  was  a  rumor  also, 
"  that  Ciesar's  house  was  attacked  for  several 
"  )iours  in  the  night:  the  neighbours,  though  in 
"  so  public  a  place,  heard  nothing  at  all  of  it; 
"yet   the  affair  was   thought  fit  to  be  inquired 
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'*  into.  I  can  never  suspect  a  man  of  Pompey's 
"  eminent  courage,  of  being  timorous;  nor  yet 
"  tliink  any  caution  too  great  in  one,  who  has 
"  taken  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  Nvhole 
"  Republic.  A  senator,  likewise,  in  a  full  house, 
"  affirmed  lately,  in  the  Capitol,  that  Milo  had  a 
"  dasTgcr  under  his  gown,  at  that  very  time: 
"  Milo  stript  himself  presently  in  that  most  sa- 
'' cred  temple;  that,  since  his  life  and  manners 
"  would  not  give  him  credit,  the  thing  itself 
*'  might  speak  for  him,  which  was  found  to  be 
''  false,  and  basely  forged.  But  if,  after  all,  Milo 
"  must  still  be  feared;  it  is  no  longer  the  affair  of 
"  Clodius,  but  your  suspicions,  Pompey,  which 
"we  dread:  your,  your  suspicions,  I  say,  and 
"  speak  it  so,  that  you  may  hear  me. — If  those 
"  suspicions  stick  so  close,  that  they  are  never 
"  to  be  removed;  if  Italy  must  never  be  free  from 
*'  new  levies,  nor  the  city  fiom  arms,  without 
"  Milo's  destruction;  he  would  not  scruple,  such 
*'  is  his  nature  and  his  principles,  to  bid  adieu  to 
"  his  country,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  exile : 
"  but,  at  taking  leave,  he  would  call  upon  thee, 
"  O  thou  great  one!  as  he  now  does,  to  consider 
"  how  uncertain  and  variable  the  condition  of  life 
"  is ;  how  unsettled  and  inconstant  a  thing  for- 
"  tune;  what  unfaithfulness  there  is  in  friends; 
"  what  dissimulation  suited  to  times  and  circum- 
*'  stances;  what  desertion,  what  cowardice  in  our 
"dangers,  even  of  those,  who  are  dearest  to  us: 
"  there  will,  there  will,  I  say,  be  a  time,  aud  the 
"  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you,  Avith  safety 
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"  Still,  I  hope,  to  your  fortunes,  though  changed, 
"  perhaps,  by  some  turn  of  the  common  times, 
"  which,  as  experience  shews,  will  often  liappen 
"  to  us  all,  may  want  the  affection  of  the  friend- 
"  liest,  the  fidelity  of  the  worthiest,  the  courage 
"  of  the  bravest  man  living,  &c*" 

Of  one  and  fifty  judges,  who  sat  upon  Milo,  thir- 
teen only  acquitted,  and  thirty-eight  condemned 
him :  the  votes  were  usually  given  by  ballot ;  but 
Cato,  who  absolved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote 
openly;  "  and  if  he  had  done  it  earlier,"  says  Vel- 
leius,  "  would  have  drawn  others  after  him ; 
"  since  all  were  convinced,  that  he,  who  was  killed, 
"  was,  of  all  who  had  ever  lived,  the  most  pernici- 
*'  ous  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  all  good  menf ." 
Milo  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles,  a  few  days  after 
his  condemnation :  his  debts  were  so  great,  that 
he  was  glad  to  retire  the  sooner  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  creditors ;  for  whose  satisfaction  his 
whole  estate  was  sold  by  public  auction.  Here  Ci- 
cero still  continued  his  care  for  him,  and,  in  concert 
with  Milo's  friends,  ordered  one  of  his  wife's  freed- 
men,  Philotimus,  to  assist  at  the  sale,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  greatest  part  of  the  effects,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them,  afterwards,  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  the  benefit  of  Milo  and  his  wife  Fausta,  if  any 
thing  could  be  saved  for  them.  But  his  intended 
service  was  not  so  well  relished  by  Milo,  as  he  ex- 

*  Pro  Mllon.  24,  25,  26 

t  M.  Cato  palam  lata  absolvit  sententia,  quam  si  maturius  tulisset, 
non  defuissent,  qui  sequerentur  exemplum,  probarentqiie  eum  civem 
occisum,  quo  nemo  perniciosior  lleip.  neque  b^nis  inimicior  vixerat. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  47. 
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pectcd ;  for  Philotimus  was  suspected  of  playing 
the  knave,  and  secreting  part  of  tlie  effects  to  his 
own  use,  which  gave  Cicero  great  uneasiness  ;  so 
that  he  pressed  Atticus  and  Ccehiis  to  enquire  into 
the  matter  very  narrowly,  and  oblige  Philotimus  to 
cive  satisfaction  to  Milo's  friends ;  and  to  see  espe- 
cially, that  his  own  reputation  did  not  suffer  by 
the  management  of  his  servant*.  Through  this 
whole  struggle  about  IMilo,  Pompey  treated  Cicero 
Avith  great  humanity:  he  assigned  him  a  guard  at 
the  trial ;  forgave  all  his  labors  for  his  friend, 
though  in  opposition  to  himself;  and,  so  far  from 
resenting  what  he  did,  would  not  suffer  other 
people's  resentments  to  hurt  himf". 

The  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for 
the  same  crime,  was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  IMilo's 
confidents,  charged  with  being  the  ringleader,  in 
storming  the  house,  and  killing  Clodius:  he  was 
defended  also  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by 
one  vote :  but  beino-  accused  a  second  time,  on  the 

*  Consilium  nieum  hoc  fiierat,  primum  ut  in  potestate  nostra  res 
esset,  nc  ilium  inalus  emptor  &  alionus  inaiicipiis,  quse  permulta 
*.ccum  habot,  spoiiaret :  dciiide  lit  Fausts,  cui  caiitum  ille  voluisset, 
ratiim  esset.  Erat  etiam  illud,  ut  ipsi  nos,  si  quid  servari  posset, 
<|uani  faciliime  sorvarcnuis.  Nunc  rem  tolam  perspicias  velim — 
Si  ille  queritur— Si  idem  Fausta  viilt,  Philotimus,  ut  ego  ei  coram 
dixeram,  niihique  ille  receperat,  ne  sit  invito  Milone  in  bonis— 
Ad  Att.  5.  8.  it.  6.  4. 

Quod  ad  Pliilotimi  liberti  officium  &  bona  Milonis  attinet,  dedi- 
nius  operam  ut  &  Philotimus  quam  honestissime  Miloni,  absenti, 
rjusque  necessariis  satis  faceret,  &:  secundum  ejus  fidem  &  sedulita- 
tem  existimatio  tua  conservaretur. — Ep.  Fam.  8.  3. 

t  Qua  humanitate  tulit  contentiouem  meam  pro  Milone,  adver- 
sante  interdum  actionibus  suis?  Quo  studio  providit,  ne  qux  me 
lUius  temporis  invidia  attingcret  ?  Cum  me  consilio,  tum  auctoritate, 
cam  armis  denique  texit  suis— 11),  &.  ig. 
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same  account,  though  for  a  different  fact,  and 
again  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  acquitted  by  a 
great  majority.  By  Sex.  Clodius,  the  captain  of 
the  other  side,  had  not  the  luck  to  escape  so  well, 
but  was  condemned,  and  banished  with  several 
others  of  that  faction,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city, 
for  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  other  vio- 
lences committed  upon  Clodius's  death*. 
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PoMPEY,  no  sooner  published  his  new  law 
against  bribery,  than  the  late  consular  candidates, 
Scipio  and  Hyps^us,  were  severally  impeached  upon 
it;  and  being  both  of  them  notoriously  guilty, 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  condemned:  but 
Pompey,  calling  the  body  of  the  judges  togethei-, 
begged  it  of  them,  as  a  favor,  that,  out  of  the 
great  number  of  state  criminals,  they  would  remit 
Scipio  to  him  :  ^vhom,  after  he  had  rescued  from 
this  prosecution,  he  declared  his  collegue  in  the 
•consulship,  for  the  last  five  months  of  the  year; 
having  first  made  him  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter,  Cornelia.  The  other  candidate, 
Hypsteus,  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  law;  and 
being  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  Scipio's  escape, 
and  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  odium, 
he  watched  an  opportunity  of  access  to  Pompey,  as 
he  was  coming   out   of  his   bath,  and  throwing 

*  A'^con.  Argiim.  pro  MiJon,-. — 
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himself  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection :  but 
though  he  had  been  his  quecstor,  and  ever  obse- 
quious to  his  \vill,  yet  Pompey  is  said  to  have 
tlirust  him  away,  with  great  haughtiness  and  in- 
humanity, teUing  him,  coldly,  that  he  would  only 
spoil  his  supper  by  detaining  him  *. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  had  some 
amends  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Milo,  by  the  con- 
demnation and  banishment  of  two  of  the  tribunes, 
the  common  enemie?  of  them  both,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus,  and  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  for  the  vio- 
lences of  their  tribunate,  and  burning  the  senate- 
house.  As  soon  as  their  office  expired,  Calius  ac- 
cused the  first,  and  Cicero  himself  the  second ;  the 
only  cause,  excepting  that  of  Verres,  in  which  he 
ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.  But  Bursa  had 
desers^ed  it,  both  for  his  public  behaviour,  in  his 
office,  and  his  personal  injuries  to  Cicero;  who  had 
defended  and  preserved  him  in  a  former  trial.  He 
depended  on  Pompey's  saving  him ;  and  had  no  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  since  Pompey  undertook  to 
plead  his  cause,  before  judges  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing :  yet,  by  Cicero's  vigor,  in  managing  the  pro- 
secution, he  was  condemned  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  whole  bench f.     Cicero  was  highly  pleased 

*  Cn.  autnm  Pompeius  quam  insolenter  ?  Qui  baineo  egrcssus, 
ante  pedes  suos  prostratum  Ilypsxum  ambitus  reum  &  nobilem  virum 
&:  sibi  amicum,  jacenlem  reliquit,  contumeliosa  voce  proculcatum. 
Nihil  cnim  eum  aliud  agere,  quam  ut  convivium  suum  moraretur, 
respondil — llle  vero  P.  Scipionem,  socerum  suum,  iegibus  noxium, 
quas  ipse  tulerat,  in  maxima  quidem  reorum  &  illustriiim  ruina, 
rminerislocoaJudicibu>  deposccre — Val.  Max.  9.  5.  it.  Pint,  in  Pomp. 

t  Plancum,  qui  omnibus  senteiitiis  maximo  vestro  plausu  condcm- 
natus— Piiilip.  6.  4. 
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with  this  success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Marius,  which  will  explain  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  in  it. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  says  he,  "  that  you  rejoice  at 
"  Bursa's  fate,  but  you  congratulate  me  too  coldly : 
''  you  imagine,  you  tell  me,  that  for  the  sordidness 
"  of  the  man,  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it;  but 
"  believe  me,  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence, 
"  than  from  the  death  of  my  enemy ;  for,  in  the 
"  first  place,  I  love  to  pursue,  rather  by  a  trial, 
"  than  the  sword ;  rather  with  the  glory,  than  the 
"  ruin  of  a  friend;  and  it  pleased  me  extremely,  to 
•"  see  so  great  an  inclination  of  all  honest  men,  on 
"  my  side,  against  the  incredible  pains  of  one,  the 
"  most  eminent  and  powerful:  and  lastly,  what 
"  you  will  scarce  think  possible,  I  hated  this  fellow 
*^  worse  than  Clodius  himself:  for  I  had  attacked 
*'  the  one,  but  defended  the  other;  and  Clodius, 
"  when  the  safety  of  the  R.epublic  was  risked  upon 
"  my  head,  had  something  great  in  view,  not  in- 
^'  deed  from  his  own  strength,  but  the  help  of 
*'  those,  who  could  not  maintain  their  ground, 
"  whilst  I  stood  firm;  but  this  silly  ape,  out  of  a 
*'  gaiety  of  heart,  chose  ine  particularly  for  the 
"  object  of  his  invectives ;  and  persuaded  those, 
"  who  envied  me,  that  he  would  be  always  at  their 
"  service,  to  insult  me  at  any  warning.  Wherefore 
"  I  charge  you  to  rejoice  in  good  earnest;  for  it  is 
"  a  great  victory  which  we  have  won.  No  citizens 
"  were  ever  stouter  than  those  who  condemned 
"  him,  against  so  great  a  power  of  one,  by  whom 
"  themselves    were    chosen  judges,    which   they 
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"  would  never  have  done,  if  they  had  not  made 
"  my  cause  and  grief  their  own.  We  are  so  dis- 
"  tracted  here,  hy  a  multitude  of  trials  and  new 
"  laws,  that  our  daily  prayer  is  against  all  interca- 
"lations,  that  we  may  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
"  sible*." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  Cicero  seems 
to  have  written  his  Treatise  on  Lawst,  after  the 
example  of  Plato,  whom,  of  all  writers,  he  most 
loved  to  imitate ;  for  as  Plato,  after  he  had  written 
on  government  in  general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  it,  which  he  had 
been  delineating;  so  Cicero  chose  to  deliver  his 
pohtical  sentiments  in  the  same  method:};;  not  by 
translating  Plato,  but  imitating  his  manner  in  the 
explication  of  them.  This  work  being  designed, 
then,  as  a  supplement,  or  second  volume  to  his 
other  upon  the  Republic,  was  distributed,  probably, 
as  that  other  was,  into  six  books;  for  we  meet 
with  some  quotations  among  the  ancients,  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ;  though  there  are  but  three  now 
remaining,  and  those  in  some  places  imperfect.  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  lays  open  the  origin  of  law 
and  the  source  of  obligation,  which  he  derives 
from  the  universal  nature  of  things,  or,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  from  the  consummate  reason  or  will  of 
the  supreme  God§:   in  the  other  two  books,  he 

*  Ep.  Fam.  7.  2.  -f   Vid.  de  Leg.  2.  17. 

*  Std   ut   vir  doctissimus   fecit   Plato,    atcjue    idem    gravis=;imus 
philosophonim  omnium,  qui  princeps  de  Repiib.  conscripsit,  idem- 

qiie  separatim  de  legibiis  ejus,  id  milii  credo  esse  faciiindnm De 

Leq;.  2.  6. 

§    Mane   igitur   video  sapientissimorum.  fuisse  sententiam,  legem 
ntqut  liomiiium  ingeHJis  cxcogitatam,  nee  scitum  aliquod  esse  po- 
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gives  a- body  of  laws,  conformable  to  his  own  plan 
and  idea  of  a  well-ordered  city*:  first,  those  which 
relate  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods; 
secondly,  those  which  prescribe  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  several  magistrates,  from  which  the 
pectdiar  form  of  each  government  is  denominated. 
These  laws  are  generally  taken  from  the  old  con- 
stitution or  custom  of  Romef ;  with  some  little 
variation  and  temperament,  contrived  to  obviate 
the  disorders  to  which  that  Republic  was  liable, 
and  to  give  it  a  stionger  turn  towards  the  aristo- 
cratical  side:j;:  in  the  other  books,  which  are  lost, 
he  had  treated,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  particular 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  people §. 

Pompey  was  preparing  an  inscription  this  sum- 
mer for  the  front  of  the  new  temple,  whicli  he  had 
lately  built  to  Venus  the  Conqueress,  containing, 
as  usual,  the  recital  of  all  his  titles;  but,  in  draw- 
ing it  up,  a  question  happened  to  be  started,  about 
the  manner  of  expressing  his  third  consulship; 
whether  it  should  be  b}^  consul  tertium  or  tertio. 
This  was  referred  to  the  principal  critics  of  Rome, 

puloruni,  sed  jeterinim  quiddam,  quod  uiiiveisum  munduin  regeret, 
imperandi  prohibendique  sapientia.  Ita  principem  legem  iliam  et 
ultimam  mentein  esse  diccbant,  omnia  ratione  aut  cogentis  aut  ve- 
tantis  Dei. — Quamobrem  lex  vera  aUjue  princeps — ratio  est  recta 
siiinmi  Jovis.     lb.  2.  4. 

*  Nos  autein  quoiiiam — quse  de  optima  Repub.  sentiremus,  in  sex 
Ubris  ante  dixiinus,  accoiiimodabiimis  hoc  tempore  leges  ad  ilium, 
.quern  probainus,  civitatis  slatiim.     lb.  3.  2. 

- .  t  £t  si  qux  forte  a  me  liodie  rogabuatur,  qua;  non  s'.nt  in  no.tra 
Repub.  nee  fuerint,  tameu  erunt  fere  in  more  majorum,  qui  turn,  ut 
lex,  valebat.     lb.  2.  10. 

-  X  Nihil  habui;  sane  non  multum,  quod  putarem  novandum  in 
legibiis.     Ih.  3   5. 

§  lb   3.  20. 
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who  could  not,  it  seems,  agree  about  it;  some  of 
tlieni  contcndini;  for  the  one,  some  for  the  other; 
so  that  Pompcy  Jf^^  >t  to  Cicero  to  decide  the 
matter,  and  to  inscribe  what  he  thought  the  best. 
But  Cicero,  being  unwiUing  to  give  judgment  on 
cither  side,  when  there  were  great  authorities  on 
botli,  and  Varro,  among  them,  advised  Pompey  to 
abbreviate  tlie  word  in  question,  and  order  Tert. 
only  to  be  inscribed,  which  fully  declared  the 
thing,  without  determining  the  dispute.  From  this 
fact  we  may  observe,  how  nicely  exact  they  were 
in  this  age,  in  preserving  a  propriety  of  language 
in  their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions*. 

Among  the  other  acts  of  Pompey,  in  this  third 
consulship,  there  was  a  new  law  against  bribery, 
contrived  to  strengthen  the  old  ones  that  were 
already  subsisting  against  it,  by  disqualifying  all 
future  consuls  and  praetors  from  holding  any  pro- 
vince, till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
magistracies;  for  this  was  thought  likely  to  give 
some  check  to  the  eao-erncss  of  suin«:  and  bribing!: 
'for  those  great  oifices,  when  the  chief  fruit  and 
benefit  of  tliem  was  removed  to  such  a  distance f. 
But,  before  the  law  passed,  Pompey  took  care  to 
provide  an  exception  for  himself,  and  to  get  the 
government  of  Spain  continued  to  him  for  five 
years  longer,  with  an  appointment  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops ;  and  lest  this  should  give 
offence  to  Cassar,  if  somethin":  also  of  an  extra- 

*  TIlis  story  is  told  by  Tiro,  a  favorite  slave  and  freedman  of 
Cicero,  in  a  ItttfT  preserved  by  A.  Gellius.  I.  10.  1. 
t  Dio,  p.  142. 
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ordinary  kind  was  not  pro\  ided  for  him,  lie  pro- 
posed a  law,  to  disp  nse  with  Cicsar's  absence  in. 
suing  for  the  considsliip,  of  which  Citsar,  at  that 
time,  seemed  very  desirous.  Coehus  was  the  pro- 
moter of  tiiis  law,  eng  iged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the 
joint  request  of  Pompcy  and  Ccesar*;  and  it  was 
carried  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  tribunes, 
though  not  without  difficulty  and  obstruction  from 
the  senate :  but  this  unusual  favor,  instead  of  sa- 
tisfying Caesar,  served  only,  as  Suetonius  says,  to 
raise  his  hopes  and  demands  still  higher  f. 

By  Pompey's  law,  just  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  in- 
terval of  five  years,  in  which  the  consuls  and 
prtetors  were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  fo- 
reign command,  should  divide  the  vacant  pro- 
vinces among  themselves  by  lot:  in  consequence 
of  which,  Cicero,  who  was  obliged  to  take  his 
chance  with  the  rest,  obtained  the  government  of 
Cilicia,  now  in  the  hands  of  Appius,  the  late  con- 
sul :  this  province  included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphi- 
iia,  and  three  dioceses,  as  they  were  called,  or  dis- 
tricts of  Asia,  together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
for  the  guard  of  all  which,  a  standing  army  was 
kept  up  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thousand 

*  Rogatiis  ab  ipso  Ravennse  de  Coelio  tribuno  pleb.  ab  ipso  autem  ? 
Eliani  a  Cnaeo  nostro. — Ad  Att.  7.   1 . 

t  Egit  cum  tribunis  pleb.^ — iit  absenti  sibi — petitio  secundi  consu- 
latus  daretur — Quod  ut  adeptus  est,  altiora  jam  meditans  &  spei 
plenus,  nullum  largitionis,  aut  ofTiciorum  in  quemquam  genus  publice 
privatimque  omisit.     Sueton.  J.  Cas.  'JQ. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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foot ;  ^vitll  two  tliousaiul  six  luiiulicd  horse  * ; 
ami  thus  one  of  tho.sc  pio\incial  govcnmicnts, 
\\  hicli  w  fic  withlicUl  from  otlicrs  by  law,  to  cor- 
rect tlieir  inordinate  passion  for  thcni,  was,  con- 
trary to  his  will  and  expectation,  ohtruded  at  last 
upon  Cicero;  whose  business  it  had  been,  througli 
life,  to  avoid  them  t- 

The  city  began  now  to  feel  the  unhappy  effect.s, 
both  of  Julia  s  and  Crassus's  death,  from  the  mu- 
tual ajjpreiicnsions  and  jealousies,  which  discover- 
ed themselves  more  and  more  every  day  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar :  the  senate  was  generally  hi 
Pompev's  interest :  and,  trusting  to  the  name  and 
authority  of  so  great  a  leader,  were  determined  to 
humble  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Ca:sar,  by  re- 
calling him  from  liis  government;  whilst  Caesar, 
on  the  other  hand,  trusting  to  th.c  strength  of  his 
trooj)s,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  defi- 
ance of  all  their  votes  ;  and,  by  drawing  a  part  of 
his  forces  into  the  Italic  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  as 
to  be  ready  at  any  warning  to  support  his  j^reten- 
sions,  began  to  alarm  all  Italy,  with  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  an  approaching  civil  war :  and 
this  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Cicero  set 
forward  towards  his  government  of  Cilicia. 

*  Ad  Alt.  5.   15. 

I  Cum  k  contra  voluntatem  meam  &  prscter  opinionem  accidisset, 
ut  niihi  cum  iinperio  in  provineiam  proficisci  necesse  esset.  Ep 
lura.  3.  2. 
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I  HIS  year  opens  to  us  a  new  scene  in  Cicero's 
life,  and  presents  liim  in  a  character,  which  he  had 
never  before  sustained,  of  the  gov-ernor  o!"  a  pro- 
vince, and  general  of  an  army.  I'hesc  prefer- 
ments were,  of  all  others,  the  most  ardently  de- 
sired by  the  great,  for  the  advantages  whitli  they 
afforded,  both  of  accjuiring  pov^er  and  amassing 
wealth  :  for  their  comuiand,  tliougli  accountable 
to  the  Roman  people,  was  absolute  and  uncontrol- 
lable in  the  proviuve :  wiiere*  they  kept  np  the 
state  and  pride  of  suvcrfign  princes,  and  had  all 
the  neighhourmg  kings  pa}ing  a  couit  to  them^ 
and  attending  their  (U'ders.  If  their  iicnius  was 
turned  to  arms,  and  fond  of  martiil  glory,  they 
could  never  want  a  pietext  for  war,  since  it  was 
easy  to  drive  the  subjects  into  rebellion,  or  the  ad- 
joining nations  to  acts  of  hostility,  by  their  op- 
pressions and  injuries,  till,  from  the  destruction 
of  a  number  of  innocent  people,  they  had  acquired 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  with  it  the  pretension  to 
a  triumph ;  without  which,  scarce  any  proconsul 
was  ever  known  to  return  from  a  remote  and  fron- 
tier  province  *.     Their    opportunities    of   raising 

*  While  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Republic  subsisted,  no  gene- 
ral could  pretend  lu  a  trium^jh,  who  had  not  enlarged  the  boui.ds  of 
the  empire  by  his  conquests,  and  killed,  at  least,  live  thousand  ene- 
mies in  l.-?ttle,  vithoiit   any    considerable  loss  of  hi^  own  soldiers, 

M    ^2 
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money  were  as  immense  as  their  power,  and 
bonnded  only  by  their  own  appetites:  the  ap- 
pointments from  the  treasury,  for  their  equipage, 
plate,  and  necessary  furniture,  amounted,  as  it 
appears  from  some  instances,  to  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  * :  and  besides  the  re- 
venues of  kingdoms,  and  pay  of  armies,  of  which 
they  had  the  arbitrary  management,  they  could 
exact  what  contributions  they  pleased,  not  only 
from  the  cities  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  from 
all  the  states  and  princes  around  them,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  But  while  their 
primary  care  was  to  enrich  themselves,  they  car- 
ried out  with  them  always  a  band  of  hungry 
friends  and  dependents,  as  their  lieutenants,  tri- 
bunes, priefccts,  with  a  crew  of  freedmen  and  fa- 
vorite slaves,  who  were  all  likewise  to  be  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  province,  and  the  sale  of  their 
master's  favors.  Hence  flowed  all  those  accusa- 
tions and  trials  for  the  plunder  of  the  subjects,  of 
which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Roman  writers:  for 
as  few  or  none  of  the  proconsuls  behaved  them- 

Tliis  was  expressly  enacted  by  an  old  law  :  in  support  of  vvlilcb  a  se- 
cond was  afterwards  provided,  that  made  it  j^enal  for  any  of  their  tri- 
umphant commanders  to  give  a  false  account  of  the  number  of  slain, 
either  on  the  enemy's  side,  or  their  own  ;  and  obliged  them,  upon 
their  entrance  into  the  city,  to  take  an  oalh  before  the  qusestors  or 
public  treasurers,  that  the  accounts,  which  they  had  st^nt  to  the  se- 
nate, of  each  number,  were  true.  [Val.  Max.  2.  8.]  But  these 
laws  had  long  been  neglected  and  treated  as  obsolete;  and  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  usually  granted,  by  intrigue  and  faction,  to  every 
general  of  any  credit,  who  had  gained  some  little  advantage  against 
pirates  or  fugitives,  or  rt-pc-iled  the  incursions  of  the  wild  barbarians, 
who  bordered  upon  the  distant  provinces. 

*  Nonne    H.  S.    centies  &   octagies — quasi    vasarii  nomine— ex 
xrario  tibi  attributum,  llomx  in  quxstu  reliquisti?  in  Pison.  35. 
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selves  with  that  exact  justice,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  complaint,  so  the  factions  of  the  city,  and  the 
quarrels  of  families,  subsisting  from  former  im- 
peachments, generally  excited  some  or  other  to  re- 
\enge  the  affront  in  kind,  by  undertaking  the 
cause  of  an  injured  province,  and  dressing  up  an 
impeachment  against  their  enemj''. 

But  whatever  benefit  or  glory  this  government 
seemed  to  offer,  it  had  no  charms  for  Cicero :  the 
thing  itself  was  disagreeable  to  his  temper*,  nor 
worthy  of  those  talents,  which  were  formed  to  sit 
at  the  helm,  aiid  shine  in  the  administration  of 
the  whole  Republic  :  so  that  he  considered  it  only 
as  an  honorable  exile,  or  a  burthen  imposed  by  his 
country,  to  which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  submit. 
His  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  provide,  that  this 
command  might  not  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond 
the  usual  term  of  a  year;  which  was  frequently 
done,  when  the  necessities  of  the  province,  the 
character  of  the  man,  the  intrigues  of  parties,  or 
the  hurry  of  other  business  at  home,  left  the  se- 
nate neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  think  of 
changing  the  governor :  and  this  was  the  more 
likely  to  happen  at  present,  through  the  scarcity 
of  magistrates,  who  were  now  left  capable,  by 
the  late  law,  of  succeeding  him.  Before  his  de- 
parture, therefore,  he  solicited  all  his  friends, 
not  to  suffer  such  a  mortification  to  fall  upon  him; 

*  Totum  negotium  non  est  dignum  viribiis  nostris,  qui  majora 
onera  in  Rep.  sustiiieie  St  possim  &  soleam.     Ep.  Fain.  2.  xi. 

O  rem  minime  aptam  meis  moribus,  &c.     Ad  Att.  5.   10. 

Scd  est  incredibile,  qiiam  me  negotii  tcedeat,  non  habet  satis  mag- 
num campum  ilie  tibi  non  ignotus  cursus  animi  mei. — lb.  15. 
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ami  af;er  hv  WiS  .none,  scarce  wrote  a  ^inp:]e  letter 
to  Rome,  with(>ut  uruing  the  same  requests,  4n 
the  most  pressing  tenr.s  :  in  liis  iiist  to  Atticus, 
M'ithin  thee  flavs  from  their  parting:  "  Do  not 
"  imiuine."  stiys  he,  "  tha^  I  have  any  o::hcr  con- 
"  sohtion  m  this  great  tvoubic,  than  the  liopcs 
"thai  it  will  not  be  continued  beyond  the  year : 
"  many,  w  ho  judge  of  me  by  otheis,  do  not  take 
"  me  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  you,  wl^o  know  me, 
"  will  use  all  your  diligence,  especially  when  the 
"  affair  is  to  come  on*." 

lie  left  the  city  about  the  first  of  May,  attended 
by  his  brother  and  their  two  sons :  for  Quintus 
had  quitted  his  commission  under  Caesar,  in  order 
to  ^iccompany  him  into  Cilicia,  in  the  same  capa- 
city of  his  lieutenant.  Atticus  had  desired  him, 
betore  he  left  Italy,  to  admonish  his  brother,  to 
shew  more  complaisance  and  afiection  to  his  wife 
Pomponia,  who  had  been  complaining  to  him  of 
her  husband's  peevishness  and  churlish  carriage; 
and  lest  Cicero  should  forget  it,  lie  put  him  in 
mind  again,  by  a  letter  to  him  on  the  road,  that, 
since  all  the  family  were  to  be  together,  in  the 
countrv,  on  this  occasion  of  his  oom"-  abroad,  he 
would  per.su  :(U  Quintus  to  leave  his  wife,  at  least, 
in  good  humor  at  their  partinu  :  in  relation  to 
whi(  h,  Cicero  send^  him  the  following  account  of 
what  passed : 

"  V\  hen  I  arriNtd  at  Arpinum,  and  my  brother 

*  Noli  pu'are  mihi  al  am  consouitionem  es«e  hiijus  ingeniis  moks- 
tii,  nisi  quod  spero  nmi  longioivni  annua  fore.  Hoc  ine  ita  velle 
multi  non  credupt  ex  (■on>Uftiidiiic  alioruni.  Tu,  qui  scis,  oninein- 
diligentiani  adliiDebis;  luin  icilicct,  cum  id  agi  debebit.     H>.  3. 
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*'  was  conic  to  mc,  our  first  and  cliici'  discourse 
'•  was  on  you;  wliicii  gave  iiic  an  opportunity  of 
"  falling  upon  the  afiair  of  your  sister,  whicli  you 
"'  and  1  bad  talkc<l  o\'cr  together  at  Tusculuni :  I 
'"  never  saw  any  thing  so  mild  and  moderate  as 
"  my  brother  was,  without  gi\ing  the  least  bint 
"  of  his  ever  hav  ing  had  any  real  cause  of  otfcncc 
"  from  her.  The  next  morning  we  left  Arpinum  ; 
"  and  that  day  being  a  fc.sti\-al,  Quintus  was 
*'  obliged  to  spenrl  it  at  Arcanum,  where  I  dined 
"  with  him,  but  went  on  afterwards  to  Aquinum. 
*'  You  know  tliis  \illa  of  his  :  as  soon  as  we  came 
"  thither,  Quintus  said  to  his  m  ife,  in  the  civilest 
"  terms.  Do  you,  Pomponia,  invite  the  women,  and 
"I  will  send  to  the  men:  (nothing,  as  far  as  I 
"  saw,  could  be  said  m.ore  obligingly,  either  m  his 
"  words  or  manner:)  to  which  she  replied,  so  as 
"  we  all  might  hear  it,  I  am  but  a  stranger  here 
"'  myself:  referring,  I  guess,  to  my  brother's  hav- 
*'  ino;  sent  Statins  before  us  to  order  the  dinner : 
'•  upon  which.  See,  says  my  brother  to  me,  what 
"  I  am  forced  to  bear  every  day.  Tliis,  you  will 
"  sa}',  was  no  great  matter.  Yes,  truly,  great 
"  enough  to  give  me  much  concern;  to  see  her 
"  reply  so  absurdly  and  fiercely,  both  in  her  words 
"and  looks;  but  I  dissembled  my  uneasiness. 
"  When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  would  not  sit 
"  down  with  us  :  and  when  Quintus  sent  her  se- 
"  veral  things  from  the  table,  she  sent  them  all 
''  back  :  in  short,  nothing  could  be  milder  than 
"  my  brother,  or  ruder  than  your  sister ;  yet  I 
'•  omit  many  particulars,  which  gave  more  trouble 
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'  to  me  than  to  Quintus  himself.  I  wint  away 
MoAquinuiii;  he  staid  at  Ai.aiium:  but  when 
'  he  canie  to  me  early  the  next  morning,  he  told 
'  me,  that  she  refused  to  lie  with  him  tliat  iii^ht; 
'  and,  at  their  parting,  continued  in  the  same 
'  humor  in  which  1  iiad  seen  her.  In  a  word, 
'  you  may  let  iier  know,  from  me,  that,  m  my 
'  opinion,  the  fault  was  ad  on  her  side  that  day. 
'  1  have  been  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  neces- 
'  sary,  in  my  narrative,  to  let  you  sec,  that  there 
'  is  occasion,  also,  on  your  part,  for  advice  and 
'  admonition'*'.'' 

One  cannot  help  observing,  from  this  little  in- 
cident, what  is  conlirmed  by  innumerable  instances 
in  the  Roman  stoiy,  that  the  freedom  of  a  di- 
vorce, which  was  indulgetl  without  restraint  at 
Rome,  to  the  caprice  or  either  party,  gave  no  ad- 
vantage of  comrort  to  the  matrimonial  state;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  scen.s  to  have  encouraged  rather 
a  mutual  perverseness  and  obstinacy ;  since,  upon 
any  little  disgust,  or  obstruction  given  to  their 
follies,  the  expedient  of  a  change  was  ready 
always  to  flatter  them,  with  the  hopes  of  better 
success  in  another  trial :  for  there  never  was  an 
age  or  country,  where  there  was  so  profligate  a 
contempt  and  violation  of  the  nuptial  bond,  or  so 
much  lewdness  and  inlidelity,  in  tlie  great  of  both 
sexes,  as  at  this  time  in  Rome. 

Cicero  spent  a  few  days,  as  he  passed  forward, 
at  his  Cuman  villa,  near  Baia^,  where  there  was 

*  Ad  Alt.  5.  1. 
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such  a  resort  of  company  to  liim,  that  lie  had,  he 
says,  a  kind  of  a  little  Home  about  him  :  Horten- 
sius  came  among  the  rest,  though  much  out  of 
health,  to  pay  his  con;pliments,  and  w  ish  him  a 
good  vo\age;  an>.,  at  taking  leave,  whtn  he  asked 
-vvhiit  commands  he  had  for  him  in  his  absence, 
Cicero  begge.l  of  him  only  to  use  all  his  autho- 
rity, to  hmder  his  government  from  being  pro- 
longed to  him  *.  In  sixteen  days  from  Rome,  he 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  where  he  had  promised  to 
make  a  visit  to  Pompey,  who  was  taking  the  be- 
nefit of  that  soft  air,  tor  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
at  one  of  his  villas  in  those  parts;  and  had  in- 
vited and  pressed  Cicero  to  spend  some  days  with 
him  upon  his  journey :  they  proposed  great  satis- 
faction, on  both  sides,  from  this  mtervievv^,  for  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  together,  with  all  free- 
dom, on  the  present  state  of  the  lie[)ublic,  which 
was  to  be  their  subject:  though  Cicero  expected, 
also,  to  get  some  lessons  of  the  military  kind, 
from  tljis  renowned  conunarider.  He  promised 
Atticus  an  account  of  this  conference;  but  the 
particulars  being  too  delicate  to  be  communicated 
by  letter,  he  acquainted  him  only,  in  general, 
that  he  found  Pompey  an  excellent  citizen,  and 
provided  for  all  events  which  could  possibly  be 
apprehended  f. 

*  In  Ciimano  cum  essem,  venit  ad  nie,  quod  mihi  pcrgratum  fuit, 
Hosier  Hortensius  :  ciii,  deposcenti  niea  mandata,  camera  universe 
mandavi ;  iltud  proprie,  ne  pateretur.  quantum  esset  in  ipso,  proro- 
gaii  nobis  provinciam. — habuimiisin  Cuniano  quasi  pusiliani  Roiuam  : 
tanla  erat  in  his  locis  muitiiudo. — lb.  2. 

f  Nos  Tarenti,  (juos  cum  Pompeio  ^taAoV-';  dc  Repub.  habuerimus 
ad  te  perscribemus.— lb.  5. 
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After  thiec  (hiys  stay  with  Ponipcy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  liriindisiiiin,  where  he  was  detained  for 
twelve  (hivs,  hy  a  sliglit  iiidi.s])0.sition,  and  the  ex- 
peetation  of  his  principal  oliicers,  partieidarly  of 
his  lieutenant  Pontinius,  an  experienced  leader, 
the  same  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Allobroges, 
and  on  wliobC  skill  he  chiefly  depended  in  liis  mar- 
tial atiair.s.  From  lirLmdisiuni,  he  sailed  to  Ac- 
tium,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June;  whence,  partly  by 
sea,  and  partly  by  land,  he  arrived  at  Athens  on 
tiie  twenty-sixth*.  Here  he  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Aristus,  the  ])rineipal  ])rofessor  of  the  Acadeni}  ; 
and  liis  brother  not  far  from  him,  with  Xeno,  an- 
other celebrated  philosoplier  of  Epieurus's  .sciiool : 
they  sj)ent  their  time  here  very  agreeably ;  at 
home,  in  ])hilosophicaI  disquisitions;  abroad,  in 
viewing  tlie  buildings  and  antiquities  of  the  place, 
M  itli  which  ("ieero  was  much  delighted  :  there 
were  several  other  men  of  learning,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  of  tlie  party;  especially  Gallus  Ca- 
ninius;  and  Patro,  an  eminent  Epicurean,  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Atticusf. 

'rarpiitiim  vciii  a.  tl.  xv  Kal.  .hin.  (]uo(l  ront'miuin  statupram  e.xpet  • 
!aie,  commodissimiiin  diixi  dits  eos — cum  Poinpeio  coivsumcrc ; 
<'0(|Uf  magi-,  (jiiod  ei  gratum  esse  id  videbam,  qui  etiam  a  me  [letit*- 
fit,  ul  siTuni  5c  apud  sc  cssfMii  (juotidie  :  quod  concessi  librnter,  mu!- 
tos  cniin  ejus  pra-tlaros  d«;  Repiib.  sermones  accipiam  :  iiistruar  eliaiii 
consiliis  idonei-;  ad  hoc  iio^lnmi  negotium.     lb.  6. 

Ego,  c  uin  tiiduum  cum  Tompcio  &  apud  Pompeium  fuissem,  pro- 
Jicisccbar  liiuiidisium.— Civem  ilium  cgicgium  reiinquebam,  &  ad 
Ua-c,  (pi.T  timentur,  propulsanda  paratissimuin. — ]b.  7. 

*  Ad  Alt.  5.  8,  9. 

t  Val<it'  me  Athcn.-R  deiectaiunt:  urbs  dnntaxat,  &  urbis  ornamni- 
tum.  /'c  liominum  amon-s  in  te,  &  in  nos  quirdam  benevolentia :  scd 
multiim  &:  philosopii:;!— =i  quid  pst,  est  in  Arislo  apud  quern  cram. 
nam  Xenojiem  tuum— (iuinto  conccbserani—Ad  Att.  '>    \    l"p  Fam 
9.  8.    1.3.    I.  ' 
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There  lived,  at  this  tinu',  in  txile,  iit  Athens, 
C  Mcmir.ias,  bimishel  upon  a  convicrion  of  bri- 
bery, in  his  suit  f^r  tiie  cansuiship ;  who,  the  day 
betbrc  Cicero's  arrival,  hajipened  to  go  awjiy  to 
IMitylene.  The  {iL;ire  winch  he  hid  home  in 
Rome,  gave  him  great  authority  in  Atliens;  and 
the  council  oi  Areopagus  had  granted  liim  a  piece 
ot"  ground  to  build  upon,  where  Epicurus  fornterly 
lived,  and  where  tht-re  still  remained  the  oid  ruins 
of  his  w-alls.  Bat  this  <jrant  had  given  great  of- 
fence to  the  wlioie  body  of  tlie  Epicureans,  to  see 
the  remains  of  their  mus^'er  in  danirer  of  l}cin2:  de- 
stroyed.  They  had  written  to  Cicero,  at  Rome, 
to  beg  him  '"o  i'ltcn  edc  with  Memmius,  to  consent 
to  a  rcv(;catii)n  ot  it;  an<l  now  at  Athens,  Xeno 
and  Patro  renewed  tlicir  instan  es,  and  prevailed 
With  liim  to  wine  about  it,  in  the  most  effectual 
man.ii-r,  for  t!i!)Uj,[i  Me:umius  had  laid  aside  his 
design  ui  building,  the  Areopigites  Avould  not 
rec  )i  their.  <iccrcc%  without  his  leave  *.  Cicero's 
letxr  is  diawii  with  much  art  and  accuracy  :  he 
laughs  at  tlie  trilling  zeai  of  tliese  philosophers,  for 
the  old  rubhis'i  and  paltry  ruins  of  their  founder, 
yet  earuLstiy  presses  Mcnm:ius,  to  indulge  them 
in  a  prejudice,  contracted  tlnough  weakness,  not 
wickedness ;  and,  thougli  he  professes  an  utter 
dislike  of  tlieir  philosophy,  yet  he  recommends 
them,    as   honest,    agreeabic,    friendly   men,    for 

*  Visum  est  Xenoui,  &  post,  ipsi  Patroni,  mead  Memmiiim  scri- 
bere,  qui  priclii.'  quam  ego  AUienas  veni,  Mitvl^'nas  prnfVctus  erat, — 
nnn  enim  dubitaba^  Xeno,  quui  ab  Areopa^itis  invito  Mcminio  impe- 
trari  noii  posset.  Memmius  autein  sdiiicancJi  consilium  abjecisset,  sed 
erat  Patroni  iratus,  itaque  scripsi  ad  eum  accurate — Ad  Att.  5.  il. 
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whom  lie  entertained  the  liigliest  esteem  *  :  From 
this  letter  one  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  philosophy  made  no  difference  of  friend- 
ship among  the  great  of  these  times.  Theve  was 
not  a  more  declared  enemy  to  Ei)icurus's  doctrine 
than  Cicero:  he  thought  it  destructive  of  mora- 
lity, and  pernicious  to  society ;  but  he  charged 
this  consequence  to  the  principles,  not  the  pro- 
fessors of  them ;  with  many  of  whom  he  held  the 
strictest  intimacy,  and  found  them  to  be  worthy, 
virtuous,  generous  friends,  and  lovers  of  their 
country :  there  is  a  jocose  letter  to  Trebatins, 
when  he  was  ^\  ith  Ca::sar,  in  Gaul,  upon  his  turn- 
ing Epicurean,  which  will  help  to  confirm  this 
reflection. 

CICERO    TO    TREBATIUS. 

"  I  WAS  wondering,  wliy  you  had  given  over 
"  writing  to  me;  till  Pansa  informed  me  that  you 
"  were  turned  Epicurean.  O  rare  camp !  vd^at 
*'  would  you  have  done  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Ta- 
"  re n turn,  instead  of  Samarobriva?  I  began  to 
"  think  the  worse  of  you,  ever  since  you  made 
"  my  friend  Seius  your  pattern.  But  with  what 
"  face  will  you  now  pretend  to  practise  the  law, 
"  when  you  are  to  do  every  thing  for  your  own  in- 
"  ttrcst,  and  not  for  your  client's?  and  what  will 
"  become  of  that  old  form,  and  test  of  fidelity ; 
"  as  true  men  ought  to  act  truly  with  one  another? 
"  what  law  will  you  alledge  for  the  distribution  of 

*  Ep.  Ydva.  13.  1. 
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''  common  right,  when  nothing  can  be  common 
"  with  those,  who  measure  all  things  by  tlieir  plea- 
"■  sure?  with  what  face  can  you  s\ve;ir  by  Jupiter; 
■'  when  Jupiter,  you  know,  can  never  be  angry 
*'  with  any  man?  and  what  will  become  of  your 
'*  people  of  Ulubros ;  since  you  do  not  allow  a  wise 
"  man  to  meddle  with  politics?  wherefore,  if  you 
''  are  really  gone  off  from  us,  I  am  sorry  for  it: 
"  but  if  it  be  convenient  to  pay  this  compliment 
*'  to  Pansa,  I  forgive  you  ;  on  condition,  however, 
'•  that  you  write  me  word  what  you  are  doing, 
"  and  what  you  would  have  me  do  for  you  here*." 
The  change  of  principles  in  Trebatius,  thougli 
equivalent,  in  effect,  to  a  change  of  religion  with 
us,  made  no  alteration  in  Cicero's  affection  for 
liim.  This  was  the  dictate  of  reason  to  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  Heathens;  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
pose the  rashness  of  those  zealots,  who,  with  the 
light  of  a  most  divine  and  benevolent  religion,  are 
perpetually  insulting  and  persecuting  their  fellow 
christians,  for  differences  of  opinion,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  merely  speculative,  and  Vv'ithout 
any  inikience  on  hfe,  or  the  good  and  happiness  of 
civil  society. 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Athens,  where  Pontinius 
at  last  joined  him,  Cicero  set  sail  towards  Asia. 
Upon  leaving  Italy,  he  had  charged  his  friend 
Coelius  with  the  task  of  sending  him  the  news  of 
Rome;  which  Coelius  performed  very  punctually, 
in  a  series  of  letters,  which  make  a  valuable  part 
•'1  the  collection  of  his  familiar  epistles:  they  are 

*  Ep.  Fam.  7.   12. 
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poliie  and  cntertaininm  full  of  wit  and  spirit; 
yet  not  llou'ini;-  with  th.it  rasy  turn  and  clcu:ancT 
of  expression,  w  hicli  wc  always  find  in  Cicero's. 
The  first  of  them,  with  Cicero's  answer,  will  give 
us  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

M.  C(ELii;s  TO  M.  cieriio. 

*'Accoui)iN(;    to   my   promise   at    parting,    to 

"  send  you  an  account  of  all  the  news  of  the  town,. 

*'  I  have  jirovided  one  to  collect    it    lor   you  so 

•'  punctually,    that   I  am   afraid,    lest  you  should 

"  think   my  dili<:;encc  at  last  too  minute  :    hut  I 

"  know,  how  curious  you  are:  and  how  agreeahle 

"  it  is  to  all,   who  are  ahroad,  to  he  informed  of 

"  every  thing  that  passes  at  home,  though  ever  so 

*'  trilling.     Ihegof  you,  however,  not  to  condemn     : 

"  me  of  arrogance,   for  deputing  another  to   this    \ 

"  task  :  since,  as  husy  as  I  no.v  am,  and  as  lazy  as 

*'  you  know  me  to  he  in  writing,  it  would  he  the 

*'  greatest  pleasure  to  me,  to  he  employed  in  any 

"  thing  that  revives  the  rememhrance  of  y*  u:  hut 

"  the  packet  itself,  which  I  have  sent,  will,  1  ima- 

"  gine,  readily  excuse  me:  for  what  leisure  would 

"  it  recpiiri',  not  only  to  transciihe,  but  to  attend 

"  even  to  the  contents  of  it?  there  are  all  the  de- 

"  crecs  of  the  senate,  edicts,  plays,  rumors:  if  the 

"  sample  docs  not  please  you,  j)ra>  let  me  know  it, 

"  that  I  may  not  give  you  trouble  at  mv  cost.     If 

"any  thing  important  liappens  in  ti.e  Republic, 

"  above  the  reach  of  these  hackney  writers,  I  will 

"  send  you  an  account  of  it  myself;  in  what  man- 
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"  ncr  it  was  transacted  ;  wliat  speculations  arc 
"raised  upon  it;  what  effects  apprehended:  at 
^  present,  there  is  no  ^reat  expectation  of  any 
"  thing :  as  to  tliose  rumors,  wliich  were  so  warm 
"  at  Cuma%  of  asscmblin<r  the  colonies  beyond  the 
*'  Po,  when  I  came  to  Rome,  I  heard  not  a  syllable 
"  about  them.  Marccllus,  too,  because  he  has  not 
"  yet  made  any  motion  for  a  successor  to  the  two 
"  Gauls,  but  puts  it  off,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to 
"  the  first  of  June,  has  revived  the  same  talk  con- 
"  cerning  him,  which  was  stirring  when  we  were  at 
"  Rome  together.  If  you  saw  Pompey,  as  you  de- 
"  signed  to  do,  pray  send  nie  word  in  what  temper 
"you  found  him;  what  conversation  he  had  with 
"  you;  what  inclination  he  shewed  :  for  he  is  apt 
"  to  think  one  thing,  and  say  another;  yet  has  not 
"  wit  enough  to  conceal  what  he  really  means.  As 
•"  for  Ciesar,  there  are  many  ugly  leports  about 
"  him;  but  propagated  only  in  whispers:  some 
"  say,  that  he  has  lost  all  his  horse;  which  I  take, 
"  indeed,  to  be  true :  others,  that  the  seventh  le- 
"  gion  has  been  beaten;  and  that  he  himself  is  be- 
"  sieged  by  the  Bellovaci;  and  cut  oft' from  the  rest 
"  of  his  army.  Tliere  is  nothing  yet  certain;  nor 
"  are  these  uncertain  stories  publicly  talked  of; 
"  but  among  the  few,  whom  you  know,  told 
"  openly  by  way  of  secrets:  Domitius  never  men- 
"  tions  them,  without  clapping  his  haml  to  his 
"  mouth.  i)u  the  twenty-first  of  Ma}-,  tlie  mob, 
"  under  the  rostra,  sent  about  a  report,  (may  it  fall 
*'  on  their  own  heads)  which  was  warmly  propa- 
*'  gated  through  the  forum  and  the  whole  city,  that 
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♦'  vou  were  killed  upon  the  road  by  Q.  Pompeius: 
"  but  I  who  knew  him  to  be  then  at  Bauli,  and  in 
"  such  a  starving;  condition,  that  I  coukl  not  help 
"  pitvino-  him,  being  forced  to  turn  pilot  for  his 
"  bread,  was  not  concerned  about  it;  and  wished 
"  onlv,  that  if  any  real  dangers  threatened  you,  we 
*'  mio-hr  be  quit  for  this  He;  your  friend  Plancus 
"  Bursa,  is  at  Ravenna;  where  he  has  had  a  large 
**  donative  from  Ccesar ;  but  is  not  yet  easy,  nor 
"  well  provided.  Your  books  on  government  are 
*'  applauded  by  all  people*." 

M.  T.  CICEKO,    PROCOXSUL,    TO    M.  C(ELIUS. 

"  HoM'!  was  it  this,  think  you,  that  I  charged 
"  you  with;  to  send  me  the  matches  of  gladiators;" 
"  the  adjournments  of  causes;  and  Chrestus's  news- 
"  letter;  and  what  nobody  dares  mention  to  me 
"  when  at  Rome?  see,  how  much  I  ascribe  to  you 
"  in  my  judgment;  nor  indeed  without  reason,  for 
"  I  have  never  yet  rnet  with  a  better  head  for  poli- 
*'  tics;  I  would  not  have  you  write  what  passes 
"  every  day  in  public,  though  ever  so  important, 
"  unless  it  happen  to  affect  myself:  others  will 
"  write  it;  many  bring  accounts  of  it;  and  fame 
"  itself  conveys  a  great  part  to  me :  I  expect  from 
"you,  neither  the  past,  nor  the  present;  but  as 
"  from  one,  wdio  sees  a  great  way  before  him,  the 
"  future  only;  that  when  I  have  before  me,  in  your 
"  letters,  the  plan  of  the  Republic,  I  may  be  able 

*  Ep.  Fam.  8.  1. 
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"  to  judge  what  a  sort  of  edifice  it  will  be.     Nor 
''  have  I  hitherto,  indeed,  any  cause  to  complain  of 
*'  you :  for  nothing  has  yet  happened,  which  you 
"  could  foresee  better  than  any  of  us ;  especially 
"  myself,  who  spent  several  days  with  Pompey,  in 
"  conversing  on  nothing  else  but  the  Republic; 
'■  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  proper  for  me  to 
"  explain  by  letter:  take  this  only  from  me:  that 
"  Pompey  is  an  excellent  citizen,   prepared,  both 
''  with  courage  and  counsel,  for  ail  events  which 
"  can  be  foreseen  :  wherefore  give  yourself  up  to 
"  tlie  man  ;  believe  me,   he  will  embrace  you ;  for 
"  he  now  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us,  of  good 
'*  and  bad  citizens.     After  I  had  been  ten  days  at 
"  Athens,  where  our  friend  Gallus  Caninius  was 
*' much  with  me,   I  left  it  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
"  when  I  sent  away  this  letter.      As  I  earnestly 
"  recommend  all  my  affairs  to  you,  so  nothing  more 
"'  particularly,  than  that  the  time  of  my  provincial 
''  command  be  not  prolonged.    This  is  every  thing 
"  to  me;  which,  when,  and  how,  and  by  whom  it 
*'  is  to  be  managed,  you  will  be  the  best  able  to 
"  contrive.     Adieu*." 

He  landed  at  Ephesus  on  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  after  a  slow  but  safe  passage  of  fifteen  days  ; 
the  tediousness  of  which  was  agreeably  relieved  by 
touchino-,  on  the  way,  at  several  of  the  islands  of 
the  jEgean  sea,  of  which  he  sends  a  kind  of  jour- 
nal to  Atticusf.     Many  deputations  from  the  cities 

*  Ep.  Fam.   2.  8. 

t  Epiiesum  venimus  a.  d.  xi.  Kal.  Sext.— Ad  Alt.  5    13.  vid.  :t 
ib.  IS. 
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of  Asia,  and  a  L;reat  concourse  of  people,  came  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  Samos ;  but  amucli  sjieater  still 
was  expectino-  his  landing  at  Ephcsus.  The  Greeks 
flocked  eageilv,  from  all  parts,  to  sec  a  man  so  ce- 
lt'l)rated  through  the  empire,  for  the  fame  of  his 
learnin'j,-  and  eloquence;  so  that  all  his  boastings, 
as  he  merrily  says,  of  many  years  past,  were  now 
brought  to  the  test*.  After  reposing  himself,  for 
three  days,  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  forward  to- 
wards his  province;  and  on  the  last  of  July  arrived 
at  Laodicea,  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  his  juris- 
diction. From  this  m.oment,  the  date  of  his  go- 
vernment conmienced,  which  he  bids  Atticus  take 
notice  of,  that  he  might  know  how  to  compute 
the  precise  extent  of  his  annual  term  f. 

It  was  Cicero's  resolution,  in  this  provincial 
command,  to  practise  those  admirable  rules,  which 
he  had  drawn  up  formerly  for  his  brother  ;  and, 
from  an  employment,  wholly  tedious  and  disagree- 
able to  him,  to  derive  fi  esh  glory  upon  his  charac- 
ter, by  leaving  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his 
administration  as  a  pattern  of  governing  to  all  suc- 
ceeding proconsuls.  It  had  always  been  the  cus- 
tom, when  any  governors  went  abroad  to  their  pro- 
vinces, that  the countiics,  through  which  tliey  pass- 
ed, should  defray  all  the  charges  of  their  journey  : 
but  Cicero  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  foreign  ground, 

*  De  concursu  Jcgationum,  privatoriiin,  &  de  incrcdibili  tnultiUi- 
dine,  qusc  mihi  jam  Sanii,  sed  niirabiloin  in  modiini  Ephesi  pracsto 
fuit,  aut  te  audisse  puto — ex  quo  \e  iiiUlliwere  cerlo  scio  roultorum 
annorum  ostentatioiies  meas  nunc  in  discrinien  esse  addiictas. — lb.  13. 

\  Uiodiream  veni  prid.  Kal.  Sextiles.  Ex  hoc  die  clavum  anr.l 
T.cvcbis.— lb.  15. 
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than  he  forbad  all  expence  whatsoever,  public  or 
private,  to  be  made  either  upon  himself,  or  any  of 
his  company,  which  raised  a  great  admiration  of  him 
in  all  the  cities  of  Greece*.  In  Asia,  he  did  the 
same,  not  suffermg  his  officers  to  accept  what  xvas 
due  to  them,  even  by  law,  forage  and  wood  for 
firing,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  mere  house-room, 
with  four  beds,  which  he  remitted  also,  as  oft  as 
it  was  practicable,  and  obliged  them  to  lodge  in 
their  tents;  and,  by  his  example,  and  constant  ex- 
hortations, brought  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  and 
priufects,  so  fully  into  his  measures,  that  they  all 
concurred  "with  him,  he  says,  wonderfully,  in  a 
jealous  concern  for  his  honor  (. 

Being  desirous  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  before  the  season  of  action  was  over,  he 
spent  but  little  time  in  visiting  the  cities  of  his 
jurisdiction,  reserving  the  winter  months  for  set- 

*  Ego — qiiotidie  meditor,  prn?cipio  nieis  ;  faciain  deiiiqiie  ut  jsum- 
ma  inodestia  &  siimma  abstinentia  muiuis  hoc  extiaordinarium  tradu- 
camus. — lb.  9. 

Adhuc  suinptus  nee  in  me  aut  publice  aut  privatim,  nee  in  qiiem- 
quam  comitum.  Nihil  accipitur  lege  Julia,  nihil  ab  hOspite,  persiia- 
sinn  est  omnibus  nicis  servicndum  esse  famx  mes.  Belle  adhuc. 
Hoc  animadversum  Grscoruni  laude  &  niulto  sermone  celebralur. 
lb.  10. 

Nos  adhuc  iter  per  Grjeciam  sumnia  cum  admiratione  fecimus. 
lb.  11. 

f  Levantur  misers  eivitates,  quod  niilUis  fit  sumptus  in  nos,  neque 
in  Legatos,  neque  in  QuiEStorem,  neque  in  queniquam. — Scito,  noa 
modonos  fcenum,  aut  quod  k-ge  Julia  dari  solet,  non  accipere,  sed  ne 
ligna  quidem,  nee  praeter  quatuor  lectos,  &  tectum,  quemquam  acci- 
pere quidquam:  multis  locis  ne  tectum  quidem,  &  in  tubernaculo 
manere  plerumque. — Ad  Att.  5.  16. 

Utnuilus  teruncius  insumatur  in  ciuemquam  ;  id  fit  etiam  &  lega- 
4oruni  &  tribunorum  &  prafectorum  diliijcuUa.  N<im  omnes  miriticc 
«rv/x^l^s^|t;a•^^  gloriic  mex — lb,  17. 

N  'J 
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tlinj^  the  civil  aftairs  of  the  province  *  He  went, 
therefore,  to  the  camj),  at  Iconiiim,  in  Lycaonia, 
about  tlic  twenty-fourth  of  August,  where  lie  had 
no  sooner  reviewed  the  troops,  than  he  received . 
an  account  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene. 
(whicli  was  coniirmed  from  the  other  princes  of 
tliose  parts)  that  the  Parthians  had  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, witli  a  mighty  force,  in  order  to  invade 
tlie  Roman  territory,  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus, 
the  kings  son*.  Upon  this  news,  he  marched  to- 
wards Cilicia,  to  secure  his  province  from  tlie  in- 
roads of  the  enemy,  or  any  commotions  within : 
but,  as  all  access  to  it  was  difficult,  except  on  the 
side  of  ('appadocia,  an  open  country,  and  not  well 
provided,  he  took  his  route  througli  that  kingdom, 
and  encamped  in  that  part  of  it,  which  bordered 
upon  Cilicia,  near  to  the  town  of  Cybistra,  at  the 
foot  of  IVIount  Taurus.  His  army,  as  it  is  said 
above,  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse,  besides  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
especially  of  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  the  most 
faithful  ally  of  Rome,  and  Cicero's  particular  friend, 
whose  whole  forces  he  could  depend  upon  at  any 
warning  f . 

*  Erat  niihl  In  animo  rocta  proficisci  ad  exercitum,  apstivos  menses- 
rellquos  rei  militari  dare,  hibernos  jurisdictioni — lb.  14. 

f  In  castra  vcni.  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Sept.  ad  d.  iii.  exercitum  lustravi. 
Ex  his  castvis  cum  graves  de  I'arthis  nuncii  venirent,  pcrrexi  in  Cili- 
ciam,  per  Cappadocix'  partem  earn,  qua'  Ciliciam  attingit — 

Regis  Antiochi  Comageni  legatis  primi  mihi  nunciarunt  Parthorum 
niagnas  copias  Euphratem  trausire  coepisse. — Cum  exercitum  in  Cili- 
ciam ducercm — mihi  litters  redditx  sunt  aTarcondimoto,  quifidelis- 
fiiKussociu?  trans Taurum  Populi  Rom.  existimatur.    Pacorum  Orodi 
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While  he  lay  in  this  camp,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  executing  a  special  commission,  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  the  senate,  to  take  Ariobarzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  under  his  particular  protec- 
tion, and  provide  for  the  security  of  liis  person  and 
government :  in  honor  of  whom  the  senate  had 
decreed,  what  they  had  never  done  before  to  any 
foreign  prince,  that  his  safety  was  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  His  father 
had  been  killed  by  the  treachery  of  his  subjects, 
and  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind  was  apprehend- 
ed against  the  son  :  Cicero,  therefore,  in  a  council 
of  his  officers,  gave  the  king  an  account  of  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
it,  he  was  then  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  troops 
and  authority,  in  any  measures  that  should  be  con- 
certed for  the  safet}^  and  quiet  of  his  kingdom. — ■ 
The  king,  after  great  professions  of  his  thanks  and 
duty  to  the  senate,  for  the  honor  of  their  decree, 
and  to  Cicero  himself,  for  his  care  in  the  execution 
of  it,  said,  that  he  knew  no  occasion  for  giving 
him  any  particular  trouble  at  that  time  ;  nor  had 
any  suspiscion  of  any  design  against  his  life  or 
crown;  upon  which  Cicero,  after  congratulating 
him  upon  the  tranquillity  of  his  affairs,  ad- 
vised him,  however,  to  remember  his  father's  fate, 
and,  from  the  admonition  of  the  senate,  to  be  par- 
ticularly vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  person,  and  so 

Regis  Parthorum  filium,  cum  permagno  equitatu  transisse  Euphratem, 
&c.     Ep.  Fam.  15.  1. 

Eodem  die  ab  Jamblicho,  Phylarcho  Arabum— litterx  de  eisdem 
rebus,  &c. 
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tlu'v  parted.  I'.iit  tlic  next  morning-,  the  king  re- 
turned early  to  the  camp,  attended  by  his  brother 
and  counsellors,  and,  with  many  tears,  implored 
the  protection  of  Cicero,  and  the  benefit  of  the  se- 
nate's decree ;  declaring,  that  he  had  received  uu- 
iloubted  intelligence  of  a  plot,  which  those,  who 
were  privy  to  it,  durst  not  venture  to  discover  till 
Cicero's  arrival  in  liie  country;  but,  trusting  to  his 
authority,  had  now  given  full  information  of  it; 
Hiid  that  his  l)r()thcr,  who  was  present,  and  ready 
to  confirm  wh.it  he  said,  had  been  solicited  to  enter 
into  it  by  the  oiler  of  the  crown;  he  begged,  there- 
fore, that  some  of  Cicero's  troops  might  be  left 
with  him  for  his  better  guard  and  defence.  Cicero 
told  him,  that  under  the  present  alarm  of  the  Par- 
thian war,  he  could  not  possibly  lend  him  any  part 
of  his  army  ;  that  since  the  conspiracy  was  detect^ 
ed,  his  own  forces  would  be  sufficient  for  pre- 
venting the  eifects  of  it ;  tliat  he  should  learn  to 
act  the  king,  by  shewing  a  proper  concern  for  his 
own  life,  and  exert  his  regal  power  in  punishing 
the  authors  of  the  plot,  and  pardoning  all  the  rest ; 
that  he  need  not  apprehend  any  farther  danger 
when  his  people  were  acquainted  with  the  senate's 
decree,  and  saw  a  Roman  army  so  near  to  them 
and  ready  to  j)ut  it  in  execution:  and  having  thus 
encouraged  and  comforted  the  king,  he  marched  to- 
wards Cilicia,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  acci- 
dent, and  of  the  motions  of  the  Parthians,  in  two 
public  letters  to  the  consuls  and  the  senate ;  he 
added  a  private  letter  also  to  Cato,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular favorer,   and   patron  of  Ariobarzanqs,   in 
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which  he  informed  liim,  that  he  had  not  only  se- 
cured the  king's  person  from  any  attempt,  but  had 
taken  care,  that  he  should  reign,  for  the  future, 
with  honor  and  dignity,  by  restoring  to  liis  favor 
and  service  his  old  counsellors,  whom  Cato  had  re- 
commended, and  who  had  been  disgraced  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  court;  and  by  obliging  a  turbulent 
young  priest  of  Bellona,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
malecontents,  and  tlie  next  in  power  to  the  king 
himself,  to  quit  the  country  *. 

This  king,  Ariobarzanes,  seems  to  have  been  poor, 
even  to  a  proverb : 

Mancipiis  locupks,  eget  arts  Cappadocum  rejt. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  6. 

For  he  had  been  miserably  squeezed  and  drained 
by  the  Roman  generals  and  governors ;  to  whom 
he  owed  vast  sums,  either  actually  borrowed,  or 
stipulated  to  be  paid  for  particular  services.  It  was 
a  common  practice  with  the  great  at  Rome,  to  lend 
money  at  exorbitant  interest,  to  the  princes  and 
cities,  dependent  on  the  empire,  which  was  thought 
an  useful  piece  of  policy  to  both  sides ;  to  the 
princes,  for  the  opportunity  of  engaging  to  their 
interests  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  Republic, 
by  a  kind  of  honorable  pension ;  to  the  Romans, 
for  the  convenience  of  placing  their  money  where 
it  was  sure  to  bring  the  greatest  return  of  profit. 
The  ordinary  interest  of  these  provincial  loans  was, 
one  per  cent,  by  the  month,  with  interest  upon  in- 
terest :  this  was  the  lowest ;  but,  in  extraordinary 

*  Ei>.  Fam.  15.2,  3,  4. 
N  4 
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or  liazanlous  cases,  it  was  frequently  four  times  as 
much.  Ponipey  received  monthly  from  this  very 
kins;,  above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  yet 
was  short  of  his  full  interest.  Brutus,  also,  had  lent 
liim  a  very  large  sum,  and  earnestly  desired  Cicero 
to  procure  the  payment  of  it,  with  the  arrears  of 
interest :  but  Pompey's  agents  were  so  pressing, 
and  the  king  so  needy,  that  though  Cicero  solicit- 
ed Brutus's  affair  very  heartily,  he  had  little  hopes 
of  o-ettino-  any  thing  for  him  ;  when  Ariobarzanes 
came,  therefore,  to  offer  him  the  same  present  of 
money,  which  he  had  usually  made  to  every  other 
oovernor,  he  generously  refused  it,  and  desired 
only,  that,  instead  of  giving  it  to  him,  it  might  be 
paid  to  Brutus  ;  but  the  poor  prince  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  he  excused  himself,  by  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under  of  satisfying  some  other  more 
pressing  demands ;  so  tliat  Cicero  gives  a  sad  ac- 
count of  his  negotiation,  in  along  letter  to  Atticus, 
who  had  warmly  rcconnnended  Brutus's  interests 
to  him. 

"  I  come  now,"  says  he,  "  to  Brutus ;  whom  by 
"  your  authority,  I  embraced  with  inclination,  and 
*'  be2:an  even  to  love ;  but — what  am  1  "oino'  to 
**  say  ?  I  recal  myself,  lest  I  oifend  you — do  not 
"  think,  that  I  ever  entered  into  any  thing  more 
"  willingly,  or  took  more  pains,  than  in  what  he 
"  recommended  to  me.  lie  gave  me  a  memorial 
*'  of  the  particulars,  which  you  had  talked  over 
"  with  me  before;  I  pursued  your  instructions  ex- 
"  actly  :  in  the  first  place,  I  pressed  Ariobarzanes, 
''  to  give  that  money  to  Brutus,  which  he  promised 
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"  to  me:  as  long  as  the  king  continued  witli  me, 
•"  all  things  looked  well ;  hut  he  was  afterwards 
"  teazed  by  six  hundred  of  Ponipey's  agents  ;  and 
"  Pompey,  for  other  reasons,  can  do  more  with  liini 
**  than  all  the  world  besides ;  but  especially,  \vhen 
"  it  is  imagined,  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
"Parthian  war:  they  now  pay  Pompey  thirty- 
*'  three  Attic  talents  per  montli,  out  of  the  taxes, 
"  though  this  falls  short  of  a  month's  interest;  but 
"  our  friend  Cna^iis  takes  it  calmly;  and  is  content 
"  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  hUerest,  without 
"pressing  for  the  principal.  As  for  others,  he 
"  neither  does,  nor  can  pay  any  man:  for  he  has 
"  no  treasury,  no  revenues :  he  raises  taxes  by  Ap- 
''  plus's  method  of  capitation  :  but  these  are  scarce 
"  sufficient  for  Pompey 's  monthly  pay  :  fw^o  or 
"  three  of  the  kings  tVientls  are  very  rich;  but  they 
"  hold  their  own  as  closely  as  either  you  or  I — I 
"  do  not  forbear,  however,  to  ask,  urge,  and  chide 
"  him,  by  letters :  king  Deiotarus  also  told  me, 
"  that  he  had  sent  people  to  him  on  purpose,  to 
"  solicit  for  Brutus ;  but  they  brought  him  word 
"  back,  that  he  had  really  no  m.oney  :  which  I  take, 
*'  indeed,  to  be  the  case ;  that  nothing  is  more 
"  drained  than  his  kingdom;  nothing  poorer  than 
"  the  king*" 

But  Brutus  had  recommended  another  affair  of 
the  same  nature  to  Cicero,  which  gave  him  much 
more  trouble.  The  city  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
owed  to  two  of  his  friends,  as  he  pretended,  Scap- 
tius  and  Matinius,  above  twenty  thousand  pounds 

*  Ad  Att.  6.  1, 
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stcrliiis:,  upon  \)0])d,  at  a  most  extravagant  inte- 
rest ;  and  he  begged  of  (.'iccio  to  take  their  persons 
and  concerns  nnder  his  special  protection.  Appius, 
ulio  was  Ihutus's  falher-in-law,  had  granted  ev^ry 
tiling  which  was  asked  to  Scaptius  ;  a  pra^fecture 
in  Cyprns,  \v\ih  some  troops  of  horse,  with  which 
he  miserably  harassed  the  poor  Salaniinians,  in 
ordei-  to  force  them  to  comply  with  his  unreasonable 
demands :  for  he  shut  up  their  whole  senate  in  the 
council-room,  till  live  of  them  were  starved  to  death 
with  hunger*.  J^rutus  labored  to  place  him  in  the 
same  degree  of  fa\-or  with  (yicero :  but  Cicero  be- 
ing informed  of  this  violence  at  Ephesus,  by  a  de- 
putation from  Salamis,  made  it  the  first  act  of  his 
government  to  recal  the  troops  from  Cyprus,  and 
put  an  end  to  Scaptius's  pra^fecture,  liaving  laid  it 
downi  for  a  rule,  to  grant  no  command  to  any  man, 
who  was  concerned  in  trade,  or  negociating  money 
in  the  province  :  to  give  satisfaction,  however,  to 
Ihutus,  he  enjoined  the  Salaminians  to  pay  off  Scap- 
tius's  bond,  which  they  were  ready  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  his  edict,  by  which  he  had  or- 
dered, that  no  bonds  in  his  province  should  carry 
above  one  per  cent,  by  the  month.  Scaptius  re- 
i'used  to  take  the  money  on  those  terms,  insisting 
OM  four  per  cent,  as  the  condition  of  his  bond  ex- 
pressed ;  which,  by  computation,  almost  doubled 
tlie  j)rineipal  sum. ;  while  the  Salaminians,  as  they 
protested  to  Cicero,  could  not  have  paid  the  ori- 

*  Fucrat  eiiiiii  prafectus  Appio,  &  quuicm  habuerat  turmas  eqvii- 
turn,  qiiibiis  iiichisiiin  in  curia  iseuatuni  Salamiiie  obsederat,  ut  fame 
5;enatori  s  (luinqur  mortTf^ntur. — Jb. 
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ginal  debt,  if  they  had  not  been  enabled  to  do  it  by 
his  lielp,  and  out  of  his  own  dues,  that  he  had  re- 
mitted to  them ;  wliicli  amounted  to  somewliat 
more  than  Scaptius's  legal  demand*. 

This  extortion  raised  Cicero's  indignation ;  and, 
notwithstanchng  the  repeated  instances  of  Brutus 
and  Atticus,  he  was  determined  to  over-rule  it; 
though  Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more  ef- 
fectually, thouglit  proper  to  confess,  what  he  had 
all  along  dissembled,  that  the  debt  was  really  his 
own,  and  Scaptius  only  his  agent  in  itf.  rThis 
surprised  Cicero  still  more,  and  though  he  had  a 
warm  inclination  to  oblige  Brutus,  yet  he  could 
not  consent  to  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  but  makes 
frequent  and  heavy  complaints  of  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus.—"  You  have  now,"  says  he,  in  one  of 
them,  "  the  ground  of  my  conduct;  if  Brutus  does 
"  not  approve  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
*'  love  him;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  by 
*'  his  uncle  Cato  J."  In  another;  "  if  Brutus  thinks 
"  that  I  ought  to  allow  him  four  per  cent,  when, 
"  by  edict,  I  have  decreed  but  one  through  all  the 
"  province,  and  that,  to  the   satisfaction  of  the 

*  Itaque  ego,  quo  die  tetigi  proviuciam,  cum  mihi  Cyprii  legati 
Ephesum  obviam  venisseiit,  litteras  inisi,  ut  equites  ex  insula  statini 
decederent — Ad  Att.  6.  1,  confeceratn,  ut  solverent  centesimis — at 
Scaptius  quaternas  postulabat — lb.  homines  non  modo  non  recusare, 
sed  etiam  dicere,  se  a  me  solvere.  Quod  enim  Prxtori  dare  con- 
suescent,  quoniam  ego  uon  accepcrain,  se  a  me  quodam  modo  dare; 
atque  etiam  minus  esse  aliquant©  in  Sceptii  nomine,  quam  in  vecti- 
gali  praetor io — Jb.  3.  21. 

f  Atque  hoc  tempore  ipso  impingit  mihi  epiitolam  Scaptius  Bruti, 
rem  illam  suo  periculo  esse :  quod  nee  mihi  unquam  Brutus  dixerat 
nee  tibi — lb.  nunquam  ex  illo  audivi  illam  pecuniam  es^e  suani — [b. 

X  Habes  meam  causam :  qus  si  Bruto  non  probalur,  iiescio  cur 
ilium  ameiTiu?;  sed  avunculo  ejus  certe  probabitu*-.— .U^  '^'  '^«. 
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"  keenest  usurers :  if  he  complains,  that  I  denied  a 
"  prajfectiire  to  one,  concerned  in  trade,  wliich  I 
"  denied,  for  that  reason,  to  your  friend  Lenius, 
"  and  to  Sex.  Statins,  though  Torquatus  soUcited 
"  for  the  one,  and  Pompey  himself  for  the  other, 
"yet  without  disgusting-  either  of  them;  if  he 
•'  takes  it  ill  that  I  recalled  the  troops  of  horse 
"  out  of  Cyprus,  I  shall  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  he 
"  has  any  occasion  to  he  angry  with  me;  hut 
"  much  more,  not  to  fuid  him  the  man  that  I  took 
"  hii*  to  be. — I  would  have  you  to  know,  however, 
"  that  I  have  not  forgot  what  you  intimated  to  me 
"  in  several  of  your  letters,  that  if  I  brought  back 
"  nothing  else  from  the  province,  hut  Brutus's 
"  friendship,  that  w^ould  be  enough :  let  it  be  so, 
"  since  you  will  have  it  so:  yet  it  must  always  be 
"  with  this  exception ;  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
"  without  my  committing  any  wrong — *."  In  a 
third:  "How,  my  dear  Atticus!  you,  who  applaud 
"  my  integrity  and  good  conduct,  and  are  vexed 
"  sometimes,  you  say,  that  you  are  not  with  me; 
"  how  can  such  a  thing,  as  Ennius  says,  come 
"  out  of  your  mouth,  to  desire  me  to  grant  troops 
'*  to  Scaptius,  for  the  sake  of  extorting  money? 

*  Si  Brutus  putabit  me  quaternas  centesinias  opoituisse  decernere, 
qui  in  tota  piovmcia  singulas  ohservurem,  itaque  edixissem,  idque 
etiam  acerbissimis  foeiuTatoribus  probarelur  ;  si  piaefecturam  negotia- 
tori  deiiegatain  queretur,  ciuod  ego  'lorquato  nostro  in  tuo  Lenio, 
Pompeio  ipsi  in  S.  Btatio  negavi,  &  lis  probavi ;  si  ecjuites  deductos 
nioleste  feret ;    accipiam  equidem   dolorem,    mihi  ilkim  irasci,  sed 

nudto  Hjajorem,  non  esse  cum  talem,  qualcni  putassein Sed  plane- 

te  intelligere  volui,  mihi  non  excidissc  illud,  quod  tu  ad  me  quibus- 
dam  litteiis  scripsisses,  si  nihil  aliud  de  hac  Provincia  nisi  illius  bene- 
volentiam  deportassem,  miiii  id  satis  esse.  Sit  sane,  quoniam  ita  tu 
vis  sed  tamen  cum  eo  credo,  quod  sine  peccato  meo  fiat — lb. 
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^^could  you,  if  you  were  with  me,  suffer  me  to 
"  do  it,  if  I  would? — if  I  really  had  done  such  a 
"  thing,  with  what  face  could  I  ever  read  again, 
"  or  touch  those  hooks  of  mine,  with  wliich  you 
"  are  so  much  pleased*?"  He  tells  him,  likewise, 
in  confidence,  that  all  Brutus's  letters  to  him,  even 
when  he  was  asking  favors,  were  unmannerly, 
churlish,  and  arrogant ;  without  regarding  either 
what,  or  to  whom  he  was  writing;  and  if  he  con- 
tinued in  that  humor;  *'  you  may  love  him  alone," 
says  he,  "  if  you  please;  you  shall  have  no  rival 
"  of  me;  but  he  will  come,  I  believe,  to  a  better 
"  mindf."  But  to  shew,  after  all,  what  a  real 
inclination  he  had  to  oblige  him,  he  never  left 
urging  king  Ariobarzanes,  till  he  had  squeezed 
from  him  a  hundred  talents,  in  part  of  Brutus's 
debt,  or  about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  the  same 
sum,  probably,  which  had  been  destined  to  Cicero 
himself  J. 

While  he  lay  encamped  in  Cappadocia,  expect- 

*  Ain'  tandem  Attice,  laudator  integritalis  Sc  elegantic^  nostra  ^ 
Ajsus  es  hoc  ex  ore  tuo,  iiiquit  Eimius,  ut  equites  Scaptio  ad  pecii- 
j^iam  cogendam  darem,  ine  rogare?  an  tii,  si  mecuin  esses,  qui  scri- 
bis  morderi  te  interdum  quod  non  simul  sis,  paterere  me  id  facere,  si 

Yellem  ? &  ego  audebo  legere  unquam,  aut  attingere  eos  libros, 

quos  tu  dilaudas  ?  si  tale  quid  fecero  ?■ — Ad  Atl.  6.  2. 

f  Ad  me  etiam,  cum  rogat  aliquid,  contumaciter,  arrogauter, 
ixcivutilui;  solet  scribere ib.  6.  1. 

Omnino  (soli  enim  sumus)  nuUus  unquam  ad  me  litteras  misit 
Brutus — in  quib'.is  non  esset  arrogans,  aKinuirnov  aliquid — in  quo  ta- 
men  ille  mihi  risum  magis  cjuam  stomachum  movere  solet.  Sc^d  plane 
parum  cogitat,  quid  scribat,  aut  ad  quern— il).  6.  3. 

•  X  Bruti  tui  causa,  ut  sape  ad  te  scripsi,  feci  omnia Ariobarzanes 

non  in  Pompeium  prolixior  per  ipsum,  quam  per  me  in  Brutum — pro 
ratione  pecuniae  liberius  est  Brutus  tractatus,  quam  Pompeius.  Bruto 
curata  hoc  anno  talenta  cLrciter  c.  Fompeio  in  sex  mensibus  promissa 
cc— — ib.— 
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injr  what  way  tlic  Parthians  would  move,  he  re- 
ceived an  aeeoiint,  that  they  liad  taken  a  different 
route,  and  were  advanced  to  Antiocli  in  Syria, 
where  tliey  held  C.  Cassius  blocked  up;  and  that 
;i  detachment  of  them  had  actually  penetrated  into 
C'ilicia,  but  were  routed,  and  cut  off  by  those 
troops,  which  were  left  to  guard  the  country. 
Upon  this  he  presently  decamped,  and,  by  great 
journies  over  mount  Taurus,  marched  in  all  haste 
to  possess  himself  of  the  passes  of  Amanus ;  a  great 
and  strong  mountain,  lying  between  Syria  and  Ci- 
licia,  and  the  common  boundary  of  them  both. 
By  this  march,  and  the  approach  of  his  army  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Syria,  the  Parthians  being 
discouraged,  retired  from  Antioch;  which  gave 
Cassius  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  them  in 
their  retreat,  and  gaining  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, in  which  one  of  their  principal  commanders, 
Osaces,  was  mortally  wounded  *. 

In  the  suspense  of  the  Parthian  war,  which  the 
late  disgrace  of  Crassus  had  made  terrible  at 
Rome,  Cicero's  friends,  who  had  no  great  opinioir 
of  his  rnilitar}'  talents,  were  in  some  pain  for  his 
safety  and  success:  but  now  that  he  found  him- 
self engaged,  and  pushed  to  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing the  general,  he  seems  to  have  wanted  neither 
the  courage  nor  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader. 

*  Itaque  confcstini  itf  r  in  Ciliciam  feci  per  Tauri  pylas.  Tarsum 
vrni  a.  d.  iii.  Non  Ott.  iiuie  ad  Amanum  contendi,  qui  Syriam  » 
Cilicia  in  aqiiarum  divortio  dividit — ruinore  advcntiis  nostri,  &  Cas- 
•>io,  qui  Antiochia  lenebatur,  animus  accessit,  &  Parthis-timor  injec- 
tus  est.  Itaque  cos  cedeiitcs  ab  oppido  Casius  insecutus  rem  bene 
qcssit.  Qua  in  fuga  magna  auctoritate  Osaces,  dux  Parthorum,  vul- 
nus  accppit,  eoquc  iiilcriit  paucis  post  dichns.     Ad  Alt.  5.  20- 
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111  a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  his  camp;  "  We 
''  are  in  great  spirits,"  says  he,  "  and,  as  our  coun- 
"  sels  are  good,  have  no  distrust  of  an  engage- 
"  ment:  we  are  securely  encamped,  with  plenty 
"  of  pro^isions,  and  in  sight  almost  of  Cilicia; 
"  with  a  small  army  indeed,  but,  as  I  have  reason 
**'  to  believe,  entirely  well  aifected  to  me;  which 
"  I  shall  double  by  the  accession  of  Deiotarus, 
'*' who  is  upon  the  road  to  join  me:  I  have  the 
•'  allies  more  firmly  attached  to  me,  than  any  go- 
'' vernor  ever  had:  they  are  wonderfully  taken 
*'  with  my  easiness  and  abstinence:  we  are  making 
"  new  levies  of  citizens,  and  establishins:  ma"'a- 
"  zincs  :  if  there  be  occasion  for  fighting,  .we  shall 
"  not  decline  it;  if  not,  sjiall  defend  ourselves  by 
"  the  strength  of  our  posts:  wherefore,  be  of  good 
"  heart,  for  I  see,  as  nnich  as  if  you  were  with  me, 
"  the  sympathy  of  }our  love  for  me *. ' 

But  the  danger  of  the  Parthians  being  over,  for 
this  season,  Cicero  resolved,  that  his  labor  should 
not  be  lost,  and  his  army  dismissed,  without  at- 
tempting something  of  moment.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains,  close  to  which  he  now  lay,  were 
a  fierce,  untamed  race  of  banditti,  or  freebooters, 
who  had  never  submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but 
lived  in  perpetual  defiance  of  i-t,  trusting  to  their 
forts  and  castles,  which  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
pregnable from  the  strength  of  their  situation.  He 
thought  it,  therefore,  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
•empire,  to  reduce  them   to  a  state  of  ■subjection; 

^  lb.  a.  IS. 
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.111(1,  Ml  Older  to  conrcil  his  desig-n,  and  take  them 
unprovided,  he  drew  off  his  forces,  on  pretence  of 
march ini;  to  the  distant  parts  of  Cilicia;  but,  after 
a  day's  )oiirney,-  stopt  short,  and  having  refreshed 
liis  ariiiv  and  left  his  bagtrage  behind,  turned  back 
acain  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and 
reached  Amanus  before  day,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October.  He  divided  his  troops  among  his  four 
h'eutenants,  and  himself,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther, led  up  one  part  of  them,  and  so  coming  upon 
the  natives  by  surprise,  they  easily  killed  or  made 
them  all  prisoners :  they  took  six  strong  forts,  and 
burned  many  more;  but  the  capital  of  the  moun- 
tain, Erana,  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  held  out 
from  break  of  day,  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  Upon 
this  success,  Cicero  was  saluted  emperor,  and  sat 
down  again  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  he  spent 
five  days,  in  demolishing  the  other  strong-holds, 
and  wasting  the  lands  of  these  mountahieers.  In 
this  place,  his  troops  were  lodged  in  the  same  camp, 
wliich  Alexander  the  Great  had  formerly  used, 
when  he  beat  Darius  at  Issus ;  and  where  there 
remained  three  altars,  as  tlie  monument  of  his  vic- 
tory, M'hich  bore  his  name  to  that  day:  a  circum- 
stance, which  furnished  matter  for  some  pleasantry, 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  Rome*. 

Fiom   Amanus,  he  led  his  army  to  another  part 
of  the  highlands,  the  most  disaffected  to  the  Roman 

*  Qui  mons  erat  liostiiim  plenus  scmpiternnrum.  Hie  a.  d.  111. 
itlus  Uctob.  magnum  iiumeriiin  hostiiim  occidijnus.  Castella  muni- 
tissima.  noctiirno  Poiitir)ii  adventii,  uoslvo  matulino  c»^pimus,  incendi- 
nius.     Impeiatores  appellati  sumii?.     Cailra  pauco'i  dies  habuimus,  ea 
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name,  possessed  by  a  stout  and  fiee  people,  wlio 
liad  never  been  subject  even  to  the  kings  of  that 
country.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Pindenis- 
sum,  situated  on  a  steep  and  craggy  hill,  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  defence  :  it  was  the  con- 
stant refuge  of  all  deseiters,  and  the  harbour  of 
foreign  enemies,  and  at  that  very  time  was  ex- 
pecting, and  prepared  to  receive,  the  Parthians : 
Cicero,  resolving  therefore  to  chastise  their  inso- 
lence, and  bring  tliem  under  the  Roman  yoke,  laid 
siege  to  it  in  form  ;  and,  though  he  pushed  it  on 
with  all  imaginable  vigor,  and  a  continual  battery 
of  his  engines,  j'-et  it  cost  him  above  six  weeks  to 
reduce  it  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discre- 
tion. The  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves,  and 
when  Cicero  was  writing  the  account  from  his  tri- 
bunal, he  had  already  raised  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  that  sale :  all  the  other  plunder, 
excepting  the  horses,  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  In 
iiis  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus,   "  the  Pindenisians," 

ipsa,  qufe  contra  Darlum  habuerat  apiul  Issum  Alexander,  Imperator 
baud  paullo  melior,  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego.  Ibi  dies  quinque  morati, 
diiepto  &  vastato  Amano,  inde  discessiiniis. — Ad  Att.  5.  20. 

Expedite  exercitu  ita  noctii  iter  feci,  ut  ad  111.  Id.  Octob.  cum 
lucisceret,  in  Amanum  ascenderem,  dislributisqiie  cohortibus  &  auxi- 
liis.  cum  aliis  Qviintus  frater  Legatus,  mecum  simul,  aliis  C.  Pontinius 
Lcgatus,  rcliquis  M.  Auneius,  &  M.  Tullius  Legatipraeessent:  pleros- 
que  nee  opinantes  oppressimus — Eranam  autem,  qua  fuit  non  vici  in- 
star,  sed  urbis,  quod  erat  Amani  caput — acriter  &  diu  repugnantibus, 
Pontinio  illam  partem  Amani  tenente,  ex  antelucano  tempore  usque 
ad  horann  diei  decimam,  magna  multitudine  hostium  occisa,  ccpimus, 
castellaque  sex  capta:  complura  incendimus.  His  rebus  ita  gestis, 
castra  in  radicibus  Amani  liabuimus  apud  aras  Alexandri  quatriduum  : 
&  in  reliquiis  Amani  delendis,  agrisque  vastandis — id  tempus  omne 
consumsimus— Ep.  Fam.   15,  4.  vid.  ib.  i.  10. 

VOL.  ir.  Q 
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says  he  "  surrendered  to  me  on  the  Saturnaha,  after 
"  a  sie^-e  of  seven-and-forly  days:  hut  what  the 
"  plao-ue,  you  will  say,  are  these  Pindenisians !  I 
"  never  heard  of  their  name  before.  How  can  I 
"help  that?  could  I  turn  Cilicia  into  iEtolia  or 
"  Macedonia?  take  this,  however,  for  certain,  that 
■'  no  man  could  do  more,  than  I  have  done,  with 
"  such  an  army*,  &c."  After  this  action,  another 
neif'hhouring  nation,  of  the  same  spirit  and  fierce- 
ness, called  Tiburani,  terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Pindenissum,  voluntarily  submitted,  and  gave 
hostao"es ;  so  that  Cicero  sent  his  army  into  win- 
ter quarters,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
into  those  parts  of  the  province,  which  -were 
thou.2:ht  the  most  turbulent  f- 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  expidition,  Papi- 
rius  Pectus,  an  eminent  wit  and  Epicurean,  with 
whom  he  had  a  particular  intimacy  and  corres- 
pondence of  facetious  letters,  sent  him  some  mili- 

*  Confectis  his  rebus  ad  oppidum  Eleutherocilicum,  Pindenissum, 
exercitum  addiixi :  quod  cum  esset  altissimo  &  munitissimo  loco, 
ih  iisque  iiicolcrotiir,  qui  ne  Regibus  quidcni  iinquam  p;iruisseiit : 
cum  &  fugitives  recipcrcnt,  &  Parlhorum  adventum  acerrime  expec- 
tarent:  ad  exisiimalionem  imperii  pertinere  arbitratus  sum  compri- 
niere  coram  audaciam — vallo  &  fossa  circumdedi,  sex  casteilis,  cas- 
trisque  maximis  sopsi,  aggere,  vineis,  turribus  oppugnavi,  ususque 
torment  is  multis,  multis  sagittariis,  magiio  labore  meo — septimo 
quadragesimo  die  rem  confeci — Ep.  Fam.  15.  4. 

Qui  (malum)  isti  Pindenisss'  qui  sunt?  inquies:  nomen  audivi 
nunquam.  Quid  ego  faciam  ?  potui  Ciliciam,  ^toliam,  aut  Mace- 
doniam  reddere  ^  hoc  jam  sic  habcto,  nee  hoc  exercitu  hie  tanta 
negotia  geri  potuisse. — &c. — Ad  Atl.  5.  20. 

Mancipia  va;uibant  Saturnalibus  tertiis,  cum  hsec  scribebam  in  trl- 
bunali,  res  erat  ad  II.  S.  cxx.     lb. — 

t  His  erant  hnitimi  pari  scelere  &  audacia  Tiburani :  ab  his,  Pin- 
denisso  capto,  obsides  accepi,  exercitum  in  hiberna  dimisi.  Q. 
V'lalrLin  negotio  pneposui,  ut  in  vicis  aut  captts  aut  malo  pacatis 
*\ercitus  coUocaretur.     Ep,  Fam.  1 S.  4. 
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taiy  instructions  in  the  way  of  raillery ;  to  which 
Cicero  answered,  in  the  same  jocose  manner: 
*'  Your  letter,"  says  he,  "  has  made  me  a  com- 
"  plete  commander:  I  was  wholly  ignorant  before 
"  of  your  great  skill  in  the  art  of  war;  but  per- 
"  ceive,  that  you  have  read  Pyrrhus  and  Cineas. 
"  Wherefore  I  intend  to  follow  your  precepts,  and 
"  withal,  to  have  some  ships  in  readiness  on  the 
"  coast;  fur  they  deny  that  there  can  be  any  better 
"  defence  against  the  Parthian  horse.  But  raillery 
"  apart :  you  little  think  what  a  general  you  have 
"  to  deal  with :  for,  in  this  government,  I  have 
"  reduced  to  practice,  what  I  had  worn  out  before 
"  with  reading,  the  whole  institution  of  Cyrus,*" 
&c.  These  martial  exploits  spread  Cicero's  fame 
into  Syria,  where  Bibulus  was  just  arrived  to  take 
upon  him  the  command;  but  kept  himself  close 
within  the  gates  of  Antioch,  till  the  country  was 
cleared  of  all  the  Parthians:  his  envy  of  Cicero's 
success,  and  title  of  emperor,  made  him  impatient 
to  purchase  the  same  honor  by  the  same  service, 
on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  mountain  Amanus:  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  repulsed  in  his  attempt, 
with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first  cohort,  and  several 
officers  of  distinction,  which  Cicero  calls  an  uo:lv 
blow,  both  for  the  time  and  the  efiect  of  it|. 
Though  Cicero  had  obtained  what  he  calls  a  just 


*  Ep.  Fam.  9.  25. 

t  Erat  in  Syria  nostrum  nomen  in  gratia.  Venit  interim  Bibuhis. 
Credo  voluit  appellatione  hac  inani  nobis  esse  par.  In  eodem  Amano 
cojpit  laureolam  in  mustaceo  quxrere.  At  iile  cohortem  primam 
totam  perdidit — sane  plaguin  odiosam  acccpcrat  turn  re  turn  tempore. 
Ad  Alt.  5.  20. 

Q  2 
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victory  at  Amaiius,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
appellation  of  emperor,  which  he  assumed  from 
this  time;  yet  he  sent  no  pubHc  account  of  it  to 
Rome,  till  after  the  affair  of  Pindenissum,  an  ex- 
ploit of  more  eclat  and  importance;  for  which  he 
expected  the  honor  of  a  thanksgiving,  and  began 
to  entertain  hopes  even  of  a  triumph.  His  pubhc 
letter  is  lost,  hut  that  loss  is  supplied  by  a  parti- 
cular narrative  of  the  whole  action,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Cato :  the  design  of  paying  this  compli- 
ment to  Cato,  was  to  engage  his  vote  and  concur- 
rence to  the  decree  of  the  supplication ;  and,  by 
the  pains  which  he  takes  to  obtain  it,  where  he 
M-as  sure  of  gaining  his  point  without  it,  shews  the 
high  opinion  which  he  had  of  Cato's  authority,  and 
how  desirous  he  was  to  have  the  testimony  of  it  on 
his  side.  But  Cato  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
purpose,  by  compliments,  or  motives  of  friendship: 
he  was  an  enemy,  by  principle,  to  all  decrees  of 
this  kind,  and  thouglit  them  bestowed  too  cheaply, 
and  prostituted  to  occasions  unworthy  of  them  :  so 
that  when  Cicero's  letters  came  under  deliberation, 
though  he  spoke  with  all  imaginable  honor  and  re- 
spect of  Cicero,  and  highly  extolled  both  his  civil 
and  military  administration,  yet  he  voted  against 
the  supplication;  which  was  decreed,  however, 
without  any  other  dissenting  voice,  except  that  of 
Favonius,  who  loved  always  to  mimic  Cato,  and 
of  Hirrus,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Cicero: 
yet,  when  the  vote  was  over,  Cato  himself  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and  had  his  name  inserted 
in  it;  which  w^as  the  usual  mark  of  a  particular  ap- 
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probation  of  the  thing,  and  friendship  to  the  person 
in  whose  favor  it  passed  *.  But  Cato's  answer  to 
Cicero's  letter  will  shew  the  temper  of  the  man,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  he  acted  on  this  occasion. 

M.  CATO  TO  M.  T.  CICERO,  EMPEROR. 

"  In  compliance  with  what  both  the  Republic, 
"  and  our  private  friendship,  require  of  me,  I  re- 
"joice  that  your  virtue,  innocence,  diligence,  ap- 
"  proved  in  the  greatest  affairs,  exerts  itself  every 
"  where  with  equal  vigor;  at  home  in  the  gown, 
"  abroad  in  arms.  I  did  all,  therefore,  that  I  could 
"  do,  agreeably  to  my  own  judgment,  when,  in  my 
"  vote  and  speech,  I  ascribed  to  your  innocence 
"  and  good  conduct  the  defence  of  your  province; 
*'  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  and  person  of  Ariobar- 
"  zanes ;  the  recovery  of  the  allies  to  their  duty 
"  and  affection  to  our  empire.  I  am  glad,  how- 
"  ever,  that  a  supplication  is  decreed;  if,  where 
"  chance  had  no  part,  but  the  whole  was  owing  to 
"  your  consummate  prudence  and  moderation,  you 
"  are  better  pleased,  that  we  should  hold  ourselves 
"  indebted  to  the  gods,  than  to  you.  But  if  you 
"  think  that  a  supplication  will  pave  the  way  to  a 
*'  triumph,  and  for  that  reason  chuse  that  fortune 

*  Nunc  public^  litteras  Romam  mittere  parabam.  Uberiores 
erunt,  quam  si  ex  Amano  misissem.     lb. 

Deiiule  de  triumpho,  quern  video,  nisi  Reipub.  tempora  impedient, 
EfTTopirof.     Ad  Att.  7.  1. 

Ei  porro  asscnsus  est  unus,  faniiliaris  mens  Favonius ;  alter  iratus 
Ilirrus.     Cato  autem  &  scribendo  affuit — lb. 

Res  ipsa  declarat,  tlbi  ilium  honorein  supplicationis  jucundtim 
fuisse,  quod  scribendo  aifuisti.  Haec  enim  Senatus  coiisulta  non 
ignoro  ab  amicissimis  ejus,  cujus  de  honore  agilur,  scribi  soicr?. 
Ep.  Fain.  15.  §. 

O    O 
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*'  .should  liave  tlie  praise,  ratlier  than  yourself;  yet 
*'  a  triumph  docs  not  always  follow  a  supplication, 
*'  and  it  i.s  nuich  more  honorable  than  any  triumph, 
*'  for  the  senate  to  decree,  that  a  province  is  pre- 
"  served  to  the  empire  by  the  mildness  and  inno- 
*'  ccnce  of  the  general,  rather  than  by  the  force  of 
"  arms,  and  the  favor  of  the  gods.  This  was  the 
"  purpo.se  of  my  vote ;  and  I  have  now  employed 
"  more  words,  than  it  is  my  custom  to  do,  that  you 
"  might  perceive,  wliat  I  chiefly  wish  to  testify, 
''  how  desirous  I  am  to  convince  you,  that,  in  rc- 
"  eard  to  vour  olorv,  I  had  a  mind  to  do  what  I 
"  took  to  be  the  most  honorable  for  you ;  yet  re- 
"  joice  to  see  that  done,  which  you  are  the  most 
**  pleased  with.  Adieu,  and  still  love  me;  and, 
"  agreeably  to  the  course  which  3'ou  have  begun, 
"  continue  your^  integrity  and  diligence  to  the 
"  allies,  and  the  Republic*." 

Cccsar  was  delighted  to  hear  of  Cato's  stiffness, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  create  a  coldness  between 
him  and  Cicero;  and,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Cicero,  upon  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  sup- 
plication decreed  to  him,  took  care  to  aggravate  the 
rudeness  and  ingratitude  of  Catof.  Cicero  him- 
self was  highly  disgusted  at  it;  especially  when 
Cato,  soon  afterwards,  voted  a  supplication  to  his 
son-in-law,  Bibulus,  who  had  done  much  less  to 
deserve  it.  "  Cato,"  says  he,  "  was  shamefully 
*'  malicious;  he  gave  me  what  I  did  not  ask,  a  cha- 

*  Ep.  Fam.  15.  5. 

t  llaque  Caesar  iis  litteris,  quibus  mihi  gratulatur,  &  omnia  polli- 
r*;tiir,  quo  motlo  exultat  Catonis  in  me  ingralissimi  injuria.  Ad 
Alt.  7.  2. 
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"  racter  of  integrity,  justice,  clemency  ;  but  de- 
"  nied  me  what  I  did — yet  this  same  man  voted 
"  a  supplication  of  twenty  days  to  Bibulus.  Par- 
"  don  me,  if  I  cannot  bear  this  usage — *;"  yet,  as 
he  had  a  good  opinion  of  Cato  in  the  main,  and 
a  farther  suit  to  make  to  the  senate,  in  the  de- 
mand of  a  triumph,  he  chose  to  dissemble  his  re- 
sentment, and  returned  him  a  civil  answer,  to  sig- 
nify his  satisfaction  and  thanks  for  what  he  had 
thought  fit  to  dof. 

Cicero's  campaign  ended  just  so,  as  Ccelius  had 
wished  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him;  with  fiohtin''- 
enough,  to  give  a  claim  to  the  laurel,  yet  without 
the  risk  of  a  battle  with  the  Parthians  J.  During 
these  months  of  action,  he  sent  away  the  two  young 
Ciceros,  the  son  and  nephew,  to  king  Deiotarus's 
court,  under  the  conduct  of  the  kings  son,  who 
came  on  purpose  to  invite  them.  They  were  kept 
strictly  to  their  books,  and  exercises,  and  made 
great  proficiency  in  both;  though  the  one  of  them, 
as  Cicero  says,  wanted  the  bit,  the  other  the  spur. 
— Their  tutor,  Dionysius,  attended  them,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  probity,  but,  as  his  young- 
pupils   complained,    horribly  passionate  §.      Deio- 

*  Aveo  scire — Cato  quid  agat:  qui  qiiideni  in  me  tiirpitcr  fuit 
malevolus.  Dedit  integritatis,  jnstitis,  dementis,  fidei  testimo- 
nium, quod  non   qiiffrebam,    quod   postulabam,   neguvit at   hie 

idem  Bibulo  dierum  viginti.  Ignosce  milii,  non  possum  hxc  ferre 
^ ib. 

f  Ep.  Earn.  15.  6. 

X  Ut  optasti,  iia  est ;  veliis  enim,  ais,  tantummodo  ut  lial)erpm 
negotii  quod  esset  ad  laureolam  satis.  Parlhos  times,  quia  diffidis 
copiis  nostris.     Ep.  Fam.  2.  10.  8.  5. 

§  Cicerones  nostros  Deiotarus  filius,  qui  Rex  a  Scnatu  appellatus 
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tarus  himself  was  setting  forward  to  join  Cicero, 
with  all  his  forces,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  Par- 
thian irruption.  He  had  with  him  thirty  cohorts, 
of  four  lunidred  men  each,  armed  and  disciplined 
after  the  Roman  manner,  with  two  thousand  horse: 
but  the  Parthian  alarm  being  over,  Cicero  sent  cou- 
riers to  meet  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  marching,  to  no  purpose,  so  far  from  his  own 
dominion  *.  The  old  king,  however,  seems  to  have 
brought  the  children  back  again  in  person,  for  the 
opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments,  and  spend- 
ing some  time  with  his  friend,  for,  by  what  Cicero 
intimates,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  interview  f. 
The  remaining  part  of  Cicero's  goverament 
was  employed  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province, 
where  his  whole  care  was,  to  ease  the  several  ci- 
ties and  districts  of  that  excessive  load  of  debts, 
in  which  the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  former 
governors  had  involved  them.  He  laid  it  down 
for  the  fixt  rule  of  his  administration,  not  to 
suffer  any  money  to  be  expended,  either  upon 
himself  or  his  officers :  and,  when  one  of  his  lieu- 

est,  secum  in  regiium.  Dum  in  aestivis  nos  essemus,  ilium  piieris  lo- 
cum esse  bellissimum  diiximus.     AclAtt.  5.  17. 

Cicerones  pueri  amant  inter  se,  discunt,  exercentur  •-  scd  alter — 
frafnis  eget,  alter  calcaribiis— Dionysius  mihi  quidem  in  amoribus  est. 
Pucri  aulem  aiunt  cum  furenter  irasci.  Sed  homo  nee  doctior,  noc 
sanctior  fieri  potest.     lb.  6.  1. 

*  Miiii  tamen  cum  Deiolaro  convenit,  nt  ille  in  nieis  castris  esset 
cum  omnibus  suis  copiis,  habet  auteni  cohortes  quadringenarias  nos- 
tra armatura  triginta  ;  equitum  duo  miUia — lb. 

Deiotarum  confestim  jam  ad  me  venientem  cum  magno  &  firmo 
equitatu  &  peditatu,  &  cum  omnibus  suis  copiis,  certiorem  feci,  ndn 
videri  esse  cuusam  cur  abesset  a  regno — Ep.  Fam.  15.  4. 

t  Deiotiirus  mihi  narravit,  &c.     Ad  Att.  6.  1.  5.  21. 
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tenants,  L.  Tullius,  in  passing  through  the  coun- 
try, exacted  only  the  forage  and  firing,  which  was 
due  by  law,  and  that  but  once  a  day,  and  not,  as 
all  others  had  done  before,  from  every  town  and 
\-illage  through  which  they  passed,  he  was  nuich  out 
of  humor,  and  could  not  heip  complaining  of  it, 
as  a  stain  upon  his  government,  since  none  of  his 
people  besides  had  taken  even  a  single  farthing. 
All  the  wealthier  cities  of  the  province  used  to 
pay,  to  all  their  proconsuls,  large  contributions 
for  being  exemptetl  from  furnishing  winter-quar- 
ters to  the  army. — Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly,  on 
this  single  account,  two  hundred  talents,  or  about 
forty  thousand  pounds :  but  Cicero  remitted  this 
whole  tax  to  them,  which  alone  made  a  vast  reve- 
nue; and  applied  all  the  customary  perquisites  of 
his  office  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  province  : 
yet  for  all  his  services  and  generosity,  which 
amazed  the  poor  people,  he  would  accept  no  ho- 
nors, but  what  were  merely  verbal;  prohibiting  all 
expensive  monuments,  as  statues,  temples,  brazen 
horses,  .^c.  which,  by  the  flattery  of  Asia,  used 
to  be  erected  of  course  to  all  governors,  though 
ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive.  While  he  was 
upon  his  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  districts,  there 
happened  to  be  a  kind  of  famine  in  the  country; 
yet  wherever  he  came,  he  not  only  provided  for 
Jiis  family,  at  his  own  expence,  but  prevailed  with 
the  merchants  and  dealers,  who  had  any  (juantity 
of  corn  in  their  store-houses,  to  supply-  the  people 
with  it  on  easy  terms*;    living  himself,  all  the 

*  Cave  pntes  quicquain  homines  magis  unqnara  esse  miratos,  quam 
nullum  teruntium,   me   obtincnte  provii^ciam,   sucitus  factum  esse. 
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wliile,  sj)lentlidly  and  hospitably,  and  keeping  an 
open  table,  not  only  for  all  the  Roman  officers,  but 
the  gentry  ot"  the  province*.  In  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  him  a  summary  view 
of  his  manner  of  governing, 

"  I  see,''  says  he,  "  that  you  are  much  pleased 
"  with  my  moderation  and  abstinence ;  but  you 
"  would  be  much  more  so,  if  you  were  with  mc, 
"  especially  at  Laodicea,  where  I  did  wonders  at 
"  the  sessions,  whicli  I  have  just  held,  for  the  af- 
'•  fairs  of  the  dioceses,  from  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
*'  bruary  to  the  first  of  >\Iay.  ]\lany  cities  are  wholly 
*'  freed  from  all  their  debts,  many  greatly  eased, 
"  and  all,  by  being  allowed  to  govern  themselves 
''  by  their  own  laws,  have  recovered  new  life. 
"  There  are  two  ways  by  which  I  have  put  them 
"  into  a  capacity  of  freeing,  or  of  easing  them- 
"  selves,  at  least,  of  their  debts;  the  one  is,  by 
"  suffering  no  expcnce  at  all  to  be  made  on  the  ac- 
"  count  of  my  government.  When  I  say  none  at 
"  all,  I  speak  not  hyperbolically ;  there  is  not  so 

iiec  in  Remp.  nee  in  qiieinquarti  meorum,  praeterquam  in  L.  Tullium, 
Legatum.  Is  cstcroqiii  abstinens  (seel  Julia  lege  transitans,  semel 
tamen  in  diem,  non  lit  alii  solebant  omnibus  vicis)  facit  ut  mihi  exci- 
piendus  sit,  cum  teruntium  nego  sumtus  factum.  Praeter  eum  ac- 
cepit  nemo.  Has  sordes  a  noslro  Q.  Titiunio  accepimus. — Ad  Att. 
5.  21. 

Civitatcs  lorupleles,  ne  in  liibena  miiites  reciperont,  niagnas  pecu- 
nias  dabant.  Cyprii  talenta  Attica  cc.  Qua  ex  insula  (non  v-dte^/So- 
^*)twj  sed  verissime  loquor)  numnius  nullus  me  obtinente  erogabitur. 
Ob  hare  benelicia,  quibus  obstupescunt,  nuUos  honores  mihi,  nisi 
veiborum,  decern!  sino.     Statuas,  fana  Ti^^'i'SJ-mtx.,  prohibeo — lb. 

Fames,  qus  erat  in  hac  mea  Asia,  mihi  optaHda  fuerit.  Qua- 
cunque  iter  feci,  nulla  vi, — auctoritate  &  cohortatione  peifeci,  ut  & 
Gra?ci  &  Civcs  Romani,  qui  frumcntuni  compresserant,  magnum  nu- 
iJierum  populis  poUicerentur — !b. 

*  Ita  vivam,  ut  maximos  sumptus  facio.  Mirifice  delector  hoc 
instituto.     Ad  Att.  .5.   13. 
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"much  as  a  farthing:  it  is  incredible  to  think 
"  what  reUef  they  have  found  from  this  single  ar- 
"  tide.  The  other  is  this  ;  their  own  Greek  ma- 
"  gistrates  had  strangely  abused  and  plundered 
**  them.  I  examined  every  one  of  then],  who 
"  had  borne  any  office  for  ten  years  past :  they  all 
"  plainly  confessed ;  and,  without  the  ignominy 
*'  of  a  public  conviction,  made  restitution  of  the 
"  money,  which  they  had  pillaged  :  so  that  the 
"  people,  who  had  paid  nothing  to  our  farmers  for 
"  the  present  lustrum,  have  now  paid  the  arrears 
"  of  the  last,  even  without  murnuu-ing.  This 
"  has  placed  me  in  high  favor  with  the  publicans : 
"  a  grateftd  set  of  men,  you'll  say  :  I  huve  really 
"  found  them  such — the  rest  of  my  jurisdiction 
"  shall  be  managed  with  the  same  address ;  and 
"  create  the  same  admiration  of  my  clemency  and' 
"  easiness.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  to  me, 
*'  as  there  is  to  all  other  provincial  governors  ;  no 
*'  introduction  by  mj  chamberlain  :  I  am  always 
"  up  before  day,  and  walking  in  my  hall,  with  my 
"  doors  open,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  a  candidate  at 
**  Rome  :  this  is  great  and  gracious  here ;  though 
"  not  at  all  troublesome  to  me,  from  my  old  habit 
"  and  disciphne — &c*." 

This  method  of  governing,  gave  no  small  um- 
brage to  Appius ;  who  considered  it  as  a  reproach 
upon  himself,  and  sent  several  querulous  letters  to 
Cicero,  because  he  had  reversed  some  of  his  con- 
stitutions :  "  And  no  wonder,"  says  Cicero,  "•  that 
*'  he  is  displeased  with  my  manner,  for  what  can 

*  lb.  6.  2. 
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"  he  more  unlike,  tlian  his  administration  and 
"  mine  ^  Under  liini  the  province  was  drained  by 
"  expences  and  exactions;  under  me,  not  a  penny 
"■  levied  tor  public  or  private  use  :  what  shall  I  say 
"  of  his  precfects,  attendants,  lieutenants?  of  their 
"plunders,  rapines,  injuries?  wdiercas  now,  there 
"  is  not  a  single  family  governed  with  such  order, 
*'  discipline,  and  modesty,  as  my  province.  This 
"some  of  Appius's  friends  interpret  ridiculously; 
"  as  if  I  was  taking  pains  to  exalt  my  own  charac- 
"  ter,  in  order  to  depress  his ;  and  doing  all  this, 
"  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  credit,  but  of  his  dis- 
*'  grace*."  But  the  truth  was,  that,  from  the  time 
of  his  reconciliation  with  Appius,  he  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  live  on  good  terms  with  him  ;  as  w^ell  out 
of  regard  to  the  splendor  of  his  birth  and  fortunes, 
as  to  his  great  alliances ;  for  one  of  his  daughters 
was  married  to  Pompey's  son,  and  another  to  Bru- 
tus f :  so  that,  though  their  principles  and  maxims 
were  totally  different,  yet  he  took  care  to  do  every 
thing  with  the  greatest  professions  of  honor  and 
respect  towards  Appius,  even  wdien  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  rescind  his  decrees ;  considering  himself 
only,  he  says,  as  a  second  physician  called  in  to  a 

*  Quid  enim  potest  esse  tarn  dissimile,  qiiam  illo  imperante,  ex- 
haustam  esse  sumptibus  &  jacUiris  provinciam,  nobis  earn  obtinen- 
tibiis,  nuinmum  nullum  esse  erogatum  nee  privatim  nee  piiblice,  &c. 
lb.  6.  1. 

t  Ego  Appium,  lit  tecum  sxpe  loculus  sum,  valde  diligo.  Meque 
ab  CO  diligi  statim  creplum  esse,  ut  simultatem  deposuimus,  sensi — 
jam  me  Pompeii  totum  esse  scis :  IJrutum  a  me  amaii  intelligis.  Quid 
est  causa;,  cur  mihi  non  in  optatis  est  compiecti  lioniincm,  floreiitenj 
jrtate,  opibus,  lionoribus,  ingenio  liberis,  propinquis,  ufiinibus,  ami- 
ci5. Ep.  Kam.  2.  1,3. 
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case  of  sickness,  Avliere  he  found  it  necessary  to 
change  the  method  of  cure,  and  when  the  patient 
had  been  brought  low  by  evacuations,  and  blood- 
letting, to  apply  all  kinds  of  lenitive  and  restoring 
medicines*. 

As  soon  as  the  government  of  Cilicia  was  allot- 
ted to  him,  he  acquainted  Appius  with  it  by  letter, 
begging  of  him,  that,  as  no  man  could  succeed  to 
it  with  a  more  friendly  disposition  than  himself,  so 
Appius  would  deliver  up  the  province  to  him,  in 
such  a  condition,  as  one  friend  would  expect  to 
receive  it  from  another  f:  in  answer  to  which, 
Appius,  having  intimated  some  desire  of  an  inter- 
view, Cicero  took  occasion  to  press  it  with  much 
earnestness,  as  a  thing  of  great  service  to  them 
both;  and  that  it  might  not  be  defeated,  gave 
him  an  account  of  all  his  stages  and  motions,  and 
offered  to  regulate  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  the  place  of  their  meeting  the  most  agree- 
able to  Appius's  convenience:  but  Appius  being 
disgusted  by  the  first  edicts,  which  Cicero  publish- 
ed, resolved,  for  that  reason,  to  disappoint  him; 
and,  as  Cicei'o  advanced  into  the  province,  retired 
still  to  the  remoter  parts  of  it,  and  contrived  to 
come  upon  him,  at  last,  so  suddenly,  that  Cicero 

*  Ut  si  Medicus,  cum  segrotus  alii  medico  traditus  sit,  irasci  velit  ei 
medico,  qui  sibi  successerit,  si  qu:E  ipse  in  curando  coDstituerit  mutet 
ille.  Sic  Appius,  cum  s|  a^at^es-swj  provinciam  curaiit,  sanguinem 
miserit,  &c.     Ad  Att-.  6.  1. 

t  Cum  contra  voluntatcm  meam — accidisset,  ut  mihi  cum  impcrio 
19  Provinciam  ire  necesse  esset — hsc  una  consolatio  occurrebat,  quod 
neque  tibi  amicior,  quam  ego  sum,  quisquam  posset  succedere,  neque 
ego  ab  uUo  Provinciam  accipcre,  qui  mallet  earn  miiii  quam  maxime 
aptam  explicatamque  tradere,  Sec.     Ep.  Fam.  3.  S.. 
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had  not  warning  enouGjli  given  to  go  out  and  meet 
hiin;  wliich  Appius  laid  hold  of,  as  a  fresh  ground 
cjf  complaint  against  Cicero's  pride,  for  refusing 
that  common  piece  of  respect  to  him*. 

'J "his  provoked  Cicero  to  expostulate  with  him, 
with  great  spirit — "  I  was  informed,"  says  he,  "  hy 
"  one  of  my  apparitors,  that  you  complained  of  me 
"  for  not  coming  out  to  meet  you :  I  despised  you, 
*'  it  seems,  so  as  nothing  could  be  prouder — when 
"  your  servant  came  to  me  near  midnight,  and  told 
"  me,  that  you  would  be  with  me  at  Iconium  be- 
"  fore  day,  but  could  not  say  by  which  road,  when 
"  there  were  tvo;  I  sent  out  your  friend  Varro  by 
"  the  one,  and  Q.  Lepta,  the  commander  of  my 
"  artillery,  by  the  other,  with  instructions  to.  each 
"  of  them,  to  bring  me  timely  notice  of  your  ap- 
"  proach,  that  I  might  come  out  in  person  to  meet 
"  you.  Lepta  came  running  back  presently  in  all 
"  haste  to  acquaint  me,  that  you  had  already  pass- 
"  cd  by  the  camp ;  upon  which  I  went  directly  to 
"  Iconium,  where  you  know  the  rest.  Did  I  then 
"  refuse  to  come  out  to  you?  to  Appius  Claudius; 
*' to  an  emperor;  then,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
"  tom;  and,  above  all,  to  my  friend?  I,  vdio  of  all 
"  men,  am  a])t  to  do  more  in  that  way  than  becomes 
"  my  dignity  r  but  enough  of  this.  The  same  man 
"  told  me,  likewise,  that  you  said.  What!  Appius 
^'  went  out  to  meet  Lentulus ;  Lcntulus  to  Appius: 
"  but  Cicero  would  not  come  out  to  Appius.     Can 

*  -T-mc  libeikcr  ad  cam  partem  provincix  primiim  esse  venturum, 
quo  tc  maxime  velle  arbitrarcr.  Sec. — lb.  5. 

Appius  iiosler,  cum  me  advcntare  vidct,  profectus  est  Tarsum 
wsque  Laodicea— Ad  Att.  Ti.  17 
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*'  you  then  be  guilty  of  such  impeitmence/  a  man, 

"  in  my  judgment,  of  the  greatest  prudence,  learn- 

^*  ing,  experience;  and,  I  may  add,  politeness  too, 

*'  which  the  Stoics  rightly  judge  to  be  a  virtue? 

"  do  you  imagine,  that  your  Appiuses  and  Lentu- 

"  luses  are  of  more  weight  with  me  than  the  orna- 

"  ments  of  virtue?   before   I  had  obtained  those 

"  honors,   which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  are 

**  thought  to  be  the  greatest,   I  never  fondly  ati- 

"  mired  those  names  of  yours :  I  looked  indeed  up- 

"  on  those,  who  had  left  them  to  you,  as  great  men; 

**  but  after  I  had  acquired,  and  borne  the  highest 

"  commands,  so  as  to  have  nothing  more  to  desire, 

"  either  of  honor  or  glory,  I  never,  indeed,  consider- 

"  ed  myself  as  your  superior,  but  hoped,  that  1  was 

'' become  your  equal:   nor  did  Pompey,  whom  I 

"  prefer  to  all  men  who  ever  lived,  nor  Lentulus, 

'*  whom  I  prefer  to  myself,  think  otherwise:  if  you, 

"  however,  are  of  a  different  opinion,  it  will  do  you 

"  no  harm  to  read,  with  some  attention,  what  Athe- 

"  nodorus  says  on  this  subject,  that  you  may  learn 

*'  wherein  true  nobility  consists.     But  to  return  to 

*'  the  point:  I  desire  you  to  look  upon  me,  not  only 

"as  your  friend;    but  a  most  affectionate  one:  it 

"  shall  be  my  care,  by  all  possible  services,  to  con- 

'*  vince  you,  that  I  am  truly  so :  but  if  you  have 

*'  a  mind  to  let  people  see,  that  you  are  less  con- 

*'  cerned  for  my  interests,  in  my  absence,  than  my 

"  pains  for  yours  deserved,   I  free  you  from  that 

"  tiouble; 

"  For  I  have  friends  enough  to  <;crve  and  love 
'*  Both  me  and  mine,  and  above  all.  Great  Jove. 

lb.  1.   174. 
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'*  but  it'  you  arc  naturally  querulous,  you  shall  not 
"  still  hinder  mv  <^-ood  otlices  and  wishes  for  you: 
*'  all  that  vou  will  do,  is  to  make  me  less  solicitous 
"how  you  take  them.  I  have  written  this  with 
*'  more  tlian  my  usual  freedom,  from  the  conscious- 
*'  ncss  of  my  duty  and  aflection,  which,  being  con- 
"  tracted  l)y  choice  and  judgment,  it  w^ill  be  in  your 
"  power  to  preserve,  as  long  as  you  think  proper. 
•'  Adieu*." 

Cicero's  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book  of  his 
familiar  epistles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  of 
the  expostulatory  kind,  on  the  subject  of  their  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  complaints:  in  this  slippery 
state  of  their  friendship,  an  accident  happened  at 
Rome,  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  it. 
His  daughter  Tullia,  after  parting  from  her  second- 
husband  Crassipcs,  as  it  is  probably  thought,  by 
divorce  t,  was  married,  in  her  father's  absence,  to 
a  third,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabclla:  several  parties 
liad  been  offered  to  her,  and,  among  them,  Ti. 
Claudius  Xcro,  who  afterwards  married  Li  via, 
"wliom  Augustas  took  away  from  him:  Nero  made 
his  proposals  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  who  referred  him 
to  the  women,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  management 
of  that  affiiir;  hut,  before  those  overtures  reached 
them,  they  had  made  up  the  match  with  Dolabella, 
being  mightily  taken  with  his  complaisant  and  ob- 
sequious address  J.     He  was  a  nobleman  of  patri- 

*   Ep.  Fain.  3.  7. 

t  What  coiilirms  tiiis  notion  i^,  that  Crassipes  appears  to  have  been 
alive  at  tliis  time,  and  iincer  Cicero's  displeasure:  who  mentions  him 
as  the  only  senator,  besides  Hirriis,  to  whom  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
write  about  the  a(Tair  of  his  supplication.     Ad  Att.  7.  1. 

X  Eg<^  duni  in  provincia  omnibus  rebus  Appium  orno,  subito  sum 
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cian  descent,  and  of  great  parts  and  politene'ss  ; 
but  of  a  violent,  daring",  ambitious  temper,  warmly 
attached  to  Ca\sar;  and,  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
expence,  which  the  prudence  of  Tullia,  it  was 
hoped,  would  correct,  greatly  distressed  in  his  for- 
tunes ;  which  made  Cicero  very  tineasy,  when  he 
came  afterwards  to  know  it*.  Dolabella,  at  the 
time  of  this  marriage,  for  which  he  made  wa:y  also 
by  the  divorce  of  liis  first  wife  j",  gave  a  proof  of 
bis  enterprising  genius,  by  impeaching  Appius 
Claudius,  of  practices  against  the  state,  in  his  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia,  and  of  bribery  and  corruption 
in  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  This  put  a  great 
difficulty  upon  Cicero,  and  made  it  natural  to  sus^ 
pect,  that  he  privately  favored  the  impeachment, 
where  the  accuser  was  his  son-in-law  :  but  in  clear- 
ing himself  of  it  to  Appius,  though  he  dissembled 
a  little,  perhaps,  in  disclaiming  any  part  or  know- 
ledge of  that  match,  yet  he  was  very  sincere  in 
professing  himself  an  utter  stranger  to  the  im- 
peachment, and  was,  in  truth,  greatly  distuibed 
at  it.     But,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his  suc- 

factus  accusatoris  ejus  socer — seel  credc  mihi  nihil  minus  piitaram  ego, 
qui  de  Ti.  Nerone,  qui  mecuni  egerat,  certos  honiines  ad  mulicies 
jttlseram,  qui  Roniani  venerunt  factis  sponsalihus.  Sed  hoc  spero  me- 
lius. Mulieres  quidem  valde  iutclligo  delectari  obsequio  &  comitale 
adokscciitir.— Ad  Att  6.  6. 

*  GontT  est  suavis — quantumvis  vel  ingenii,  vel  humanitatis;  satis, 
Reliqua  qua?  uosti  ferenda.      Ad  Att.  7.  3. 

Dolabellam  a  fe  gaudeo  priraum  iaudari,  deinde  etiam  amari.  Nam 
ea  qu<e  speras  Tiiiiis  m<.'a;  prudentia  posse  temperari,  scio  cui-  tus 
epistoiae  respondcant.     Ep.  Fan).  2.  15.  it.  8.  13. 

Ilac  oblectabar  specula,  Dolabellam  meiim  fore  ab  iis  molestiis, 
quas  Hbertate  sua  contraxerat,  libtTum — lb.  16. 

f  llliid  mihi  occurrit,  quod  inter  postuiationem,  &  nominis  rlela- 

tjonem  uxor  a  Dolabella  diaccbsit lb.  S.  (>. 
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ccctliJij;  to  Aj.i>iiis  in  his  g-ovcmmcnt,  he  was  of  all 
men  the  most  eapal)lc  of  serving  or  hurting  him 
at  tlic  trial,  so  Poinp( y,  who  took  great  pains  to 
^kreen  Appiiis,  was  extremely  desirous  to  engage 
liini  on  their  side,  and  had  thoughts  of  sending  one 
of  his  sons  to  liim  for  that  purpose:  but  Cicero 
saved  tlicm  that  trouble,  by  declaring  early  and 
openly  for  Appius,  and  promising  every  thing  from 
the  jMOvinee  that  could  possibly  be  of  service  to 
him;  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do  the 
more  forwardly,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery to  his  friend,  on  the  account  of  his  new  alli- 
ance *  :  so  that  Appius,  instead  of  declining  a  trial, 
contrived  to  bring  it  on,  as  soon  as  lie  could ;  and, 
with  that  view,  having  diopt  his  pretensions  to  a 
triumph,  entered  the  citv,  and  offered  himself  to 
his  judges,  before  his  accuser  was   prepared  foi 
him,  and  was  acquitted,   without  any  difficulty,  of 
both  the  indictment.-^. 

In  a  little  time  after  his  trial,  he  was  chosen  cen- 
sor, together  with  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  the 
last  who  bore  that  otfice  during  the  freedom  of  the 
Jlepublic.  Clodius's  law,  mentioned  above,  which 
jiad  o-rcatly  restrained  the  power  of  these  magis- 
trates, was  repealed  the  last  year,  by  Scipio,  the 

*  Pompciiis  (licitur  valde  pro  Appio  laborare,  ut  etiam  putent  al- 
Iprutriim  de  filiis  ad  te  missunim.     lb. — 

Post  hoc  iipgoliiim  aiitem  &  temeritatem  nostri  Dolabellsedepreca- 
torcm  me  pro  illius  pcriciilo  prxbeo.  —  lb.  2.  13. 

Tamon  hac  mihi  afHnitate  mintiata,  non  majore  equidem  studio, 
scd  airiiis,  apertius,  signilicantius  dignitatem  tiiam  defeiidissem — nam 
ut  vttiis  nostra  simultas  antea  blimulabal  me,  ut  caverem  ne  cui  suspi- 
« ionem  ficte  reconciliatae  gratis  dareni :  sic  afliiiitas  novam  curam 
•aritrrt  tivcndi.     lb.  3.  IC 
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consul,  and  their  ancient  authority  restored  to 
them*  which  was  now  exercised  with  great  rigor, 
{)y  Appius  :  wlio,  though  really  a  libertine,  and 
remarkable  for  indulging  himseil'  in  all  the  luxury 
of  life,  yet,  by  an  affectation  of  se\erity,  hoped  to 
retrieve  his  character,  and  pass  for  an  admirer  of 
that  ancient  discipline,  for  which  many  of  his  an- 
cestors had  been  celebrated.  Coelius  gives  a  plea- 
sant account  oF  Inni  to  Cicero  :  "  Do  you  know,'" 
says  he,  *'  that  the  censor,  Appius,  is  doing  won- 
"  ders  amongst  us,  about  statues  and  pictures,  the 
"  number  of  our  acres,  and  tiiC  payment  of  debts? 
"  lie  takes  the  censorship  for  soap  or  nitre,  and 
"  thinks  to  scour  himself  clean  with  it;  but  he  is 
"  mistaken;  for  while  he  is  laboring  to  wash  out 
*'  his  stains,  he  opens  his  very  vehis  and  bowels, 
'*'  and  lets  us  see  him  the  more  intimately  :  run 
''  away  to  us,  by  all  the  gods,  to  laugh  at  these 
"  things  :  Drusus  sits  judge  upon  adultery,  by  the 
*'  Scantinian  law :  Appius  on  statues  and  pic- 
"  turesf."  But  this  vain  and  unseasonable  attempt 
of  reformation,  instead  of  doing  any  good,  served 
only  to  alienate  people  from  Pompey's  cause,  with 
whom  Appius  was  strictly  allied :  whilst  his  col- 
league, Piso,  who  foresaw  chat  effect,  chose  to  sit 
still,  and  suffer  him  to  disgrace  the  knights  and 
rienators  at  pleasure,  which  he  did  with  great  free- 

*  Dio,  p.  147. 

■[  Scis  yVppiiim  Censorem  hie  ostenta  facere?  de  signis  &  tabulis, 
tie  agri  moclo,  &  acre  alieno  acerrimt;  agere  ?  pefsuavum  est  ei,  cen- 
suram  lomentiini  autnitrum  esse.  Errare  mihi  videtiir.  Nam  sordes 
eluere  vult,  Yenas  sibi  oinnes  &  viscera  aperit.  Curre  ptT  Deos,  Sc 
ijuain  priimim  hsc  risum  veni.  Legis  Scanlinia' judicium  apud  Dru* 
ki.m  deri.     Appiuui  de  tvibv.lis  &  signis  a^;t>rc.— Ep.  Fam.  8.  14. 
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doni,  and,  among  others,  turned  Sallust,  the  histo- 
rian, out  of  the  senate,  and  was  hardly  restrained 
tVoni  putting  the  same  affront  upon  Curio,  which 
added  still  more  friends  and  strength  to  Cassar*. 

As  to  the  puljlic  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  af- 
fair, that  engaged  all  people's  thoughts,  was  the 
cxj)crtatiun  of  a  breach  between  Ca,^sar  and  Pom- 
pey,  which  seemed  now  unavoidable,  and  in  which 
all  men  were  begiiming  to  take  part,  and  ranging 
themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  otlier.  On  Pom- 
pey's,  there  was  a  great  majority  of  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates,  with  the  better  sort  of  all  ranks: 
on  Ceesar's,  all  the  criminal  and  obnoxious,  all  who 
liad  suffered  punishment,  or  deserved  it ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  youth,  and  the  city  mob  ; 
some  of  the  popular  tribunes,  and  all  who  were  op- 
pressed witli  debts  ;  who  had  a  leader  fit  for  their 
purpose,  daring,  and  well  provided,  and  Vv^anting 
nothing  but  a  cause.  This  is  Cicero's  account: 
and  Callus's  is  much  the  same  :  "  I  see,"  says  he, 
*'  that  Pompey  will  have  the  senate,  and  all  who 
*' jurlgc  of  things;  Cjesar  all  who  live  in  fear  and 
"  uneasiness;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between 
■"  their  armies f."     Caesar  had  put  an  end  to   the 

*  Dio.  1.  40.  p.  i:,0. 
'  f  il<)c  viileo,  cum  iiominc  aiulacissimo,  paratissimoque  negotium 
j-tose  :  oiiinrs  ^aninatos,  omiif^s  igwoiDJnia  alTeclos,  omnes  damnatione 
i;-:ininii)iaqiie<Jigno^  iilac  fiicere.  .  Omnem  fere  jiiventutem,  omnem 
iliaiu  uibaiiam  ao  peifliraln  plebem  ;  Tribiinos  valentes — omnes,  qui 
»re  alicno  prcinaniuj^ — causam  solam  ilia  causa  non  habet,  cart('ri% 

fcbii- abundat Ad  Alt.  7.3, 

•-  III  hac  discordia  video,  C"n.  Pompi  ium  Senalum,  quiqiie  ri-s  jiuli- 
eaiit,  secuin  habtturum:  ad  Cxsarem  omnes,  qui  cum  timore  aut 
«D4la  spe  vivani  ad  Ca-sarcm  accf>suros.  E.\crcituin  couitreudum 
:vjn  ts.^e.     Jtp,  r.un.  s.  14. 
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Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the 
Roman  yoke;  butthoug-h  his  commission  was  near 
expiring,  he  seemed  to  liave  no  thoughts  of  giving 
it  up,  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
sul>ject :  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army,  especiallv  while 
Pompey  held  the  pro\  ince  of  Spain,  prolonged  to 
him  for  five  years*  The  senate,  in  the  mean 
while,  in  order  to  make  him  easy,  had  consented  to 
let  him  take  the  consulsliip,  without  coming  to 
sue  for  it  in  person  :  but  when  that  did  not  satisfy 
him,  the  consul,  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  his  lierccst 
enemies,  move<l  them  to  abrogate  his  command 
directly,  and  appoint  him  a  successor ;  and,  since 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  to  oblige  him  to  disband 
his  troops,  and  to  com.e  likewise  in  person  to  sue 
for  the  consulship,  nor  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  his  colonies  beyond  the  Po  :  this  related 
particularly  to  a  favorite  colony,  which  Ca:sar, 
wlien  consul,  liad  settled  at  ComiuTi,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to 
it  by  the  Vatinian  lawf.  All  the  other  colonies 
on  that  side  of  the  Po,  had  before  obtained  from 
Pompey 's  father,  the  rights  of  Latium,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  Rome  to  those,  who  had  borne  an  an- 
nual magistracy  in  tliem;  but  M.  Marcellus,  out 
of  a  singular  enmity  to  C^sar,  would  allow  no  such 
right  to  his  colony  of  Comum ;  and  having  caught 

*  Caesari  aiitem  persuasum  est,  se  salviim  csr.e  non  poase,  si  ab 
CNercitu  recesserit.  Pert  illam  tamen  coiiditioiiemj  ut  umbo  exer- 
jcitus  tradant.     lb. 

t  Sueton.  J.  Caes.  c.  2S.     Strabo,  1.  5.  326. 
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a  certain  Comensian  magistrate,  who  was  acting 
the  citizen  at  Rome,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized, 
and  publicly  wbipt;  an  indignity,  from  which  all 
citizens  were  exempted  by  law ;  bidding  the  man 
go  and  shew  those  marks  of  his  citizenship  to 
Cirsar  *.  Cicero  condemns  this  act  as  violent  and 
unjust;  "  Marcellus,"  says  he,  "behaved  shame- 
"  fully  in  the  case  of  tbe  Comensian  ;  for  if  the 
"  man  had  never  been  a  magistrate,  he  was  yet  of 
*'  a  colony  beyond  the  1\),  so  that  Pompey  will  not 
"  be  less  shocked  at  it  than  Caesar  himself f." 

The  otber  consul,  Serv.  Sulpicius,  was  of  a  more 
candid  and  moderate  temper ;  and,  being  unwilling 
to  give  such  a  handle  for  a  civil  war,  opposed  and 
over-ruled  the  motions  of  his  colleague,  by  the 
help  of  some  of  the  tribunes:  nor  was  Pompey 
himself  disposed  to  proceed  so  violently,  or  to 
break  with  Caesar  on  that  foot ;  but  thought  it 
more  plausible  to  let  his  term  run  out,  and  his  com- 
mand expire  of  itself,  and  so  throw  upon  him  the 
odium  of  turning  his  arms  against  his  country,  if 
he  should  resolve  to  act  against  the  senate  and  the 
laws.  This  counsel  prevailed,  after  many  warm 
contestations,  in  which  the  summer  was  chiefly 
spent,  and  a  decree  was  offered,  on  the  last  of 
September,  that  the  consuls  elect,  L.  Paulus  and 
C.  Marccllus,  should  move  the  senate  on  the  first 
of  j\iarch,  to  settle  the  consular  provinces  ;  and  if 

*  Appbn,  2.  443. 

t  Marcellus  fcede  de  Comeiisi :  ctsi  ille  Magistratum  non  gesserit, 
erat  tameii  iranspadanus.  Ita  niihi  videturiion  minus  stomaclv  nostro, 
ac  C;B8ari  niovisse.     Ad  Att.  5.  1 1 . 
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any  magistrate  should  interpose,  to  hinder  the  effect 
of  their  decrees,  that  he  should  be  deemed  an  ene- 
my to  the  Republic;  and  it' any  one  actually  inter- 
posed, that  this  vote  and  resokition  should  be  en- 
tered  into  the  journals,  to   be   considered   some 
other  time  by  the  senate,  and  hiid  also  before  the 
people.     But  four  of  the  tribunes  gave  their  joint 
negative  to  this  decree,  C.  Cadius,  L.  Vinicius,  P. 
Cornelius,  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa.     In  the  course  of 
these  debates,  Pompey,   who  affected  great  mode- 
ration, in  wliatever  he  said  of  Ceesar,  was  teazcd 
and  urged,  on  all  sides,  to  make  an  explicit  decla- 
ration of  his  sentiments.     When  he  called  it  unjust 
to  determine  any  thing  a!)out  Caesar's  government, 
before  the  first  of  March,   the  term  prescribed  to 
it  by  law,  being  asked,  what,   if  any   one   should 
then  put  a  negative  upon  them,  he  said,  there  was 
no  difference  whether  Caisar  refused  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  or  provided  men  to  obstruct 
them  :  "  What,"  says  another,   "  if  he  should  insist 
'^  on  being  consul,  and  holding  his  province  too  r" 
"  What,"  replied  Pompey,   "  if  my  son  should  take 
"  a  stick  and  cudgel  me  .^"  intimating  the  one  to  be 
as  incredible,  and  as  impious  also  as  the  other*. 

Cicero's  friend,  Coclius,  obtained  the  fedileship 
this  summer,  from  his  competitor  Hirrus,  the  same 
who  had  opposed  Cicero  in  the  augurate,  and 
whose  disappointment  gave  occasion  to  many  jokes 

*  Cum  iiiterrogaretiir,  si  qui  tiim  intercederent  :  dixit  hoc  nihil 
iflteresse,  iitruni  C.  Csesar  Senatui  dicto  audieiis  fiitiiriis  non  essct,  an 
pararet,  qui  Seuatum  decernere  non  patcretur.  Quid  si,  inquit  alius, 
&  Consul  esse  &  excrtituni  habere  volet?  at  ille  quam  clementer, 
Quid  si  filiiis  nicus  fustem  mihi  impingere  volet  >     F.p.  Fam.  8.  8. 

1>    4 
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between  them  in  their  letters*.  In  this  magis^ 
traey,  it  heini^  customary  to  procure  wild  beasts 
of  ail  kinds,  tVom  different  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  city,  Coelius  begged  of 
Cicero  to  supply  him  with  panthers  from  Cilicia, 
and  to  employ  the  Cybarites,  a  people  of  his  pro- 
vince famed  for  hunting,  to  catch  them  :  "  for  it 
"  would  be  a reilection upon  you,"  says  he,  "when 
"  Curio  had  ten  panthers  from  that  country,  not 
"  to  let  me  have  many  more."  He  recommends  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Feridius,  a  Roman 
knio-ht,  who  had  an  estate  in  Cilicia,  charged  with 
some  services  or  quit-rent  to  the  neighbouring 
cities,  which  he  begs  of  him  to  get  discharged,  so 
as  to  make  the  lands  free  | :  he  seems  also,  to  have 
desired  Cicero's  consent  to  his  levying  certain  con- 
tributions upon  the  cities  of  his  province,  toAvards 
defraying  the  expence  of  his  shews  at  Rome,  a 
prerogative,  which  the  sediles  always  claimed,  and 
sometimes  practised;  though  it  was  denied  to 
them  by  some  governors,  and  particularly  by  Qnin- 
tus  Cicero,  in  Asia,  upon  the  advice  of  his  bro- 
ther f  :  in  answer  to  all  which,  Cicero  replied,  that 
he  wa^  sorry  to  find  that  his  actions  were  so  much 
in  the  dark;  that  it  was  not  yet  known  at  Rome, 
that  not  a  farthing  had  been  exacted  in  his  pro- 

*  Ep.  Fain.  2.9,  10.  it.  8.  2,  3,  9. 

t  Fere  liUeris  omnibus  tibi  de  Pantheris  scrips!.  Turpe  tibi  erit, 
Patischuin  Curioni  decern  Pantheras  misisse,  te  non  multis  partibus 
plurcs,  i-c.     Ep.  Fam.  8,  9- 

M..  Feiidiiim — tibi  coinmendo.  Agros,  quos  fructuarios  habcnt 
riviUites,  viilt  tiio  beneticio,  quod  tibi  facile  &  honettum  faqtu  est, 
jninuucs  esse — lb. 

♦  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  1,  §.9. 
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viiice,  except  for  the  payment  of  just  debts :  tJiat 
it  was  neither  fit  for  him  to  extort  money,  nor  for 
Ccjehiis  to  take  it,  if  it  were  designed  for  himself: 
and  admonished  liim,  who  had  undertaken  tliepart 
of  accusing  others,  to  Hve  himself  with  more  cau- 
tion— and  as  to  panthers,  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  his  character  to  impose  tlie  charge  of  hunting 
them  upon  tlie  poor  people*.  But,  though  he 
would  not  break  his  rules  for  tlie  sake  of  his  friend, 
yet  he  took  care  to  provide  panthers  for  liim  at  his 
own  expence  :  and  says,  pleasantly,  upon  it,  "  that 
"  the  beasts  made  a  sad  comDlaint  ap-ainst  him, 
*'  and  resolved  to  quit  the  country,  since  no  snares 
"  were  laid  in  his  province  for  any  other  creature 
*'  but  themselves. -f/' 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate  this  sum* 
mer,  which  he  sought  wnth  no  other  design,  as 
many  imagined,  than  for  the  opportunity  of  morti- 
fying Caesar,  against  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted 
with  great  fierceness  J.  But  Cicero,  who  knew,, 
fro-m  the  temper  and  views  of  them  both,hovv^  easy 
it  would  be  to  make  up  matters  between  them,  took 
occasion  to  write  a  congratulatory  letter  to  him 
upon  this  advancement,  in  which  he  exhorts  him, 

*  Rescripsi,  me  moleste  ferre,  si  ego  in  tenebris  latcreni,  nee  audi- 
retur  Roms,  nullum  in  mea  provincia  nnmmum  nisi  in  aes  alicniim 
erogari  ;  docuique  nee  niilii  conciliare  pccuniam  lieere,  ntic  illi  ca- 
pere :  moniiique  eum,   &c.     Ad  Att.  6.   1. 

t  De  Pantheris,  per  cos,  qui  vcnari  solent,  agitur  mandato  meo 
diligenter :  sed  mira  paucitas  est  :  &  eas,  qua?  sunt,  valde  aiunt  queri, 
quod  nihil  cuiquam  insidi.arnm  in  mea  provincia  nisi  sibi  liat.  Ep. 
Fam.  2.  11. 

X  Sed  ut  spero  &  volo,  &  ut  se  fertipse  Curio,  bonos  &  Senatum 
malet.    1  otus  ut  nunc  est,  hoc  scaturit. — lb.  8.  4. 
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with  ^reat  jrravif  v,  to  consiflcr  into  what  a  danorr- 
ous  crisis  li?s  tiihunate  had  fallen,  not  by  diancc,- 
but  his  own  choice;  what  violence  of  the  times, 
what  variety  of  dangers,  hung  over  the  Republic; 
how  uncertain  the  events  of  things  were  ;  how 
changeable  mens' minds;  how  much  treachery  and 

falsehood  in  hiinian  life lie  begs  of  him,  tliere- 

fore,  to  beware  of  entering  into  any  new  councils, 
j)iit  to  pursue  and  defend,  what  he  himself  thouglit 
right,  and  not  suiTcr  himself  to  be  drawn  away  In- 

the  ad\  ice  of  others refciring,   without  doubt, 

to  M.  Antony,  the  chief  companion  and  corrupter 
of  his  youth.  In  the  conclusion,  he  conjures  him 
to  employ  his  present  power  to  hinder  his  provin- 
cial trouble  from  being  prolonged  by  any  new  act 

of  t]]e  senate *.     Cicero's  suspicions  were  soon 

confirmed,  by  letters  from  Rome,  whence  Coelius 
sent  him  word  of  Curio's  chano-ino-  sides,  and  dc- 
daring  himself  for  Ccesar  :  in  answer  to  which,  Ci- 
cero says,  "  the  last  page  of  your  letter,  in  your 
"  own  hand,  really  touched  me.  What  do  you 
'*  say  ?  is  Curio  turned  advocate  for  Caesar?  who 
"  would  have  .-iiought  it  besides  myself?  for  let 
"  nie  die,  if  I  did  not  expect  it  ?  Good  gods  !  how 
"  much  do  I  long  to  be  lauoliing  with  you  at 
"Romef." 

*  Ep.F.im.  2.  . 

•\  Extrrma  pagellapHpiigitineluo  chirographo.  Quid  ais?  Csesa- 
retii  nunc  iK-irndit  Curio  f  v:h  Imdc  putaret  piiuter  ine?  nam  ita  vivam, 
DUUvi.— lb.  13. 
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The  new  consuls  being  Cicero's  particular  friends, 
he  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  them  both,  upon 
their  election,  in  which  he  begged  the  concurrence 
of  their  authority  to  the  decree  of  his  supplication; 
and,  what  he  had  more  at  heart,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  an}'  prolongation  of  his  annual  term;  in 
which  they  readily  obliged  him,  and  received  his 
thanks  also  by  letter  for  that  f ivor*.  It  was  ex- 
pected, that  sometbing  decisive  would  now  be 
done,  in  relation  to  tbc  two  Gauls,  and  tlic  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  Ceusar,  since  both  the  consuls 
were  supposed  to  l)e  his  enemies :  but  all  attempts 
of  that  kind  were  still  frustrated  by  the  intrigues 
of  Caesar;  for  when  C.  Marcellus  began  to  renew 
the  same  motion,  wliich  his  kinsmans  had  made  the 
year  before,  he  was  obstructed  by  his  colleague 
Paulus,  and  the  tribune  Curio,  Vvdiom  Caesar  had 
privately  gained,  by  immense  bribes,  to  suffer  no- 
thing prejudicial  to  his  interest  to  pass  during  their 
magistracy  f.  He  is  said  to  iiave  given  Paulus  about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  Curio  much 
more  J.  The  first  wanted  it  to  defray  the  charges 
of  those  splendid  buildings,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  raise  at  his  own  cost;  the  second,  to  clear 
himself  of  the  load  of  his  debts,  which  amounted 
to  about  half  a  million  §:  for  lie  had  wasted  his 
great  fortunes  so  effectually,  in  a  few  years,  that  he 
had  no  other  revenue  left,  as  Pliny  says,  but  in  the 

•  Ep.  Fam.  15.   7,   10,  11,  12,  13. 

t  Sueton.  J.  Caes.  29. 

X  Appian.  1.  ii.  p.  443. 

§  Sexcentics  eestertium  aeris  alicni.     Val.  AI^x.  0.  I. 
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hopes  of  a  civil  war*.  These  facts  are  mentioned 
by  all  the  Honian  writers— 

^fo)ncnUlmque  fuit  riutatus  Curio  rcrum, 
Culhrum  cuptits  spoliis  4*  Cccsaris  auro.— 

Lucan.  4.  819. 

Caiiglit  bv  (he  spoils  of  Gaul,  and  Caesar's  gold. 
Curio  turn'd  traitor,  and  his  country  sold — 

and  Scrvius  applies  that  passage  of  Virgil,  "  ven- 
didit  hie  auro  patriam,"  to  the  case  of  Curio's  sell- 
ing Rome  to  Ca-sar. 

Cicero,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expecting,  with 
impatience,  the  expiration  of  his  annual  term,  but, 
before  he  coidd  quit  the  province,  he  v/as  obliged 
to  see  the  account  of  all  the  money,  which  had 
passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers  hands,  stated 
and  balanced;  and  three  fair  copies  provided,  two 
to  be  deposited  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  hi.s 
jurisdiction,  and  a  third  in  the  treasury  at  Rome. 

That  his  whole  administration,  therefore,  might 
\ye  of  a  piece,  he  was  very  exact  and  punctual  in 
acquitting  himself  of  this  duty,  and  would  not  in- 
dulge his  ofBcers  in  the  use  of  any  public  money 
beyond  the  legal  time,  or  above  the  sum  prescribed 
by  law,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to  some  of  them 
who   desired    itt-     Out  of  the   annual   revenue, 

*  Qui  nihil  in  ccnsu  habucril,  prxtcr  discordiam  principum.  Plin. 
Hist.  1.  36.  15. 

"t  Laodiceae  me  prsdes  accepturum  arbitror  omnis  publicae  pecur 
ni.T— nihil  est,  quod  in  isto  genere  cuiquam  possim  commodare,  &c. 
Ep.  Fam.  2.  17. 

Illud  quidem  certe  factum  est,  quod  lex  jubebat,  utapud  duascivi- 
tates,  Laodictnsem,  &  Apaneensem,  qua;  nobis  maxima:  videbantur 
— rationes  coufcctas  fi  consolidatas  deponeremus,  &c.     lb.  5.  20. 
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which  was  decreed  to  him  for  tlie  use  of  the  pro- 
vince, he  remitted  to  the  treasury,  all  that  he  had 
not  expended,  to  the  amount  of  above  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  makes 
"  my  whole  company  groan;  they  imagined,  that 
**  it  should  have  been  divided  among  themselves, 
"  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  a  better  manager  for 
"  the  treasuries  of  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  than  for  our 
"  own.  But  they  did  not  move  me ;  for  my  own 
"  honor  weighed  with  me  the  most:  yet,  I  have 
"  not  been  wanting,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power, 
*'  that  is  honorable  and  generous  to  them  all*." 

His  last  concern  was,  to  what  hands  he  should 
commit  the  government  of  his  province  upon  his 
leaving  it,  since  there  was  no  successor  appointed 
by  the  senate,  on  account  of  the  heats  among  them 
about  the  case  of  Caesar,  which  disturbed  all  their 
debates,  and  interrupted  all  other  business.  He 
had  no  opinion  of  his  qusstor,  C.  Coelius,  a  young 
man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  no  great  virtue  or  pru- 
dence; and  was  afraid,  after  his  glorious  adminis- 
tration, that,  by  placing  so  great  a  trust  in  one  of 
his  character,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some 
censure.  But  he  had  nobody  about  him  of  superior 
rank,  who  was  willing  to  accept  it,  and  did  not 
care  to  force  it  upon  his  brother,  lest  that  might 
give  a  handle  to  suspect  him  of  some  interest  or 

*  Cum  enim  rectum  &  gloriosum  putareni  ex  annuo  siim[)tu,  qai 
mihi  decretus  esset.  Me  C.  Coelio  Qusesloii  ielinquere  annmim,  referre 
in  xrariura  ad  H.  S.  cio  ingemuit  nostra  cohofs,  omne  illud  putans 
Uibtribui  sibi  oportere;  ut  ego  aniicior  invenirer  Phrvgum  autCilicuni 
jtrariis,  quam  nostro.  Sed  me  non moverunt ;  nam  mea  laus apud me 
plurimum  valuit.  Nee  tamen  quicquam  honorifice  iu  qucmquam  fieri 
patuit,  quo3  prxtermiserim — Ad  Att.  7.  1. 
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IKUtiality  in  tlie  choice*.  He  fliopt  the  province, 
therciore,  after  some  deliberation,  into  Ccehus's 
hands,  and  set  forward  iinnuxliateiy  upon  liis  jour- 
ney l(n\ards  Italy. 

Diit  before  he  (luitted  Asia,  he  begged  of  Atti- 
ais,  by  letter,  to  send  him  a  particular  detail  of  all 
the  new  s  of  the  city — "  There  are  odious  reports," 
says  he,  "  about  Curio  and  Paulus ;  not  that  I  sec 
"  any  danger,  while  Pompey  stands,  or  I  may  say, 
"  indeed,  while  he  sits,  if  lie  has  but  liis  healtli ; 
"  but,  in  truth,  I  am  sorry  for  my  friends  Curio 
"  and  Paulus.  If  you  are  now,  therefore,  at  Rome, 
"  or  as  soon  as  you  come  thither,  I  would  have  you 
"  send  me  a  plan  of  the  whole  Republic,  which  may 
"  meet  me  on  the  road,  that  I  may  form  myself  up- 
*'  on  it,  and  resolve  what  temper  to  assume  on  my 
"  coming  to  the  city:  for  it  is  some  advantage  not 
"  to  come  thither  a  mere  stranger f."  We  see  what 
a  confidence  he  placed  in  Pompey,  on  whom,  in- 
deed, their  whole  prospect,  either  of  peace  with 
Cjcsar,  or  of  success  against  him,  depended :  as  to 
the  intimation  about  his  health,  it  is  expressed  more 

•  Ego  (le  proviiieia  (lecetlcns  Quxstorcm  Coelium  praposui  pro- 
vinc'iT.  Piienim  >  inqnies.  At  Qusstoreiii ;  at  nohilGin  adolesccn- 
teni;  ut  oinnium  tL'ie  exemplo.  N(>(iue  erat  superion,' hoiiore  usiis, 
qticin  pnvliccroin.  Pontiniiis  niiiUo  antt-  discesserat.  A  Quinto  fratre 
iiiipctiari  noil  poterut :  quem  tuinen  si  leliciuissem,  dicercnt  imqiii, 
nrtii  mc  plane  poit  annum,  iit  Senatus  voluisset,  de  provincia  decessisse, 
«|«oni;tin  alteram  me  reliquiisem.  Ep.  Fam.  2.  15.  vid,  it.  Ad 
Att.  (>.  5,  6. 

t  Hue  odioia  afferebantur  de  Ciirione,  de  Paulo:  non  quo  ullum 
peritulum  vidcam  stante  Pompeio,  vel  eliam  sedente,  valeat  modo. 
S-d  mehercule  Curionis  &  Pauli  meorum  familiarium  vicem  doleo, 
1-yrmam  igitur  milii  tolius  Reip.  si  jam  es  Roma;,  aut  cum  eris,  velim 
u.ittxs  qua:  mihi  obviam  veniat.  Ex  qua  me  6ngere  possum.  &c. 
Ad  Att.  «•   3.  Off. 
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Strongly  in  another  letter;  "  all  our  hojjcs,"  says 
he,  "  hang  ujDon  the  life  of  one  man,  who  isattack- 
''  ed  every  year  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness*." 
His  constitution  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
subject  to  fevers;  the  fre(iuent  returns  of  which, 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  gave  great  appre- 
hension to  all  his  party:  in  one  of  those  fevers, 
which  threatened  liis  life  for  many  days  suc- 
cessively, all  the  towns  of  Italy  put  up  public 
prayers  for  his  safety ;  an  honor,  which  had  never 
been  paid  before  to  any  man,  while  Rome  "was 
freef. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  Qilicia,  Cicero  paid  a  visit 
to  Rhodes,  for  the  sake,  lie  says,  of  the  children |\ 
J  lis  design  was  to  give  them  a  view  of  that  flou- 
rishing isle,  and  a  little  exercise,  perhaps,  in  that 
celebrated  school  of  eloquence,  where  he  himself 
had  studied  with  so  much  success  under  jMoIo. 
Here  he  received  the  news  of  Hortensius's  death§, 
which  greatly  affected  him,  by  recalling  to  his 
mind  the  many  glorious  struggles,  that  they  had 
sustained  together  at  the  bar,  in  their  competition 
for  the  prize  of  eloquence.  Hortensius  reigned  ab- 
solute in  the  forum,  when  Cicero  first  entered  it; 
and,  as  his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  to  Ci- 
cero's industry,  so  the  shining  specimen,  which  Ci- 

*  In  uiiius  liominis,  quotannis  periculose  a-grotantis,  aninia,  positas 
omnes  nostras  spes  liubeinus — lb.  8.  2. 

f  Quo  quidcm  tempore  imiversa  Italia  vo(a  pro  salute  ejus,  primo 
omniuin  civium,  suscepil — Veil.  Pat.  2.  48.     Dio,  p.  155. 

+•  Rhoclum   voio  puerorum  causa.     Ad  Att,  6.  7. 

§  Cum  e  Cilicia  decedcns  Khoduin  venisseni,  &  eo  niihi  de  Q. 
Ilortensii  inorte  esset  allatuin;  opinJone  omnium  majorem  aiiimo  ccpi 
dolorem — Brut.   init. 
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cCTO  socii  ^Jivc  of  liimself,  made  Hortensius,  like- 
uisc,  tlic  brighter  for  it,  hv  oblioing  him  to  exert 
all  the  force  of  bin  p^cnius,  to  maintain  bis  grouncf 
.iirain'it  bi-.  vonni;-  i ival.  *  'Jhey  passed  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emu> 
lation  of  earb  other's  merit:   but  Hortensius,  by 
the  .liiperiority  of  bis  years,    baving  first   passed 
throuu'ii  the  usual  gradation  of  pnblic  honors,  and 
satisfied  bis  ambition,    by  obtaining  the  highest, 
be^an  to  relax   somewhat  of  bis  old  contention, 
3x\i\  p,ive  way  to  the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to 
which  his  nature  strongly  inclined  him  *,  till  he  wa» 
forced,  at  last,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  city,  to 
yield  the  post  of  honor  to  Cicero;  who  never  lost 
sio-lit  of  the  true  point  of  glory,  nor  was  ever  di- 
verted b}'  any  temptation  of  pleasuie   from  bis 
steady    course    and  laborious    pursuit   of   virtue. 
Hortensius  published  several  orations,  which  were 
extant  long  after  bis  death  ;  and,  it  were  much  to 
be  wished,  that  they  bad  remained  to  this  day,  to 
enable  us  to  f(  rm  a  judgment  of  the  different  ta- 
lents of  these  two  great  men  :  but  they  arc  said  to 
iKive  owed  a  great  part  of  their  credit  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  action,  which  yet  was  thought  to  have 
more  of  art  than  was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so 
that  his  compositions  were  not  admired  so  much 
by  the  reader,  as  they  had  been  by  the  hearer  f; 
while  Ciceirfs  more  valued  productions  made  all 

*  Nam  is  po-t  Consulatum — sTimmiim  illud  suurn  stuclium  remisifr, 
c\no  a  piuro  fu.rat,  iiiceiisiis ;  atque  in  omnium  rernm  abundantia  vo- 
liiit  bcalins,  ut  ipse  putabat,  rLnii?siiis  ceite  vivere.     Brut.  p.  443. 

t  Motii?  &  gestus  ctiani  plus  arlis  habebat,  quam  crat  oralori  sati?, 
BiUt.  4:j.  diccbal  ivielius  quam  sciipiit  Iloilfui.ias,    Orat.  p.  261, 
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Others  of  that  kind  less  sought  for,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  carefully  preserved.  Hortensius, 
however,  was  generally  allowed,  by  the  ancients, 
and  by  Cicero  himself,  to  have  possessed  every  ac- 
complishment, which  could  adorn  an  orator;  ele- 
gance of  style ;  art  of  composition  ;  fertility  of 
invention  ;  sweetness  of  elocution  ;  gracefulness 
of  action*.  These  two  rivals  lived,  however,  al- 
ways with  great  civility  and  respect  towards  each 
other,  and  were  usually  in  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic;  till 
Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his  exile,  discovered  the  plain 
marks  of  a  lurking  envy  and  infidelity  in  Horten- 
sius :  yet  his  resentment  carried  him  no  farther, 
than  to  some  free  complaints  of  it  to  their  common 
friend  Atticus,  who  made  it  his  business  to  miti- 
gate this  disgust,  and  hinder  it  from  proceeding 
to  an  open  breach  ;  so  that  Cicero,  being  naturally 
placable,  lived  again  with  him,  after  his  return,  on 
the  same  easy  terms  as  before,  and  lamented  his 
death  at  this  time  with  great  tenderness,  not  only 
as  the  private  loss  of  a  friend,  but  a  public  mis- 
fortune to  his  country,  in  being  deprived  ©f  the 
service  and  authority  of  so  experienced  a  states- 
man at  so  critical  a  conjuncture  f. 

Ejus  scripta  taiitum  intra  famani  sunt,  qui  diu  princeps  oratorum — 
existiniatus  est,  novissime  quoad  vixil,  secundus;  ut  appareat  pla- 
cuisse  aliquid  eo  dicente,  quod  legentes  non  invenimus — Quint,  xi.  3. 

*  Erat  in  verborum  splendore  elegans,  compositione  aptus,  tacul- 
tate  copiosiis  : — nee  praetermittebat  fere  quicquani,  quod  erat  in  causa 
• — vox  canora  &  suavis — Brut.  425. 

f  Nam  &  amico  amisso  cum  consuetudine  jucunda,  tuni  multorum 
otTficiorum  conjunctione  me  privatum  videbani — augebat  etiam  mo- 
lestiam,    quod  magna  sapientium  civiuni  bonorumque  penuria,  vir 

VOL.  II.  Q     . 
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From  Rliodi-s  lie  passed  on  to  Ephesus,  whence 
lie  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  October,  and,  after  a  tedi- 
ous passage,  landed  at  Athens,  on  the  fourteenth* 
Here  he  ]odi>e(l  again  in  liis  old  quarters,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Aristus.     His  predecessor,  Ap- 
pius,  who  passed  also  through  Athens,  on  his  re- 
turn, had  ordered  a  new  portico  or  vestibule  to  be 
built,  at  his  cost,  to  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres ;  which  suggested  a  thought,  likewise,  to 
Cicero,  of  adding  some  ornament  of  the  same  kind 
to  the  academy,  as  a  public  monument  of  his  name, 
as  well  as  of  his  affection  for  the  place;  for  he 
hated,  he  says,  those  false  inscriptions  of  other 
people's  statues  f,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
flatter  their  new  masters,  by  effacing  the  old  titles, 
and  inscribing  them  anew  to  the  great  men  of 
Rome.     He  acquainted  Atticus  with  his  design, 
and  desired  his  opinion  upon  it;  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  it  was  never  executed,    since  his  stay  at 
Athens   was  now  very   short,  and   his  thoughts 
wholly  bent  on  Italy :  for  as  all  his  letters  confirmed 
to  him  the  certainty  of  a  war,  in  which  he  must 
necessarily  bear  a  part,  so  he  was  impatient  to  be 
at  home,  that  he  might  have  the  clearer  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  take  his  measures  with  the 
greater  deliberation  J.     Yet  he  was  not  still  with* 

egregius,  conjiinctissimiisque  mecum  consiliorum  omnium  societate 
alipnissimo  R(,-ii)ub.  tempore  extinctus — Brut.  init. 

*  Prid.  id.  Octob.  Athcnas  venimus,  cum  sane  adversis  veutis  usi 
esscmus — Ep.  Fam.  14.  5. 

t  Audio  Appium  <c7^o'art;^a»»»,  Eleusine  facere.     Num  inepti  fu« 

erimus,  si  nos  quoque  Academia;  fecerimus  ? equidem  valde  ipsas 

AUicuas  amo.  Volo  esse  aliquod  monumentum.  Odi  falsas  inscrip- 
tionfi  alienarum  statuarum.     bed  ut  tibi  placebit.     Ad  Att.  6.  1. 

t  Cognovi  ex  multorum  amicorum  litteris— ad  arnia  rem  spectare. 
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out  hopes  of  peace,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to 
make  up  the  quarrel  between  the  chiefs;  for  he 
was,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified  to  effect  it,  on 
account,  not  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his  inti- 
mate friendship  with  them  both  ;  who  severally 
paid  great  court  to  him  at  this  time,  and  reckoned 
upon  him  as  their  own,  and  wrote  to  him  with  a 
confidence  of  his  being  a  determined  friend*. 

In  his  voyage  from  Athens  towards  Italy,  Tiro, 
one  of  his  slaves,  whom  he  soon  after  made 
free,  happened  to  fall  sick,  and  was  left  behind  at 
Patra3  to  the  care  of  friends  and  a  physician.  The 
mention  of  such  an  accident  will  seem  trifling  to 
those  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  excellent  qualities  of  Tiro,  and  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  the  precious  collection  of  Ci- 
cero's letters,  of  which  a  great  part  still  remain,  and 
one  entire  book  of  them  written  to  Tiro  himself; 
several  of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  this  very 
illness.  Tiro  was  trained  up  in  Cicero's  family, 
among  the  rest  of  his  young  slaves,  in  ev^ery  kind 
of  useful  and  polite  learning,  and,  being  a  youth 

Ut  mihi  cum  venero,  dissiiinilare  non  liceat,  quid  sentium.  Scd 
quum  subeunda  fortuna  est,  eo  citius  dabimus  operam  ut  veniamus, 
quo  facilius  de  tola  re  deliberemus Ep.  Fam.  14.  5. 

Sive  euim  ad  coiicordiam  res  adduci  potest,  sive  ad  bonorum  vic- 
toriam,  utriusve  rei  me  aut  adjutoiem  esse  velim,  aut  certe  non  e.\- 
pertem. — Ad  Aft.  7.  3. 

*  Ipsum  tamen  Pompeium  separatim  ad  concordiam  hortabor.  lb. 

Me  auteni  uterque  numerat  suuni.  Nisi  forte  simulat  alter.  Nam 
Pompeius  non  dubitat  (vere  cnim  jiidicat)  ea,  qus  de  Repub.  nunc 
sentiat,  milii  valde  probari.  Utriusque  auteni  accepi  litteras  ejusmodi 
— ut  neuter  quemquam  omnium  pluris  facere  quam  me  videretui, 
lb.  7.  I. 
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of  siiiirular  parts  and  industry,  soon  became  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  extremely  serviceable  to  his 
master,  in  all  his  affairs,  both  civil  and  domestic. 
"  As  for  Tiro,"  says  he  to  Atticus,  "  I  see  you 
'•  have  a  concern  for  him :  though  he  is  wonder- 
"  fnliy  useful  to  me,  when  he  is  well,  in  every  kind 
"  hotii  of  my  businses  and  studies,  yet,  I  wish  his 
"  health,  more  for  his  own  humanity  and  modesty, 
"  than  for  any  service  which  I  reap  from  him  *." 
lUit  his  letter  to  'J'iro  himself  will  best  shew  what 
an  affectionate  master  he  was :  for  from  the  time 
of  leaving  him,  he  never  failed  writing  to  him 
by  every  messenger  or  ship  ^\•hich  passed  that 
way,  though  it  were  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
often  sent  one  of  his  servants  express  to  bring  an 
account  of  his  health :  the  first  of  these  letters 
will  o-ivc  us  a  notion  of  the  rest. 


M.    T.    CICERO    TO    TIRO. 

"  I  thou  "lit  that  I  should  have  been  able  to 
"  hear  the  want  of  you  more  easily ;  but  in  truth 
"  I  cannot  bear  it  :  and  though  it  is  of  great  im- 
"  portance  to  my  expected  honor  to  be  at  Rome 
"  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  I  seem  to  have  com- 
'•  mitted  a  sin  when  I  left  you.  But  since  you 
"  were  ntterly  against  proceeding  in  the  voyage, 
"  till  your  healrh  was  confirmed,  I  approved  your 
"  resolution;  nor  do  1  now  think  otherwise,  if  you 

*  De  Tironc  video  tibi  cura-  esse.  Quern  (lu'ideni  ego,  &:  si  niira- 
biles  iililitates  inihi  pra-bet,  cum  valet,  in  onini  genere  vel  iiegotio- 
rum  vel  suidioruni  meoruin,  tamen  propter  hiimanitatem  &  modes- 
liaiij  malo  salvuin,  quam  propter  usuiu  naum.     Ad  Att.  7.  5, 
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"  continue  in  the  same  mind.  But  after  you  have 
"  begun  to  take  meat  again,  if  you  think  that  you 
"  shall  be  able  to  overtake  me,  tliat  is  left  to  your 
"  consideration.  I  have  sent  Mario  to  you,  witli 
"  instructions,  either  to  come  with  you  to  me  as 
"  soon  as  you  can,  or  if  you  sliould  stay  longer, 
*'  to  return  instantly  without  you.  Assure  your- 
"  self,  however,  of  this,  that,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
"  convenient  to  your  health,  I  wish  nothing  more 
"  than  to  have  you  with  me ;  but  if  it  be  ncces- 
"  sary  for  the  perfecting  your  recovery,  to  stay 
"awhile  longer  at  Patri«;  that  I  wish  nothing 
"  more  than  to  have  you  well.  If  you  sail  im- 
"  mediately,  you  will  overtake  me  at  Leucas:  but 
"  if  you  stay  to  establish  your  health,  take  care 
"  to  have  good  company,  good  weather,  and  a 
*'  good  vessel.  Observe  this  one  thing,  my  Tiro, 
"  if  you  love  me,  that  neither  Mario's  coming, 
"  nor  this  letter,  hurry  you.  By  doing  what  is 
"  most  conducive  to  your  health,  you  will  do  what 
*'  is  most  agreeable  to  toe :  weigh  all  these  things 
"  by  your  own  discretion.  I  want  you ;  yet  so 
"  as  to  love  you  ;  my  love  makes  me  wish  to  see 
"  you  well ;  my  want  of  you,  to  see  you  as  soon 
"  as  possible :  the  first  is  the  better ;  take  care, 
"  therefore,  above  all  things,  to  get  well  again  ; 
*'  of  all  your  innumerable  services  to  me,  that  w^ill 
**  be  the  most  acceptable — the  third  of  Novem- 
"  ber  *." 

By  the  honor,  that  he  mentions  in  the  letter,  he 

*  Ep.  Fam.   16.  1. 

<i  3 
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means  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  which  his  friends 
encoiirao-ccl  him  to  demand  for  his  success  at  Ama- 
nus  and  Pindenissum  :  in  writing  upon  it  to  At- 
ticus,  he  says,  "  consider  what  you  would  advise 
"  me  with  regard  to  a  triumph,  to  wliich  my 
*'  friends  invite  me  :  for  my  part,  if  Bibukis,  who, 
**  wliile  there  was  a  Parthian  in  Syria,  never  set  a 
"  foot  out  of  the  gates  of  Antioch,  any  more  than 
"  he  did  upon  a  certain  occasion  out  of  Ins  own 
"  house,  had  not  sohcited  a  triumph,  I  should 
"  have  been  quiet;  but  now  it  is  a  shame  to  sit 
''  still  *.  Again,  as  to  a  triumph,  1  had  no 
"  thoughts  of  it  before  Bibulus's  most  impudent 
"  letters,  by  which  he  obtained  an  honorable  sup- 
"  phcation.  If  he  had  really  done  all  that  he  has 
"  written,  I  should  rejoice  at  it,  and  wish  well  to 
*'  his  suit;  but  for  him,  who  never  stirred  beyond 
"  the  walls,  while  there  was  an  enemy  on  this  side 
"  the  Euphrates,  to  have  such  an  honor  decreed ; 
"  and  for  me,  whose  army  inspired  all  their  hopes 
"  and  spirits  into  his,  not  to  obtain  the  same,  will 
*'  be  a  disgrace  to  us ;  I  say  to  us ;  joining  you  to 
"myself:  wherefore  I  am  determined  to  push  at 
"  all,  and  hope  to  obtain  all  f." 
After  the  contemptible  accoijnt,  which  Cicero 

*  Ad  Att.  6.  8. 

t  De  triiimplio,  nulla  me  cupiditas  unqiiam  toniiit  ante  Bibuli  ini- 
pudentibsinias  literas,  qiias  amplissiiiia  supplicatio  consecuta  est.  A 
quo  si  ea  gesta  sunt,  qux  scripsit,  gauderem  &  honori  favereni. 
Nunc  ilium,  qui  pedem  porta,  quoad  ho^tis  cis  Euphratem  fuit,  noii 
extulerit,  lionore  augeri,  me,  in  cujus  exercilu  speni  illius  exercitus. 
habuit,  idem  non  assequi,  dedecus  est  nostrum  ;  nostrum,  inquara,  te 

conjungens.     Ilatjue  omnia  experiar,  &,  ut  spero,  assequar. Ad 

Att.  7.  2. 
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gives  of  Bibulus's  conduct  in  Syria,  it  must  appear 
strange  to  see  him  honored  with  a  supphcation, 
and  aspiring  even  to  a  triumph :  but  this  was  not 
for  any  thing  tliat  he  himself  had  done,  but  for 
what  his  heutenant  Cassius  had  performed  in  his 
absence  against  the  Parthians ;  the  success  of  the 
lieutenants  being  ascribed  ahvays  to  the  auspices 
of  the  general,  w^io  reaped  the  reward  and  glory 
of  it :  and  as  the  Parthians  were  the  most  dang-er- 
ous  enemies  of  the  Piepublic,  and  the  more  parti- 
cularly dreaded  at  this  time,  for  their  late  defeat 
of  Crassus,  so  any  advantage  gained  against  them 
was  sure  to  be  well  received  at  Rome,  and  repaid 
with  all  the  honors  that  could  reasonably  be  de* 
manded. 

Whenever  any  proconsul  returned  from  his  pro- 
vince, with  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his  fiisces, 
or  ensigns  of  magistracy,  were  wreathed  with 
laurel;  with  this  equipage,  Cicero  landed  at  Brun- 
disium,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  where 
his  wife  Terentia  arrived  at  the  same  moment  to 
meet  him,  so  that  their  first  salutation  was  in  the 
great  square  of  the  city.  From  Brundisium  he 
marched  forward,  by  slow  stages,  towards  Rome, 
jnaking  it  his  business,  on  the  road,  to  confer 
with  all  his  friends  of  both  parties,  who  came  out 
to  salute  him ;  and  to  learn  their  sentiments  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs ;  from  Avhich  he  soon 
perceived,  what  of  all  things  he  most  dreaded,  an 
universal  disposition  to  war.  But  as  be  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  it  more  coolly  and  clearly 
than  any  of  them,  so  his  first  resolution  was  to 

Q  4 
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npplv  all  his  endeavors  and  authority  to  the  medi- 
ation of  a  peace.  lie  had  not  yet  declared  for 
either  side,  not  that  he  was  irresolute  which  of 
them  10  chuse,  for  he  was  determined  within  liim- 
st'lf  to  follow  Pompey;  but  the  difficulty  was, 
liow  to  act,  in  the  mean  time,  towards  Ceesar,  so 
as  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  previous  decrees, 
which  were  prepared  against  him,  for  abrogating 
his  command,  and  obliging  him  to  disband  his 
forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an  enemy :  lierc 
he  wished  to  stand  neater  awhile,  that  he  might 
act  the  mediator  with  the  better  grace  and  effect*. 

In  this  disposition  he  liad  an  interview  with 
Pompey,  on  the  10th  of  December,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account :  "  We  were  together," 
aays  he,  "  about  tvvo  hours.  He  seemed  to  be  ex- 
"  tremely  pleased  at  my  return;  exhorted  me  to 
"  demand  a  triumph ;  promised  to  do  his  part  in 
"  it ;  advised  me  not  to  appear  in  the  senate,  be- 
*'  fore  1  had  obtained  it,  lest  I  should  disgust  any 
*'  of  the  tribunes  by  declaring  my  mind  :  in  a  word, 
*'  nothing  could  be  more  obliging,  than  his  whole 
**  discourse  on  this  subject.  But,  as  to  public  af- 
"  fairs,  he  talked  in  such  a  strain,  as  if  a  war  was 
"  inevitable,  without  giving  the  least  hopes  of  an 
"  accommodation.     He  said,  that  he  had  long  per- 

*  Brundisiiim  vf^nimiis  yii  Kal.  Decemb. — Terentia  vero,  quje 
quidem  eodcm  tempore  ad  portam  Hrundisinam  venit,  quo  ego  in 
portum,  miliique  obvia  in  Foro  fuit.     lb. 

Mill!  aKd(po^  unum  trit,  quod  a  Pompeio  guberiiabitur — die  M. 
Tulli  aitrofjia.     Cn.  Pompeio  assentio — lb.  3. 

Nunc  incido  in  discrimeii  ipsum, — dabunt  operam,  ut  eliciant  sen- 
t»-ntiain  nieam — tu  anteni  de  nostro  statu  cogitabis  :  prlmiim  quo 
artilicio  tueawur  benevoleiitiam  Csesaris— lb.  1 . 
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"  ceived  Ct^sar  to  be  alienated  from  him,  but  had 
"  received  a  very  late  instance  of  it ;  for  that  Hir- 
"  tlus  came  from  Ccesar,  a  few  days  before,  and  did 
*'  not  come  to  see  him;  and  when  Balbus  promised 
"  to  bring  Scipio  an  accomit  of  his  business,  the 
"  next  morning,  before  day,  Hirtius  was  gone  back 
"  again  to  Ca;sar  in  the  night :  this  he  takes  for  a 
"  clear  proof  of  Ctesar's  resolution  to  break  with 
"  him.  In  short,  1  have  no  other  comfort,  but  in 
"  imagining,  that  he,  to  whom  even  his  enemies 
"  have  voted  a  second  consulship,  and  fortune 
^'  given  the  greatest  power,  will  not  be  so  mad  as 
"  to  put  all  this  to  hazard  :  yet,  if  he  begins  to  rush 
"  on,  I  see  many  more  things  to  be  apprehended 
''  than  r  dare  venture  to  commit  to  writing:  at 
"  present,  I  propose  to  be  at  Rome  ou  the  third  of 
"  Ja.nuary  *." 

There  is  one  little  circumstance  frequently 
touched  in  Cicero's  letters,  which  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular uneasiness  in  his  present  situation,  viz.  his 
owing  a  sum  of  money  to  Ca:sar,  which  he  ima- 
gined might  draw  some  reproach  upon  him,  since 
he  thought  it  dishonorable  and  indecent,  he  says, 
to  be  a  debtor  to  one,  against  whom  we  were  act- 
ing in  public  affairs :  yet  to  pay  it  at  that  time 
would  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  money,  which 
he  had  reseivcd  for  his  triumph  -f .     He  desires  At- 

*  Ad  Att.  7.  4. 

t  ilUicl  tamen  non  desinam,  dum  adesse  te  putabo,  de  Caesaris 
nomine  rogare,  iit  confectum  relinqiias.     lb.  5.  6. 

Mihi  aiitein  molestissimuni  est,  quod  solveiidi  sunt  iium./rii  Caesarl,. 
&:  instrunientum  triumphi  eo  conferenduin.  Est  enim  a,i/.o^(pov,  avih' 
3-e^»?ivc^i»y  PJ;^£o(ptl^£^^J^'esse-»— ib.  7.  S. 
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ticus,  liow  ever,  very  earnestly,  to  see  it  paid,  which 
was  (lone,  witiioiit  doubt,  accordingly,  since  we 
meet  with  no  farther  mention  of  it :  it  does  not 
appe.ir,  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess,  for  what  occasion 
tins  debt  was  contracted,  unless  it  was  to  supply 
the  extraordinary  expence  of  his  buildings  after 
his  return  from  exile,  when  he  comphiincd  of  being 
ill  a  particular  want  of  money  from  that  general 
dissipation  of  his  fortunes, 

Pompey,  finding  Cicero  Avholly  bent  on  peace, 
contrived  to  have  a  second  conference  with  him, 
before  he  reached  the  city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his 
fears,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain  project  of 
an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 
zeal  of  his  friends  in  the  senate :  he  overtook  him, 
therefore,  at  Lavernium,  and  came  on  with  him  to 
Formia^,  M'here  tbey  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  a 
close  conversation.  Pompey  strongly  discouraged 
all  thoughts  of  a  pacification,  declaring,  that  there 
could  be  none  but  what  was  treacherous  and  dan- 
gerous; and  tliat,  if  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army,  and  take  tbe  consulship,  he  would  throw  the 
Republic  into  confusion :  but  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  when  he  understood  their  preparations  against 
him,  he  would  drop  the  consulship,  and  hold  fast 
his  army:  but  if  be  was  mad  enough  to  come  for- 
ward and  act  offensively,  he  held  him  in  utter  con- 
tempt, from  a  confidence  in  his  own  troops,  and 
those  of  the  Republic.  They  had  got  with  them 
the  copy  of  a  speech,  which  Antony,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  made  to  the  people,  four  days  before  : 
it  was  a  perpetual  invective  on  Pompey 's  conduct, 
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from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  with  great  com- 
plaints agiiiiist  the  violent  <ind  arbitrary  condem- 
nation of  citizens,  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  After 
reading  it  over  together,  "  what  tliink  you,"  says 
Pompey,  "  would  Ciesar  himself  do,  if  in  posses 
"  sion  of  the  Republic,  when  this  paltry,  beggarly 
"  fellow,  his  quaestor,  dares  to  talk  at  this  rate?" 
On  the  whole,  Pompey  seemed  not  only  not  to  de- 
sire, but  even  to  dread  a  peace  * 

Cicero,  liowever,  would  not  still  be  driven  from 
the  hopes  and  pursuit  of  an  accommodation;  the 
more  he  observed  the  disposition  of  both  parties, 
the  more  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  it  :  the  ho- 
nest, as  they  were  called,  were  disunited  among 
themselves :  many  of  them  dissatisfied  with  Pom- 
pey ;  all  fierce  lud  violent;  and  denouncing  no- 
thing but  ruin  to  their  adversaries;  he  clearly  fore- 
saw, what  he  declared  without  scruple  to  his  friends, 
that  which  side  soever  got  the  better,  the  war  must 
necessarily  end  in  a  tyranny ;  the  only  difference 
was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered,  they  should 
be  proscribed ;  if  their  friends,  be  slaves.  Though 
he  had  an  abhorrence,  therefore,  of  Caesar's  cause, 
yet  his  advice  was,  to  grant  him  his  own  terms, 
rather  than  try  the  experiment  of  arms,  and  prefer 
the  most  unjust  conditions  to  the  justest  war; 
since,  after  they  had  been  arming  him  against 
themselves,  for  ten  years  past,  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  lighting,  when  they  had  made  him  too 
too  strong  for  them  |. 

*  lb.  7,  8. 

f  De  Repup.  qiiotidie  magis  timco.     Non  enim  boui,  ut  putant. 
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This  was  tlic  sum  of  liis  thoughts  and  counsels, 
when  he  arrived  at  Jlonie,  on  the  fourth  of  Janu- 
ary, where  he  found  the  two  new  consuls  entirely 
devoted  to  Ponipey's  interests.  On  his  approach 
towards  the  city,  great  multitudes  came  out  to 
meet  him,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  ho- 
nor: his  last  stage  was  from  Pompey's  villa,  near 
Alba,  because  his  own,  at  Tusculum,  lay  out  of  the 
great  road,  and  v/as  not  commodious  for  a  public 
entry  :  on  his  arrival,  as  he  says,  he  fell  into  the 
very  flame  of  civil  discord,  and  found  the  war  in 
effect  proclaimed  *:  for  the  senate,  at  Scipio's  mo- 
tion, had  just  voted  a  decree,  that  Ceesar  should 
dismiss  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared 
an  enemy ;  and  when  M.  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius, 
two  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  their  negative  to  it, 
as  they  h.ad  done  to  every  decree  proposed  against 
Caesar,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  their  friends,  to  give  way  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  they  proceeded  to  that  vote,  which  was 

consentiunt.  Qiios  ego  I^quites  Romanos,  quos  Senatores  vidi,  qui 
acerrime  turn  cateia,  turn  hoc  iter  Pompeii  vituperarent.  Pace  opus 
est,  ex  victoria  cum  multa  mala,  turn  certe  Tyrannus  existet. — lb. 
7.  5. 

Utsi  victuseris,  proscribarc  ;  si  viceris,  tamen  servias.     lb.  7,  7. 

Ad  pacem  hortari  non  desino,  qux  vel  injusta  utilior  est,  quam  jus- 
tissimum  beilum. — lb.  7.  14. 

Mallem  tantas  ei  vires  :ion  dedisset,  quam  nunc  tarn  valenti  resis- 
terct.     lb,  7.  3. 

Nisi  forte  lijec  ill!  turn  arma  dedimus,  ut  nunc  cum  bene  parato 
puqnaremus,     lb.  7.  6. 

*  Ego  ad  urbein  accessi  prid.  non.  Jan.  obviam  mihi  sic  est  prodi- 
tum,  ut  nihil  possit  fieri  oriiatius.  Sed  incidi  in  ipsam  flammam  civilis 
discordia;  vel  potius  belli Ep.  Fam.  16.  11. 

Ego  in  Tusculanum  nihil  hoc  tempore.  Devium  est  t5k  a.v!»i\uai, 
&c.     Ad  Att.  7.  5. 
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the  last  resort  in  cases  of  extremity,  that  the  consuls, 
praetors,  tribunes^  and  all  who  were  about  the  city 
with  proconsular  power,  should  take  care  that  the 
Republic  received  no  detriment.  As  this  was  sup- 
posed to  arm  the  magistrates  with  an  absolute 
power,  to  treat  all  men  as  they  pleased,  whom  tliey 
judged  to  be  enemies,  so  the  two  tribunes,  together 
with  Curio,  immediately  withdrew  themselves  up- 
on it,  and  fled  in  disguise  to  Ceesar's  camp,  on  pre- 
tence of  danger  and  violence  to  their  persons, 
though  none  was  yet  offered  or  designed  to  them  *, 
M.  Antony,  who  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
extraction  :  the  grandson  of  that  celebrated  states- 
man and  orator,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacres 
of  Marius  and  Cinna :  his  father,  as  it  is  already 
related,  had  been  honored  with  one  of  the  most 
important  commissions  of  the  Republic  ;  but,  after 
an  ino-lorious  discharoe  of  it,  died  with  the  charac- 
ter  of  a  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  rapacious  com- 
mander. The  son,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  such 
a  parent,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  very  young, 
launched  out  at  once  into  all  the  excess  of  riot 
and  debauchery,  and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony 
before  he  had  put  on  the  manly  gown ;  shewing 
himself  to  be  the  genuine  son  of  that  father,  who 
was  born,  as  Sallust  says,  to  squander  mone}',  with- 
out ever  employing  a  thought  on  business,  till  a 

*  Antonius  quidem  noster  &  Q.  Cassius,  nulla  vi  expulsi,  ad  Cssa- 
rem  cum  Curione  profecti  erant ;  postea  quara  Senatus  Consulibus 
Pr:Glortbus,  Tribunis  plebis  &  nobis  qui  Proconsuks  sumiis,  negotium 
dcdcrat,  ut  curaremus,  nc  quid  Rcsp,  detrltaenti  caperct — Ep.  Fam. 
16.   il. 
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present  necessity  urged  him.  His  comely  person, 
livelv  wit,  insinuating-  address,  made  young  Curio 
infinitely  fond  of  him;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mands of  a  severe  father,  who  had  often  turned 
Antony  out  of  doors,  and  forbidden  liim  his  house, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  forsake  his  com- 
pany ;  but  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  frolics 
and  amours,  till  he  had  involved  himself,  on  his 
account,  in  a  debt  of  fifty  th-usand  pounds.  This 
<rrcatly  afflicted  old  Curio ;  and  Cicero  was  called 
in  to  heal  the  distress  of  the  family,  whom  the  sort 
entreated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  intercede  for 
Antony,  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  be  parted :  but  Cicero,  having  prevailed  with 
the  father  to  make  his  son  easy,  by  discharging  his 
debts,  advised  him  to  insist  upon  it,  as  a  condition, 
and  to  enforce  it  by  his  paternal  power,  that  he 
should  have  no  fartlier  commerce  with  Antony*. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  an  early  aversion  in 
Antony  to  Cicero,  increased  still  by  the  perpetual 
course  of  Antony's  life,  which  fortune  happened  to 
throw  among  Cicero's  inveterate  enemies  :  for,  by 
the  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  he  became  son- 

*  TcDcsne  memoria  praEteitatum  te  decoxisse? nemo  uiiquam 

puer  emptus  libidiiiis  causa  lam  fuit  in  (loiiiini  potestate,  quam  tu  iu 

Curionis.     Quoties  to  pater  ejus  (tomo  siio  ejecit? scisne  me  de 

rebus  mihi  notisbiinis  dicere  >  recordare  tem]jus  iliud,  cum  pater  Curio 
moerens  jacebat  in  lecto ;  filius  se  ad  pedes  nieos  prostcrnens,  lacry- 
mans  te  mihi  coinniendabat,  orabat,  ut  te  Gontra  patreni  suum,  si  H-S. 
sexagies  peteret  defeiiderem :  taiitum  enim  se  pr»le  intercessisse:  ipse 
aulcm  amore  ardens  conlirniabat,  quod  desiderium  tui  discidii  ferre 
non  posset — quo  ego  tempore  tanla  mala  fiorentissimas  familiae  sedavi 
vel  potius  siistuli:   patri  persiiasi,   ut  3is  alienum  filii  dissolveret,  &c. 

•[  I'liilij).  2.  18. — ]  M.  Antonius,  perdundae  pecunia;  genituf,  va- 

cuusque  curis,  nisi  instantibus.     Sallust.  Hist.  Fragm.  1.  iii. 
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ill-law  to  that  Lentulus,   who  was  put  to  death  for 
conspiring-  with  Catihne,  by  whom  he  was  initiated 
into  all  the  cabals  of  a  traitorous  faction,  and  in- 
fected  with  principles  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of 
Rome.     To  revenge  the  death  of  this  father  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Clodius,  and,  during  his  tribunate, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  all  his  violences;  yet 
was  detected,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  criminal 
intrigue  in  his  family,  injurious  to  the  honor  of  his 
patron  *.     From  this  education  in  the  city,  he  went 
abroad,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  the 
most  profligate  of  all  generals;  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  horse  in  Syria,  where  he  signalized 
his  courage  in  the  restoration  of  King  Ptolemy,  and 
acquired  the  first  taste  of  martial  glory,  in  an  ex- 
pedition undertaken  against  the  laws  and  religion 
of  his  country  |.     From  Egypt,  instead  of  coming 
home,  where  his  debts  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
easy,  he  went  to  Cajsar  into  Gaul,  the  sure  refuge 
of  all  the  needy,  the  desperate,  and  the  audacious: 
and,  after  some  stay  in  that  prcnince,  being  fur- 
nished with  money  and  credit  by  Caesar,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  to  sue  tor  the  quiestorshipj.     Cassar 
recommended  him,  in  a  pressing  manner  to  Cicero, 
entreating  him  to  accept  Antony's  submission,  and 
pardon  him  for  what  was  past,  and  to  assist  him  in 
his  present  suit;  with  which  Cicero  readily  com- 

*  Te  domi  P.  Lentuli  educatum — [  Philip.  2.  7.]  Iiitimus  erat  in 
tribunatu  Clodio — ejus  omiiiuin  inceridiorum  fax — ciijiis  etiaru  domi 
quiddam  jam  turn  molitus  est,  Sec.     lb.  ly. 

f  Inde  iter  Alexandria^,  contra  Scnatus  auctoritatem,  contra  Rem- 
pub.  &  religiones:  sed  habebat  duceni  Gabinium,  &c.     lb. 

X  Prius  in  ullimam  Galliam  ex  ^Egypto  qiiain  domum — venisti  e 
Calliu  ad  QuiCituram  petendam.— lb. — Vid.  I'lut.  in  Anton. 
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plied,  and  obliged  Antony  so  liigblv  by  it,  that  he 
declared  war  presently  against  Clodius,  whom  he 
attaeked  with  great  fierceness  in  the  forum,  and 
would  certainly  liave  killed,  if  he  had  not  found 
means  to  hide  himself  under  some  stairs.  Antony 
openly  gave  out,  that  he  owed  all  this  to  Cicero's 
generosity,  to  whom  he  could  never  make  amends 
for  former  injuries,  but  by  tlie  destruction  of  his 
enemy,  Clodius  *."  Being  chosen  qua-stor,  he  went 
back  immediately  to  Caesar,  without  expecting  his 
lot,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  him  his  pro- 
vince :  where,  though  he  had  all  imaginable  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  money,  yet,  by  squandering  as 
fast  as  he  got  it,  he  came  a  second  time  empty  and 
beggarly  to  Rome,  to  put  in  for  the  tribunate :  in 
which  office,  after  the  example  of  his  friend  Curio, 
having  sold  himself  to  Caesar,  he  was,  as  Cicero 
says,  as  much  the  cause  of  the  ensuing  war,  as 
Helen  was  of  that  of  Troy  f. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Antony's  flight  gave 
the  immediate  pretext  to  it,  as  Cicero  had  foretold ; 
"  Ciesar,"  says  he,  "  will  betake  himself  to  arms, 
"  either  for  our  want  of  preparation,  or  if  no  regard 

*  Acceperain  jam  ante  CjrsarisUtteras,  ut  mihi  satisfieri  paterer  a 
te — postea  custoditus  sum  ate,  tu  a  me  observatus  in  petitioiie  Quaes- 
turr,  quo  quiclem  tempore  P.  Clodiuni — in  foro  es  conatus  occidere — 
ita  pri'dicabas,  te  non  existimare,  nisi  ilium  intcrfecisses,  unquam 
milii  prolui>in  me  injuriis  satis  essefacturum lb.  20. 

Cum  se  illefugiens  in  scalanim  tenebras  abdidisset,  &c.  Pro  Mil.  15. 

f  Deindt'  sine  Senatus  consulto,  sine  sorte,  sine  lege  ad  Caisareni 
cucurristi.  Id  enim  unum  in  terris  egestatis,  a;ris  alicni,  nequitiae, 
p*-rdilis  vilr  rationibus  perfugium  esse  ducebas — advolasti  egens  ad 

Tribuiiatum,  ut  in  eo  Magistralu,  si  posses,  viri   tui   similis  esses 

ut  Helena  IVojanis,   sic  istc  liuic  Keipub.  causa  belli,  &c Philip. 
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**  be  had  to  him  at  the  election  of  consuls  ;  but 
"  especially  if  any  tribune,  obstructing  the  delibe- 
"  rations  of  the  senate,  or  exciting  the  people  to 
"  sedition,  should  happen  to  be  censured  or  over- 
"  ruled,  or  taken  off,  or  expelled,  or  pretending  to 
"  be  expelled,  run  away  to  him  *."  In  the  same 
letter,  he  gives  a  short,  but  true  state  of  the  merit 
of  his  cause  :  "  What,"  says  he,  "  can  be  more  im- 
"pudent?  You  have  held  your  government  ten 
"  years,  not  granted  to  you  by  the  senate,  but  ex- 
*'  torted  by  violence  and  faction :  the  full  term  is 
"  expired,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  your  licentious 
"  will  :  but  allow  it  to  be  a  law ;  it  is  now  decreed, 
"  that  you  must  have  a  successor:  you  refuse,  and 
*'  say,  have  some  regard  to  me :  do  you  first 
"  shew  your  regard  to  us :  will  you  pretend  to  keep 
*'  an  army  longer  than  the  people  ordered,  and 
"  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate  f  ?"  hut  Ctesar's 
strength  lay  not  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  but 
of  his  troops :[  :  a  considehable  part  of  which  he 
was  nov/  drawing  together,  towards  the  confines 
of  Italy,  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  action  at  any 
warning :  the  flight  of  the  tribunes  gave  him  a 
plau.sible  handle  to  begin,  and  seemed  to  sanctify 
his  attempt;  but  "his  real  motive,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Alexan- 

*  Aut  addita  causa,  si  forte  Tribunus  pleb.  Senatum  impediens, 
?ut  popiiluin  incitanii  iiotatiis,  aut  Senatus  consulto  circumscriptiH, 
aut  sublatus  aut  expulsus  sit,  dicensve  se  cxpuls.um  ad  se  confugc- 
rit Ad  Att.  7.  9. 

t  lb.  it.     Ep.  Fam.  16.  11. 

X  Alterius  ducii  causa  melior  videbatur,  alterius  erat  firmior.  Hie 
omnia  speciosa,  illic  valentia.  Foinpeiuui  Senatus  auctorita^,  Cjisa- 
rem  militum  armavit  fiducia.     Vtll.  Pat.  2.  49, 
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"  der  before  liim  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind  ; 
''  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  wild 
"  ambition  of  being  the  greatest  man  in  the  world, 
"  which  was  not  possible,  till  Pompey  was  first 
*'  destroyed*.  Laying  hold,  therefore,  of  the  occa- 
sion, he  presently  passed  the  Rubicon,  which  was 
the  boundary  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  Italy^ 
and  marching  forward,  in  an  hostile  manner,  pos- 
sessed himself,  without  resistance,  of  the  next 
great  towns  in  his  way,  Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  An- 
cona,  Arctium,  &c  t. 

In  this  confused  and  disordered  state  of  the  city, 
Cicero's  friends  were  soliciting  the  decree  of  his 
triumph,  to  which  the  whole  senate  signified  their 
ready  consent :  but  the  Consul  Lentulns,  to  make 
the  favor  more  particularly  his  own,  desired  that  it 
mi<'htbe  deferred  for  awhile,  till  the  public  affairs 
were  better  settled,  giving  his  word,  that  he  would 
then  be  the  mover  of  it  himself  .f.  But  Caesar's  sud- 
den march  towards  Rome,  put  an  end  to  all  farther 
thoughts  of  it,  and  struck  the  senate  with  such  a 
panic,  that,  as  if  he  had  been  already  at  the  gates, 
they  resolved  presently  to  quit  the  city,  and  retreat 
towards  the  southern  parts  of  Italy.     All  the  prin- 

*  Pint  in  Anton. 

f  An  ille  id  fuciat,  <inotl  paullo  ante  clecretum  est,  lit  exercituns 
citra  Rubiconem,  qui  finis  est  Gallia.-,  educeret  ? — Philip.  6.  3. 

Itaque  cum  Cxsar  amentia  quadam  raperetur,  & — Ariminum,  Pi- 
saurum, Anconam,  Arctium  occupavisset,  urbera  reliquimus — Ep. 
Fam.  16.  12. 

X  Nobis  tamen  inter  has  turbas  Senatus  frequens  flagitavit  trium- 
plium  :  sed  Le^jtulus  consul,  quo  majus  suum  beneficium  faceret, 
simul  atque  expedibsct  quaj  essenl  necessaria  de  Repub.  dixit  se  rela< 
turum.    Ep.  Fam.  16.  1 1. 
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cip.'il  senators  had  particular  districts  assii^ncd  to 
their  care,  to  be  provided  with  troops  and  all  mate- 
rials of  defence  against  Cicsar.  Cicero  had  Capua, 
with  the  inspection  of  the  sea-coast  from  Formias : 
he  would  not  accept  any  greater  charge  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  his  authority  in  the  task  of  me- 
diating a  peace  * ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  when 
he  perceived  his  new  province  wholly  unprovided 
against  an  enemy,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  Capua  without  a  strong  garrison,  he  resigned 
his  employment,  and  chose  not  to  act  at  all  f . 

Capua  had  always  been  the  common  seminary 
or  place  of  educating  gladiators  for  the  great  men 
of  Rome;  where  Caesar  had  a  famous  school  of 
them  at  this  time,  which  he  had  long  maintained 
under  the  best  masters  for  the  occasions  of  his  pub- 
lic shews  in  the  city  ;  and  as  they  were  very  nu- 
merous and  well  furnished  with  arms,  there  was 

*  Ego  negotio  praesum  non  tiubiileiito  :  vult  enim  me  Pompeius 
esse,  quern  tota  haec  Campana  &  niai'itima  ora  habeat  E'ra-ij-xa'cai/  ad 
queni  delectus  &  summa  negotii  referatur.     Ad  Att.  7.  11. 

Ego  ad  hue  era;  inaritima;  pnesuma  Formiis.  Nullum  majus  nego- 
tiuinsuscipere  voiui,  quo  plus  apud  ilium  meae  litterx  cohortationesque 
ad  pacem  valerent.     Ep.  Fam.  itj.  \t2. 

f  Nam  certe  neque  turn  peccavi,  cum  imparatam  jam  Capuam, 
non  solum  ignavia;  delectus,  sed  etiam  perlidiae  suspicionem  fugiens, 
accipere  nolui — Ad  Att.  8.  12. 

Quod  tlbi  ostenderam,  cum  a  me  Capuam  rejiciebam  :  quod  feci 
non  vitandi  oneris  causa,  sed  quod  videbam  teneri  illam  urbem  sine 
exercitu  noii  posse — Ep.  Cic.  ad  Pomp.     Ad  Att.  8.  11. 

As  Cicero,  when  ]iroconsul  of  Cilicia,  often  mentions  the  Dioceses 
that  were  annexed  to  his  government,  (Ep.  Fam.  13.  67.)  so  in  this 
command  of  D//);/«  he  calls  himself  liie  Episcopus  of  the  Campanian 
coast:  which  siiews,  that  these  names,  which  were  appropriated  after- 
v\'ards  in  the  Christian  church  to  characters  and  powers  ecclesiastical, 
carried  with  them,  in  their  original  use,  the  notioa  of  a  real  authuxity 
and  j.iriidiction. 
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reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  break  out, 
and  make  some  attempt  in  favor  of  their  master, 
\vhio»li  might  have  been  of  dangerous  consequence 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Repubhc ;  so 
that  Pompcy  thouglit  it  necessary  to  take  them 
out  of  their  school,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two 
to  each  master  of  a  family,  by  which  he  secured 
them  from  doing  any  mischief*. 

While  the  Pompeian  party  was  under  no  small 
dejection  on  account  of  Pompcy 's  quitting  the 
city,  and  retreating  from  the  approach  of  Caesar, 
T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  on  the 
other  side,  deserted  Caesar,  and  came  over  to  them, 
which  added  some  new  life  to  their  cause,  and 
raised  an  expectation,  that  many  more  would  follow 
his  example,  Labienus  had  eminently  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  where,  next  to  CjEsar 
himself,  he  had  borne  the  principal  part;  and,  by 
Caesar's  favor,  had  raised  an  immense  fortune  :  so 
that  he  was  much  caressed,  and  carried  about  every 
where,  by  Pompey,  who  promised  himself  great 
service  from  his  fame  and  experience,  and  especi- 
ally from  his  credit  in  Caesar's  army,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  all  his  counsels :  but  his  account  of  things, 
like  that  of  all  deserters,  was  accommodated  ra- 
ther to  please,  than  to  serve  his  new  friends ;  re- 
presenting the  weakness  of  Ctesar's  troops,  their 
aversion  to  liis  present  designs,  the  disaffection  of 

•  Gladiatores  Caesaris,  qui  Capua:  sunt — sane  cx>mmode  Pompeins 
distribuit,  binos  singulis  patribus  faniiliarum.  Scutorum  in  ludo  lao 
fuerunt  cruptionein  factiiri  fuisse  dicebantur — sane  muitum  in  e» 
Reip.  provisum  est.    Ad  Att.  7.  14. 
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the  two  Gauls,  and  disposition  to  revolt ;  tlic  con- 
trary of  all  which  was  found  to  be  true  in  the  expe- 
riment :  and  as  he  came  to  them  single,  without 
bringing  with  him  any  of  those  troops  with  which 
he  had  acquired  his  reputation,  so  his  desertion  had 
no  other  effect,  than  to  ruin  his  own  fortunes,  with- 
out doing  any  service  to  Pompey  *. 

But  what  gave  a  much  better  prospect  to  all 
honest  men,  was  the  proposal  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, which  came  about  this  time  fromCa?sar:  who, 
while  he  was  pushing  on  the  war  with  incredible 
vigor,  talked  of  nothing  but  peace,  and  endeavored 
particularly  to  persuade  Cicero,  that  he  had  no 
other  view  than  to  secure  himself  from  the  insults 
of  his  enemies,  and  yield  the  first  rank  in  the  state 
to  Pompey f.  The  conditions  were,  that  Pompey 
shouldgo  to  his  government  of  Spain,  that  his  new 
levies  should  be  dismissed,  and  his  garrisons  with- 
drawn, and  that  Ccesar  should  deliver  up  his  pro- 
vinces, the  farther  Gaul  to  Domitius,  the  hither  to 
Considius,  and  sue  for  the  consulship  in  person, 
without  requiring  the  privilege  of  absence.    These 

*  Maximam  antem  plagam  accepit,  quod  is,  qui  summam  aucto- 
ritatem  in  illius  cxercitu  habebat,  T.  Labienus  socius  sceleris  esse  no- 
luit :  reliquit  ilium,  &  nobiscum  est  :  multique  idem  facturi  dicun- 
tur.  Ep.  Fam.  16.  12. 
Aliqiiantum  animi  videtiir  attulisse  nobis  Labienus — Ad  Att.  7.  13. 
Labienum  secumhabet  (Pompeius)  iion  dubitantt-ni  de  imbecillitate 
Cxsaris  copiarum :  cujus  adventu  Cnanis  noster  multo  animi  plus 
habet,     lb.  7.  16. 

Nam  in  Labienoparum  est  dignitatis,     lb.  8.  2. 

fortis  in  arinis 

CiEsartis  Lahiemis  erat  :  nunc  transfuga  vilis — 

Liican.  5,  345, 
f  Balbus  major  ad  me  scribit,  nihil  malle  Cssarem,  quam  principf, 
Pompeio,  sine  metu  vivere.     Tu,  puto,  haec  credis.    Ad  Att,  8,  9, 
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terms  wore  readily  embraced  in  a  g-rand  council  of 
the  chiefs,  at  Capua,  and  young  L.  C'assar,  who 
brought  them,  was  sent  back  with  letters  from 
Pompey,  and  the  addition  only  of  one  preliminary 
article,  that  Caesar,  in  the  mean  while,  should  recal 
his  troops  from  the  towns,  which  he  had  seized,  be- 
yond his  own  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  senate  might 
retura  to  Rome,  and  settle  the  whole  affair  with 
honor  and  freedom  *.  Cicero  was  present  at  this 
council,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  Atticus; 
"  I  came  to  Capua,"  says  he,  "  yesterday,  the 
*'  twenty-sixth  of  January,  where  I  met  the  con- 
"  suls,  and  many  of  our  order  :  they  all  wished 
"  that  Cajsar  would  stand  to  his  conditions,  and 
*'  withdraw  his  troops  :  Favonius  alone  was  against 
"  all  conditions  imposed  by  Caesar,  but  was  little 
*'  regarded  by  the  council :  for  Cato  himself  woukl 
*'  now  rather  live  a  slave,  than  fight;  and  declares, 
*'  that  if  Caesar  recal  his  garrisons,  he  will  attend 
"  the  senate,  when  the  conditions  come  to  be  set- 
"  tied,  and  not  go  to  Sicily,  where  his  service  is 
*'  more  necessary,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  of  ill 
'*'  consequence  : — there  is  a  strange  variety  in  our 
*'  sentiments;  the  greatest  part  are  of  opinion,  that 
*'  Cffisar  will  not  stand  to  his  terms,  and  that  these 
"  offers  arc  made  only  to  hinder  our  preparations  ; 

*  Ferunturonmino  conditiones  ab  illo,  ut  Poinpeius  eat  in  Hispa- 
niam;  ciilcctiis,  qui  sunt  habili,  &  prxsidia  nostra  (iimittantur:  se  ul- 
terioreni  Galliam  Domitio,  citeriorcm  Considio  Noniano — traditu- 
rum.  AdConsulatus  petitionem  se  ventunim  ;  neque  se  jam  velle, 
absente  se,  rationein  sui  iiabori.     Ep.  Fam.  16.  13.    Ad  Att.  7.  14. 

Arcepinius  conditiones;  sed  ita,  lit  removeat  pra-sidia  ex  iis  locis, 
qus  occupavit,  ut  sine  metu  de  iis  ipiis  conditionibus  Roms  Senjituii 
haberi  possit,     lb. 
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"  but  I  am  apt  to  think  tliat  he  will  withdraM^  his 
"  troops  :  for  he  gets  the  better  of  us  by  being 
"  made  consul,  and  with  less  ini({uity,  than  in  the 
"  way  which  he  is  now  pursuing ;  and  we  cannot 
"  possibly  come  off  without  some  loss :  for  we  are 
"  scandalously  unprovided  both  with  soldiers  and 
"  with  money,  since  all  that,  which  was  either  pri- 
"  vate  in  the  city,  or  public  in  the  treasury,  is  left  a 
*'  prey  to  him*." 

During  the  suspence  of  this  treaty,  and  the  eX" 
pectation  of  Cesar's  answer,  Cicero  began  to  con- 
ceive some  hopes  that  both  sides  were  relenting, 
and  disposed  to  make  up  the  quarrel :  Caesar,  from 
a  reflection  on  his  rashness,  and  the  senate  on  their 
want  of  preparation :  but  he  still  suspected  Caesar, 
and  the  sending  a  message  so  important  by  a  person 
so  insignificant  as  young  Lucius  Cassar,  looked,  he 
says,  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  way  of  contempt,  or 
with  a  view  to  disclaim  it,  especially  when,  after 
offering  conditions,  which  were  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted, he  would  not  sit  still  to  wait  an  answer, 
but  continued  his  march.,  with  tlie  same  diligence, 
and  in  the  same  hostile  manner,  as  before  f .  His 
suspicions  proved  true ;  for  by  letters,  which  came 

♦  Ad  Att.  7.  15. 

f  Spero  in  prsesenlia  pacem  nos  habere.  Nam  &  ilium  furorjs, 
^-  huiic  nostrum  copiaruni  suppcenitet.     lb. 

Tamen  vereor  ut  iiis  ipsis  (Cssar)  contentus  sit.  Nam  cum  ista 
mandata  dedisset  L.  Cojsari,  debuit  esse  paullo  quietior,  dum  responsa 
feferrentur.     lb.  7.  17. 

Cssarem  quidem,  L.  Cssare  cum  mandatis  de  pace  misso,  tamen 
piunt  acerriiiie  loca  occupare lb.  18. 

L.  Carsarem  vidi ut  id  ipsum  mihi  ille  videatur  irridendi  causa 

fccisse,  qui  tantis  de  rebus  huic  mandata  dederit,  nisi  forte  non  dedit, 
li  bic  sermone  aliquo  arrepto  pro  mandalis  abusus  est — lb.  13. 
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soon  after  from   Furnius  and  Curio,  he  perceived 
that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  the  embassy*'. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  Caesar  had  no  real 
thouglits  of  peace,  by  his  paying  no   regard   to 
Pompey's  answer,  and  the  trifling  reasons  which 
he   oave  for  slighting  itf  :  but  he  liad  a  double 
view  in  offering  those  conditions  ;  for,  by  Pom- 
pey's rejecting  them,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect, 
from  his  known  aversion  to  any  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  the  war;  or,  by 
his  embracing  them,  to  slacken  his  preparations, 
and  retard  his  design  of  leaving  Italy ;  whilst  he 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  following  him,  with 
a  celerity  that  amazed  every  body;};,  might  cliance 
to  come  up  with  him  before  he  could  embark,   and 
give  a  decisive  blow  to  th^  war;  from  which  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,    but  its  being  drawn 
into  length.     "■  I  now  plainly  see,"  s^ys  Cicero, 
*'  though  later  indeed   than  I  could  have  wished, 
"  on  account  of  the  assurances  given  me  by  Bal- 
*'  bus,  that  he  aims  at  nothing  else,  nor  has  ever 
"  aimed   at   any  thing  from  the  beginning,    but 
^'  Pompey's  life§". 

♦  Accepi   litteras  tuas,  Philotimi,  Fiirnii,    Ciirionis  ad    Furniuin, 
quibns  irridet  I..  Cacsaris  legationcin. lb.   jy. 

-f-  Csps.  Comment,  de  Rel!.  civ.  1.  1. 

X  O  celcritatcm  inci-edibilem  ! — Ad  Att.  7.  22.     Cicero  calls  him  a 

nonslcr  of  vigilance  and  celerity [lb.  8.  9-]  for  from  his  passage 

of  the  Rubicon,  though  hr  was  forced  to  take  in  all  ihp  great  towns 
on  his  road,  and  spent  seven  days  before  Corfinium,  yet  in  less  than 
two  months  he  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  came 
before  the  gates  of  Brundisium  before  Pompey  could  embark  on  the 
9lhof  March.     Ad  Att.  9.  J 3. 

§  lutelligo  serius  equidem  quam  vellem,  propter  epistolas  sermo- 
nesque  Balbi,  sed  video  plane  nihil  aliud  agi,  nihil  actum  ab  initio, 
4uam  ul  hunc  occideret.     Ad  Att,  9.  5, 
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If  we  consider  this  famous  passage  of  tlie  Rubi- 
con, abstractedly  from  the  event,  it  seems  to  have 
been  so  hazardous  and  desperate,  that  Pompe}'' 
might  reasonably  contenm  the  thoug])t  of  it,  as  of 
an  attempt  too  rash  for  any  prudent  man  to  ven- 
ture upon.  If  C'cusar's  view,  indeed,  had  been  to 
possess  himself  only  of  Italy,  there  could  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  it :  his  army  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  which  was  then  in  the  world  ;  flushed 
with  victory,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  person  of 
their  general,  and  an  over-match  for  any  which 
could  be  brought  against  it  into  the  field  :  but  this 
single  army  was  all  tliat  he  had  to  trust  to ;  he  had 
no  resource :  the  loss  of  one  battle  was  certain 
ruin  to  him;  and  yet,  he  must  necessarily  run  the 
risk  of  many,  before  he  could  gain  his  end  :  fot 
the  whole  empire  was  armed  against  him;  every 
province  offered  a  fresh  enemy,  and  a  fresh  field  of 
action,  where  he  was  like  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  danger  as  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  But, 
above  all,  his  enemies  M'cre  masters  of  the  sea,  so 
that  he  could  not  transport  his  forces  abroad,  with- 
out the  hazard  of  their  being  destroyed  by  a  supe- 
rior fleet,  or  of  being  starved  at  land  by  the  dith- 
culty  of  conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to  them ; 
Pompey  relied  chiefly  on  this  single  circumstance, 
and  was  persuaded,  that  it  must  necessarily  deterr 
mine  the  war  in  his  favor*:  so  that  it  seems  sur- 
prising, how  such  a  superiority  of  advantage,  in 
the  hands  of  so  great  a  commander,  could  possibly 

*  Kxistimat,  (Pompeius)  qui  mare  tcncat,  cum  necesse  rerum 
potjri — itaquc  navalii?  apparatus  pi  semper  antiquisoima  cura  fuit, 
lb.  10.  8. 
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fail  of  success  ;  and  we  must  admire  rather  the  for- 
tune, tlian  the  conduct  of  Ca3sar,  for  carrying  liim 
safe  tlirouo-li  all  these  dilKiculties  to  the  possession 
of  the  empire. 

Cicero  seldom  speaks  of  his  attempt,  but  as  a 
kind  of  madness*,  and  seemed  to  retain  some  hopes, 
to  the  last,  that  lie  would  not  persist  in  it :  the 
same  imagination  made  Pompey  and  the  senate  so 
resolute  to  defy,  when  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  oppose  him.  Ca3sar,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
probably  imagine,  that  their  stiffness  proceeded 
from  a  vain  conceit  of  their  strength,  which  wovdd 
induce  them  to  venture  a  battle  with  him  in  Italy  ; 
in  which  case  he  was  sure  enough  to  beat  them : 
fio  that  both  sides  were  drawn  farther,  perhaps, 
than  they  intended,  by  mistaking  each  other's 
views.  Ciesar,  I  say,  might  well  apprehend,  that 
they  designed  to  try  their  strength  with  him  in 
Italy  :  for  that  w^as  the  constant  persuasion  of  the 
Avhole  party,  who  thought  it  the  best  scheme  which 
could  be  pursued  :  Pompey  humored  them  in  it, 
and  always  talked  big  to  keep  up  their  spirits  ;  and 
though  he  saw,  from  the  first,  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting I  tal}^  yet  he  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  and 
wrote  word,  at  the  same  time  to  Cicero,  that  he 
should  have  a  firm  army  in  a  few  days,  with  which 
he  would  march  against  Ca3sar  into  Picenum,  so 
as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
cityf.  The  plan  of  the  war,  as  it  was  commonly 
understood,  was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  prin- 

*  Cuir.  Caesar  amentia  quadam  raperetur — Ep.  Fam.  16.  12. 
t  Omnes  nos  atir§oc-<pwr'5Ts;,  expcrtes  siii  tanti  3f  tam  iimsitati  con- 
silii  relinquebat.     Ad  Att.  S.  8. 
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cipal  posts  of  Italy,  and  act  chiefly  on  the  defen- 
sive, in  order  to  distress  C-a^sar,  by  their  different 
armies,  cut  oft'  his  opportunities  of  forage,  hinder 
his  access  to  Rome,  and  hold  him  continually  em- 
ployed, till  the  veteran  army  from  Spain,  under 
Pompey's  lieutenants,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Var- 
ro,  could  come  up  to  finish  his  overthrow*.  This 
was  the  notion  which  the  senate  entertained  of  the 
war;  they  never  conceived  it  possible,  that  Pom- 
pey  should  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  flying  before 
CjEsar,  and  giving  up  Italy  a  prey  to  his  enem}^. 
In  this  confidence  Domitius,  with  a  very  consider- 
able force,  and  some  of  the  principal  senators, 
threw  himself  into  Corfinium,  a  strong  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appennine,  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where 
he  proposed  to  make  a  stand  against  Cassar,  and 
stop  the  progress  of  his  march ;  but  he  lost  all  his 
troops  in  the  attempt,  to  the  number  of  three  le- 
gions, for  want  of  knowing  Pompey's  secret.  Pom- 
pey,  indeed,  when  he  saw  what  Domitius  intended, 
pressed  him  earnestly,  by  several  letters,  to  come 
away  and  join  with  liim,  telling  him,   that  it  was 

Pompeius — ad  me  scribit,  paucis  diebus  se  firmiim  exercitiim  habi- 
turum,  spemque  artert,  si  in  Picenum  agrum  ipse  veneiit,  nos  Romany 
reditnros  esse.     lb.  7.  16. 

*  Suscepto  autem  bello,  aiit  tcnenda  sit  urbs,  aut  ea  relicta,  ille 
commeatu  &  reliquis  copiis  intercludeiidus Ad  Alt.  7.  0. 

yin   autem  ille  suis  conditionibiis  stare  noluerit,  belliim  paratum 

est: tantummodo  uteiim  interciudanius,  ne  ad  urbem  possit  acce- 

dere:  quod  sperabamus  fieri  posse:  dileclus  enim  magnos  habeba- 

mus ex  Ilispaniaque  sex  Icgiones  &  magna  auxilia,  Afranio  &  Pe- 

treio  ducil)U3,  habet  a  tergo.  Videtiir,  si  insaniet,  posse  opprimi, 
iiiodo  ut  urbe  salva — Ep.  Fam.  16.  12. 

Summa  auteiu  spes  Afiauiuin  cum.  magnis  copiis  adrentare— — 
Ad  Att.  8.  3, 
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impossible  to  make  any  opposition  to  Caesar,  till 
their  whole  tbrees  were  united;  and  that,  as  to 
himself,  he  had  with  him  only  the  two  legions, 
whieh  were  recalled  from  Caesar,  and  were  not  to 
he  trusted  against  him  :  and  if  Domitius  should 
entangle  himself  in  Corfininm,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
cluded by  Caesar  from  a  retreat,  that  he  could  not 
come  to  his  relief  with  so  weak  an  army,  and  bade 
him,  therefore,  not  to  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
retiring,  if  Caesar  should  persist  to  march  towards 
him*:  yet  Domitius,  prepossessed  with  the  opi- 
nion, that  Italy  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  war,  and 
that  Pompey  would  never  suffer  so  good  a  body  of 
troops,  and  so  many  of  his  best  friends  to  be  lost, 
would  not  quit  the  advantageous  post  of  Corfmi- 
um,  but  depended  still  on  being  relieved ;  and  when 
he  was  actually  besieged,  sent  Pompey  word,  how 
easily  Ca?sar  might  be  intercepted  between  their 
two  armies  "j". 

Cicero  was  as  much  disappointed  as  any  of  the 
rest ;  he  had  never  dreamt  of  their  being  obliged 
to  quit  Italy,  till,  by  Pompey 's  motions  he  per- 
ceived, at  last,  his  intentions ;  of  which  he  speaks, 
with  great  severity,  in  several  of  his  letters,  and 
begs  Atticus's  advice  upon  that  new  face  of  their 

*  Nos  disjecta  nianu  pares   adversariis  esse  non   possumus. • 

Quamobrcm  nolito  cominoveri,   si  audicris  me  regredi,  si  forte 

Casar  ad  me  venict. etiam  atque  etiam  te  hortor,   ut  cum  omni 

copia  qiiam  primum  ad  me  veiiias. Vid.  Epist.  Pomp,  ad  De- 
mit.    Ad.  Att.  S.  12. 

t  Domitius  ad  Pompeium — mittit,  qr.i  petant  atque  orent,  ut  sibi 
subveniat:  Ca-sarem  diiobus  t-.xt'rcitibus,  &;  locorum  angustiis  inters 
cludi  posse,  frumentpque  prohiberi,  ^c. 

Cas.  Commcut.  de  Bell.  civ.  1.  i. 
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affairs ;  and  to  enable  Atticus  to  give  it  the  more 
clearly,  he  explains  to  him,  in  short,  what  occurred 
to  his  own  mind  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
"  The  great  obligations,"  says  he,  "  which  I  am 
"  under  to  Pompey,  and  my  particular  friendship 
"  with  him,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  Republic 
"  itself,  seem  to  persuade  me,  that  I  ought  to  join 
"  my  coimsels  and  fortunes  with  his.  Besides,  if  I 
"  stay  behind,  and  desert  that  band  of  the  best 
"  and  most  eminent  citizens,  I  must  fall  under  the 
"  po\rer  of  a  single  person,  who  gives  me  many 
"  proofs,  indeed,  of  being  my  friend,  and  whom, 
"  as  you  know,  I  had  long  ago  taken  care  to  make 
"  such,  from  a  suspicion  of  tbis  very  storm,  which 
"  now  hangs  over  us ;  yet  it  should  be  well  consi- 
*'■'  dered,  both  how  far  I  may  venture  to  trust  him, 
"  and  supposing  it  clear  that  1  may  trust  him,  whe- 
*'  ther  it  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  firm 
"  and  honest  citizen  to  continue  in  that  city,  in 
"  which  be  has  borne  the  greatest  honors,  and 
"  performed  the  greatest  acts,  and  where  he  is  now 
''  invested  with  the  most  honorable  priesthood, 
''  when  it  is  to  be  attended  with  some  danger,  and 
"  perhaps  witli  some  disgrace,  if  Pompey  should 
"  ever  restore  the  Republic.  These  are  the  diffi- 
*'  culties  on  the  one  side ;  let  us  see  what  there  are 
"  on  the  other :  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
"  our  Pompey,  either  witli  prudence  or  courage  ; 
*'  I  may  add,  also,  nothing  but  wliat  was  contrary 
"  to  my  advice  and  authority:  I  will  omit  those 
"  old  stories;  how  he  first  nursed,  raised,  and  arm- 
"  ed  this  man  against  the  Republic ;  how  he  sup- 
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"  pu; tc'cl  liim  in  tan ving  his  laws  by  violence,  and 
•'  wiiliour  leganl  to  the  auspices;  how  he  added 
"  the  fartlicr  Gaul  to  his  government,  made  him- 
•'  self  his  son-in-law,  assisted  as  augur  in  the  adop- 
"  tion  ot*  Ciodius,  was  more  zealous  to  restore  me, 
♦'  than  to  prevent  my  being  expelled,  enlarged  the 
•'  term  of  Caesar's  command,  served  him  in  all  his 
"  aftairs  in  his  absence,  nay,  in  his  third  consul- 
*'  ship,  after  he  began  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the 
"  Republic,  how  he  insisted,  that  the  ten  tribunes 
''  should  jointly  propose  a  law  to  dispense  with 
"  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  which 
*'  he  confirmed  afterwards  by  a  law  of  his  own, 
"  and  opposed  the  consul  Marcellus,  when  he 
"  moved  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  on  the 
"  first  of  March  :  but  to  omit,  I  say,  all  this,  what 
"  can  be  more  dishonorable,  or  shew  a  greater 
"  want  of  conduct  than  this  retreat,  or  rather 
"  shameful  flight  from  the  city  ?  what  conditions 
"  were  not  preferable  to  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
"  ing  our  country  ?  the  conditions,  I  confess,  were 
"  bad ;  yet  what  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  but 
"  Pompey,  you'll  say,  will  recover  the  Republic : 
"  when?  or  what  preparation  is  there  for  it?  is  not 
"  all  Picenum  lost?  is  not  the  way  left  open  to  the 
*'  city?  is  not  all  our  treasure,  both  public  and 
"  private,  given  up  to  the  enemy  ?  In  a  word,  there 
"  is  no  party,  no  forces,  no  places  of  rendezvous  for 
"  the  friends  of  the  Republic  to  resort  to ;  Apulia 
"  is  chosen  for  our  retreat ;  the  weakest  and  re- 
"  motest  part  of  Italy,  which  implies  nothing  but 
"  despair,  and  a  design  of  flying  by  the  opportu- 
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"  iiity  of  the  sea,  &c*.  In  another  letter,  "  there 
"  is  but  one  thing- wanting,"  says  he,  "to  complete 
"  our  friend's  disgrace ;  his  faiHng  to  succour  Do- 
"mitius:  nobody  doubts  but  that  he  will  come 
"  to  his  relief;  yet  I  am  not  of  that  mind.  Will 
"  he  then  desert  such  a  citizen,  and  the  rest,  whom 
"you  know  to  be  with  him?  especially  when  he 
"  has  thirty  cohorts  in  the  town :  yes,  unless  all 
*'  things  deceive  me,  he  will  desert  him  :  he  is 
"  strangely  frightened  ;  means  nothing  but  to  fly ; 
"  yet  you,  for  I  perceive  what  your  opinion  is, 
"  think,  that  I  ought  to  follow  this  man.  For  my 
*'  part,  I  easily  know,  whom  I  ought  to  fly,  not 
"  whom  I  ought  to  follow.  As  to  that  saying  of 
"  mine,  which  you  extol,  and  think  worthy  to  be 
'•  celebrated,  that  I  had  rather  be  conquered  with 
"  Pompey,  tlian  conquer  with  Caesar ;  it  is  true,  I 
*'  still  say  so ;  but  with  such  a  Pompey  as  he  then 
"  was,  or  as  I  took  him  to  be  :.  but,  as  for  this  man, 
"  who  runs  away,  before  he  knows  from  whom,  or 
"  whither ;  who  has  betrayed  us  and  ours,  given 
"  up  his  country',  and  is  now  leaving  Italy ;  if  I 
"  had  rather  be  con(iuered  with  him,  the  thing  is 
"  over,  I  am  conquered,  &:c  f." 

There  was  a  notion,  in  the  mean  while,  that  uni- 
versally prevailed  through  Italy,  of  Caesar's  cruel  and 
revengeful  temper,  from  which  horrible  effects  were 
apprehended :  Cicero  himself  was  strongly  possessed 
with  it,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  letters,  where 
he  se^ns  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  would  be 
a  second  Phalaris,  not  a  Pisistratus ;  a  bloody,  not 

*  Ad  Att.  8.3.  t  Ad  AU.  8.  7, 
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a  o-entle  tyrant.  T)iis  he  inferred  from  the  vio- 
lence of  his  past  life;  the  nature  of  his  present 
enterprize;  and,  iihovc  all,  from  the  character  of 
his  friends  and  followers;  who  where,  generally 
speakiuii;,  a  needy,  })rofligate,  audacious  crew;  pre- 
pared for  every  thing  tliat  was  desperate*.  It  was 
athnned,  likewise,  with  great  confidence,  that  he 
iiad  openly  declared,  that  he  was  now  coming  to 
revenge  the  deaths  of  Cn.  Carbo,  M.  Brutus,  and 
all  rlic  other  Afarian  chiefs,  whom  Pompcy,  when 
actin"-  under  Sylla,  had  cruelly  put  to  death  for 
their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause  t-  But  there 
was  no  real  ground  for  any  of  these  suspicions : 
for  Ca'sai-,  who  thouglit  tyranny,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  oreatest  of  g-oddesses,  and  whose  sole  view,  it 
had  been  through  life,  to  bring  his  affairs  to  this 
crisis,  and  to  make  a  bold  push  for  empire,  had, 
from  the  observation  of  past  times,  and  the  fate  of 
former  tyrants,  laid  it  down,  for  a  maxim,  that  cle- 
mency in  victory  was  the  best  means  of  securing 
tlie  stability  of  it  J.  Upon  the  surrender,  there- 
fore, of  Corfinium,  where  he  had  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  giving  a  public  specimen  of  himself,  he 
shewed  a  noble  example  of  moderation,  by  the  ge- 

*  I-.Uim  cnjus  ^xhx^ic'f/.lti  times,  omnia  tcterrime  facturum  puto. 
Ad  Alt.  7.  12. 

Inct-rtum  est  Plialarimne  an  Pisistiatiim  sit  imitatiinis— lb.  £0. 

Nam  cxdem  video  si  viccrit &  regnum  non  niodo  Romano  lio- 

mini  sed  nc-  Persx  quideni  tolcrabile — lb.  10.  8. 

Qui  hie  poU'.st  se  gerere  non  perdite  ?  vita,  mores,  ante  facta,  ratio 
suscepti  negotii,  socii — lb.  9.  2.  it.  c).  \i^. 

t  Atqiic  cum  loqui  quidam  ai^Gsr'l.Kij  narrabant;  Cn.  Carbonis,  M. 
Bruli  se  pocnas  perscqni,  &c.     Ad  Att.  9.  14. 

♦  Tr»  Gfu->  /xiyifrr  uf    'i-/ii^  TM^a-Wxia, — Ad  Att.  7.  IJ. 
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neious  dismission  of  Domitius,  and  all  the  other 
senators  who  fell  into  his  hands;  among  whom 
was  Lentulus  Spinthcr,  Cicero's  particular  friend*. 
This  made  a  great  turn  in  his  favor,  hy  easing  peo- 
ple of  the  terrors,  which  they  had  before  conceived 
of  him,  and  seemed  to  confirm  what  he  affected 
every  where  to  give  out,  that  he  souglit  nothing 
by  the  war  but  the  security  of  his  person  and  dig- 
nity. Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  every 
day  more  and  more  despicable,  by  flying  before  an 
enemy,  whom  his  pride  and  perverseness  was  said 
to  have  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  arms — 
"  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  sa^s  Cicero,  "  what  can 
"  be  more  wretched,  than  for  the  one  to  be  gather- 
"  ing  applause  from  the  worst  of  causes,  the  other 
"  giving  offence  in  the  best?  the  one  to  be  reckon- 
"  ed  the  preserver  of  his  enemies,  the  other  the  de- 
**  serter  of  his  friends?  and,  in  truth,  tliough  I 
"  have  all  the  affection  which  I  ought  to  hove  for 
"  our  friend  Cna3us,  yet,  I  cannot  excuse  liis  not 
"  comino-  to  the  relief  of  such  men  :  for  if  he  was 
"  afraid  to  do  it,  what  can  be  more  paltry?  or  if, 
"  as  some  think,  he  thought  to  make  his  cause  the 
"  more  popular,  by  their  destruction,  wdiat  can  be 
"more  unjust?  &c|."     From  this  first  experiment 

Tentemus  hoc  moc'lo,  si  possiiiiuis,  omnium  voluntat.es  recuperare, 
&  diutunia  victoria  uli:  quoniam  reliqui  crudelitalo  odium  etiugere 
non  potuerunt,  ncqiie  vii'toriam  diutiiis  tenere,  prx;ter  unutn  L.  Syllam, 
quern  imitaturus  non  sum.  Hsc  nova  sit  ratio  vinct-ndi ;  ut  miscn- 
cordia  &  liberalitate  nos  nniniamus. — Ep.  Css.  ad  0pp.  Alt.  9.  7. 

*  Css.  Comment.  1.  i.  Plut.  in  Css. — 

f  Sed  obsecro  te,  quid  hoc  miserius,  quam  allerum   plausus  in 
faedissima  causa  qua?rere;  alterum  ofifensiones  in  optima  ?  allt.rum  ex- . 
htimari  conservatorem  inimicorum,  alteram  de-ertorein  amicorum  ? 

VOL.  ir.  S 
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ofCitNar's  clemency,  Cicero  took  occasion  to  send 
liini  a  letter  of  compliment,  and  to  thank  him  par- 
ticularly for  his  generous  treatment  of  Lentulus, 
who,  when  consul,  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his 
restoration :  to  which  Ca:sar  returned  the  follow- 
in"'  answer. 

CESAR,    EMPEROR,    TO    CICERO,    EMPEUOU. 

••  Vou  judge  rightly  of  me,  for  I  am  thoroughly 
''  known  to  you,  that  nothing  is  farther  removed 
"  from  me  than  cruelty ;  and,  as  I  liave  a  great 
"  pleasure  from  the  thing  itself,  so  I  rejoice  and 
"  triumph  to  fmd  my  act  approved  by  you :  nor 
"  does  it  at  all  move  me,  that  those,  ^vIlo  were  dis- 
•■'  missed  by  me,  are  said  to  be  gone  away  to  renew 
"  the  war  against  me ;  for  I  desire  nothing  more, 
"  than  that  I  may  always  act  like  myself;  they 
"  like  themselves.  I  wish  that  you  would  meet 
"  me  at  the  city,  that  I  may  use  your  counsel  and 
"  assistance,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  all  things. 
"  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  is  dearer  to  me  than  Do- 
"  labella ;  I  will  owe  this  favor  therefore  to  him  : 
■'  nor  is  it  possible  for  him,  indeed,  to  behave  othcr- 
"  wise,  such  is  his  humanity,  his  good  sense,  and 
*'  his  affection  to  me.     Adieu  *•" 

^Vhciv  Pom})ey,  after  the  unhappy  affair  of  Cor- 

iV  mehercule  q\iani\  is  ainemus  Cnrf  iim  nostrum,  ut  &  facimus  &  de- 
brmus,  lameti  hoc,  quod  talibus  viris  noii  subvenit,  laiidare  uon  pos- 
sum. Nam  sivetimuit  quid  ignavius  ?  sive,  ut  quidaiu  putarit,  melio- 
rem  suam  causam  illoruui  cj-de  twre  putavit,  quid  iiijusluis  >  Ad  Att. 
».  9.  ' 

•  All  All.  9.  16. 
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finium,  found  himself  oljliged  to  retire  to  Brundi- 
sium,  and  to  declare,  what  he  had  never  before 
directly  owned,  his  design  of  quitting  Italy,  and 
carrying  the  war  abroad*;  he  was  very  desirous 
to  draw  Cicero  along  with  him,  and  wrote  two 
letters  to  him  at  FormiiE,  to  press  him  to  come 
away  directly;  but  Cicero,  already  much  out  of 
humor  with  him,  was  disgusted  still  the  more  by 
his  short  and  negligent  manner  of  writing,  upon 
an  occasion  so  important! :  the  second  of  Pom- 
pey"s  letters,  with  Cicero's  answer,  will  explain  the 
present  state  of  their  affairs,  and  Cicero's  senti- 
ments upon  them. 

ex.    POMPEIUS    MAGNUS,    PROCONSUL,     TO 
M.    CICERO,     EMPEROR. 

"  If  you  arc  in  good  health,  I  rejoice :  I  read 
"your  letter  with  pleasure:  for  I  perceived  in  it 
"  your  ancient  virtue,  by  your  concern  for  the 
"  common  safety.  The  consuls  are  come  to  the 
"  army,  which  I  had  in  Apulia  :  I  earnestly  exhort 
"  you,  by  your  singular  and  perpetual  affection  to 
"  the  Republic,  to  come  also  to  ns,  that,  by  our 
"joint  advice,  we  may  give  help  and  relief  to  the 
"  afflicted  state.  I  would  have  you  make  the  Ap- 
"  pian  way  your  road,  and  come  in  all  haste  to 
"  Brundisium.     Take  care  of  your  health." 

*  Qui  amisso  Corfinio  clcnlque  me  certiorem  consilii  sui  fecit.  lb. 
9.  2. 

t  Epistolarum  Pompeii  duarum,  quas  ad  me  misit,  negligentiam 
meamque  in  scribendo  diligcntiam,  vohii  tibi  notam  esse  :  earum  ex 
einpia  adte  misi.     lb.  8.  11. 
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yu    CrCF.RO,    EMPEROR,    TO    CX.    MAGNUS, 
PROCON'SUL. 

"  \\'lKn  I  sent  that  letter,  which  was  delivered 
"  to  you  at  CaiHisiuin,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  your 
"  crcssini;-  the  sea  for  tlie  service  of  tlie  Republic, 
"  and  was  in  <;Teat  hopes,  that  we  should  be  able, 
•'cit})tr  to  bring- about  an  accommodation,  which 
*•  to  nie  seemed  the  most  useful,  or  to  defend  the 
•'  Republic  with  the  o-reatest  dignity  in  Italy.  In 
"  the  mean  time,  before  my  letter  reached  you, 
"  being  informed  of  your  resolution,  by  the  in- 
'•  structions  which  you  sent  to  the  consuls,  I  did 
"  not  wait  till  I  could  have  a  letter  from  you,  but 
"  set  out  iunnediately  towards  you  with  my  bro- 
"  ther  and  our  children  for  Apulia.  When  we 
"  were  come  to  Theanum,  your  friend  C.  Messius, 
"  and  many  others  told  us,  that  Ciesar  was  on  the 
"  road  to  Capua,  and  would  lodg'c  that  very  night 
"  at  ;Esernia :  I  was  much  disturbed  at  it,  because, 
"  if  it  was  true,  I  not  only  took  my  journey  to  be 
"  precluded,  but  myself  also  to  be  certainly  a  pri- 
'*  soner.  I  went  on,  therefore,  to  Cales,  with  in- 
"  tent  to  stay  there,  till  I  could  learn  from  /Esernia 
'*  tJjc  certainty  of  my  intelligence:  at  Cales  there 
"  was  brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 
"  you  wrote  to  the  consul  Lentulus,  Avith  ^vhich 
"  you  H-.Mt  the  copy  also  of  one  that  you  had  re- 
"  ceivcti  from  Domitius,  dated  the  eighteenth  of 
"  February,  and  signified,  that  it  was  of  great  im- 
**  portance  to  the  Republic,  that  all  the  troops 
*'  should  be  drawn  tr,gether,  as  soon  as  possible  to 
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"  one  place  ;  yet,  so  as  to  lca\e  a  sufficient  garrison 
"  in  Capua.     Upon  reading  tliese  letters,  I  was  of 
*'  the  same  opinion  with  all  the  rest,  that  you  were 
"  resolved   to  inarch  to  Coriinium  with  all  your 
"  forces,  whither,  when  Ctesar  lay  before  the  town, 
"  I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to  come.     AVhile 
"  this  affair  was  in  the   utmost  expectation,    we 
"  were  informed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both 
''  of  what  had  happened  at  Corfiniinn,  and  that  you 
"  were  actuall3Miiarching  towards  Brundisium:  and 
"  when  I  and  my  brother  resolved,  without  liesi- 
"  tation,  to  follow  you  thither,  we  were  advertised 
"  by  many,  who  came  from  Samnium,  and  Apulia, 
"■  to  take  care  that  we  did  not  fall  into  CiEsar's 
"  hands,  for  that  he  w^as  upon  his  march  to  the 
*'  same  places  where  our  road  lay,  and  would  reach 
*'  them  sooner  than  we  could  possibly  do.     This 
"  being  the  case,  it  did  not  seem   adv'isable  to  me, 
*'  or  mj^  brother,  or  any  of  our  friends,  to  run  the 
"  risk  of  hurting,  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  Rc- 
"  public,    by  our   rashness ;    especially    when    we 
"  could  not  doubt,   but  that,  if  the  journey  had 
"  been  safe  to  us,  we  should  not  then  be  able  to 
"  overtake  you.     In  the  mean  while,   I  received 
"  your  letter,  dated  from  Canusium,  the  twenty- 
"  first  of  February,   in  which  you  exhort  me  to 
**  come  in  all  haste  to  Brundisium  :  but  as  I  did  not 
**  receive  it  till  the  twenty-ninth,  I  made  no  ques- 
"  tion  but  that  you  were  already  arrived  at  Brun- 
''  disium,  and  all  that  road  seemed  wholly  shut  up 
"  to  us,  and  we  ourselves  as  surely  intercepted  as 
*'  those  who  were  taken  at  Corfinium :    for  we  did 
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"  not  reckon  them  only  to  be  prisoners,  who  were 

"  actually  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  tliose 

"  too   not   less   so,  who  happen   to   be   enclosed 

*'  within  the  quarters  and  garrisons  of  their  adver- 

"  saries.     Since  this  is  our  case,  I  heartily  wish, 

"  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had  always  been  with 

''  you,  as  I  then  told  you  when  I  relinquished  the 

•  command  of  Capua,  which  I  did  not  do  for  the 

•'  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  because  I  saw  that 

"  the  town  could  not  be  held  without  an  army, 

*'  and  was  unwilling  that  the  same  accident  should 

"  happen  to  me,  which,  to  my  sorrow,  has  hap- 

"  pened  to  some  of  our  bravest  citizens  at  Corfi- 

'•  nium :  but  since  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  be 

"  with  you,  I  wish  that  I  had  been  made  privy  to 

"  your  counsels ;  for  I  could  not  possibly  suspect, 

"  and  should  sooner  have  believed  any  thing,  than 

"  that,  for  the  good  of  the  Republic,  under  such 

''  a  leader  as  you,  we  should  not  be  able  to  stand 

"  our  ground  in  Italy  :  nor  do  I  now  blame  your 

"  conduct,  but  lament  the  fate  of  the  Republic ; 

"  and  though   I   cannot   comprehend  what  it  is 

*'  which  you  have  followed,  yet,  I  am  not  the  less 

"  persuaded,  tliat  you  have  done  nothing,  but  w^th 

"  the  greatest  reason.     You  remember,  I  believe, 

"  what  my  opinion  always  was  ;  first,  to  preserve 

"  peace,  even  on  bad  conditions ;  then  about  leav- 

"mg  the  city;    for  as  to  Ital}^,  you  never  inti- 

"  mated  a  tittle  to  me  about  it:  but  I  do  not  take 

"  upon  myself  to  think,  that  my  advice  ought  to 

"  have  been  followed  :  I  followed  yours;  nor  that 

"  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic,    of  which  I   de- 
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"  spaired,  and  which  is  now  overturned,  so  as  not 
"  to  be  raised  up  again  without  a  civil  and  most 
"  pernicious  war :  I  sought  you ;  desired  to  be 
"  with  you ;  nor  will  I  omit  the  first  opportunity 
"  which  offers  of  effecting  it.  I  easily  perceived, 
"  through  all  this  affair,  that  I  did  not  satisfy 
"  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting :  for  I  made  no 
"  scruple  to  own,  that  I  wished  for  nothing  so 
"  much  as  peace ;  not  but  that  I  liad  the  same  ap- 
"  prehensioys  from  it  as  they  ;  but  I  thought  them 
"  more  tolerable  than  a  civil  war  :  tlien,  after  the 
"  war  was  begun,  when  I  saw  that  conditions  of 
"  peace  were  offered  to  you,  and  a  full  and  honor- 
"  able  answer  given  to  them,  I  began  to  weigh 
"  and  deliberate  well  upon  my  own  conduct, 
"  which,  considering  your  kindness  to  me,  I  fan- 
"  cied  that  I  should  easily  explain  to  your  satis- 
"  faction  :  I  recollected  that  I  Avas  the  only  man, 
*'  who,  for  the  greatest  services  to  the  public,  had 
''  suffered  a  most  wretched  and  cruel  punishment : 
**  that  I  was  the  only  one,  wdio,  if  I  offended  him, 
"  to  whom,  at  the  very  time  when  we  were  in 
"  arms  against  hini,  a  second  consulship  and  most 
**  splendid  triumph  was  offered,  should  be  involved 
"  again  in  all  the  same  struggles ;  so  that  my  per- 
"  son  seemed  to  stand  always  exposed,  as  a  public 
"mark,  to  the  insults  of  profligate  citizens:  nor 
"  did  I  suspect  any  of  these  things  till  I  was 
"  openly  threatened  with  them  :  nor  was  I  so  much 
"  afraid  of  them,  if  they  were  really  to  bcfal  me, 
"  as  I  judged  it  prudent  to  decline  them,  if  they 
*'  could  honestly  be  avoided.     You  see,  in  short, 
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''  the  state  of  my  conduct  while  wc  liad  any  hopes 
••  of  i)caci';  what  has  since  happened  deprived  me 
''  of  all  j)ower  to  do  any  thing :  but  to  those 
*'  whom  I  do  not  please,  I  can  easily  answer,  that 
"  I  never  was  more  a  friend  to  C.  Caesar  than 
*'  they,  nor  they  ever  better  friends  to  the  Re- 
"  public  than  myself:  the  only  difference  between 
"  me  and  them,  is,  that  as  they  are  excellent  citi- 
*•  zens,  and  I  not  far  removed  from  that  character, 
"  it  was  my  advice  to  proceed  by  way  of  treaty, 
"  which  I  understood  to  be  approved  also  by  you  ; 
"  theirs  by  way  of  arms ;  and  since  this  method 
"  has  prevailed,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  behave  my- 
*•  self  so,  that  the  Republic  may  not  want  in  me 
"  the  spirit  of  a  true  citizen,  nor  you  of  a  friend. 
"Adieu*." 

The  disgust,  which  Pompey's  management  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  gently  intimates  in  this 
letter,  was  the  true  reason  why  he  did  not  join 
him  at  this  time :  he  had  a  mind  to  deliberate  a 
while  longer,  before  he  took  a  step  so  decisive  : 
this  he  owns  to  Atticus,  -where,  after  recounting 
all  the  particulars  of  his  own  conduct,  which  were 
the  most  liable  to  exception,  he  adds,  "  I  have 
"  neither  done  nor  omitted  to  do  any  thing,  which 
*'  has  not  both  a  probable  and  prudent  excuse— 
"  and,  in  truth,  was  willing  to  consider  a  little 
"  longer  what  was  right  and  fit  for  me  to  do  f." 

*  Ad  Att.  8.   11. 

t  Nihil  prstermissum  est,  quod  non  habeat  sapientem  cxcusatio- 

;iem &  plane  quid  rectum,  &  quid  faciendum  mihi  csset,  diutius 

copitare  malui — lb.  8.  12. 
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The  chief  ground  of  his  dehberation  was,  that  he 
still  thought  a  peace  possible,  in  which  case 
Pompey  and  Cojsar  would  be  one  again,  and  he 
had  no  mind  to  give  Csesar  any  cause  to  be  an 
enemy  to  him,  when  he  was  become  a  friend  to 
Pompey. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Ccesar  sent 
young  Balbus  after  the  consul  LentuUis,  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  Italy,  and  re- 
turn to  the  city,  by  the  offer  of  every  thing  that 
could  tempt  him  :  he  called  upon  Cicero  on  his 
way,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to 
Atticus :  "  Young  Balbus  came  to  me  on  the 
"  twenty-fourth  in  the  evening,  running  in  all 
*•  haste,  by  private  roads,  after  Lentulus,  with 
"  letters  and  instructions  from  Ceesar,  and  the 
*'  offer  of  any  government,  if  he  will  return  to 
"  Rome :  but  it  will  have  no  effect,  unless  they 
"  happen  to  meet :  he  told  me  that  Cgcsar  desired 
"  nothing  so  much  as  to  overtake  Pompey ;  which 
"I  believe;  and  to  be  friends  with  him  again; 
"  v/hich  I  do  not  believe ;  and  begin  to  fear,  that 
"  all  his  clemency  means  nothing  else,  at  last, 
"  but  to  give  that  one  cruel  blow.  The  elder 
"  Balbus  writes  me  word,  that  Csesar  wishes  no- 
*'  thing  more  than  to  live  in  safety,  and  yield  the 
*'  first  rank  to  Pompey.  You  take  him,  1  sup- 
*'  pose,  to  be  in  earnest*." 

Cicero  seems  to  think,  that  Lentulus  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  stay,  if  Balbus  and  he  had  met 

*  Ad  Att.  8.  9. 
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tOErether ;  for  he  had  no  opinion  of  the  firmness  of  ! 
these  consuls,  but  says  of  them  both,  on  another 
occasion,  that  they  were  more  easily  moved  by 
every  wind,  than  a  feather  or  a  leaf.  He  received 
another  letter,  soon  after,  from  Balbus,  of  which 
he  sent  a  copy  to  vVtticus,  that  he  might  pity  him, 
lie  says,  to  see  what  a  dupe  they  thought  to  make 
of  him  *. 

BALBUS    TO    CICERO,    EMPEROR. 

*'  I  CONJURE  you,  Cicero,  to  think  of  some  me- 
"  thod  of  making  Ciesar  and  Pompey  friends 
*'  again,  wlio,  l)y  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons, 
"  are  now  divided  :  it  is  a  work  highly  worthy  of 
"  your  virtue  :  take  my  word  for  it,  Caesar  will 
"  not  only  be  in  your  power,  but  think  himself 
"  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  if  3^ou  wonld  charge 
"  yourself  with  this  affair.  I  should  be  glad  if 
•'  Pompey  would  do  so  too ;  but,  in  the  present 
'^  circumstances,  it  is  what  I  wish  rather  than 
'•hope,  that  he  may  be  brought  to  any  terms: 
"but  whenever  he  gives  over  flying  and  fearing 
"  Caesar,  I  shall  not  despair,  that  your  authority 
"  may  have  its  weight  with  him.  Csesar  takes  it 
"  kindly,  that  you  were  for  Lentulus's  staying  in 
"  Italy,  and  it  was  the  oreatest  oblio-ation  which 
"  you  could  confer  upon  me:  for  I  love  him  as 
"  much  as  I  do  Caesar  himself:  if  he  had  suffered 
"  me  to  talk  to  him  as  freely  as  we  used  to  do, 

*  Nee  me  Con?ule>  movent,  qui  ipsi  pUima'aut  folio  facilius  moven- 
*^'" "^  ^icfin  mcain  dok-rts,  eum  me  derided  videres.     lb.  3.  15. 
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^'  and  not  so  often  shunned  the  opportunities 
"  which  I  sought  of  conferring  with  him,  I  should 
''  have  been  less  unhappy  than  I  now  am  :  for 
"  assure  yourself,  that  no  man  can  be  more  afflict- 
"  ed  than  I,  to  see  one,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
"  myself,  acting  his  part  so  ill  in  his  consulship, 
"  that  he  seems  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a 
*'  consul :  but  sliould  he  be  disposed  to  follow 
'^  your  advice,  and  take  your  word  for  Caesar's 
"  good  intentions,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  con- 
"  sulship  at  Rome,  I  should  begin  to  hope,  that, 
''  by  your  authority,  and  at  his  motion,  Ponipey 
"  and  Cassar  may  be  made  one  again,  with  the 
'*'  approbation  even  of  the  senate.  Whenever  this 
"  can  be  brought  about,  I  shall  think  that  I  have 
"  lived  long  enougli :  you  will  entirely  approve, 
"  I  am  sure,  what  Ca,^sar  did  at  Corfinium  :  in 
"  an  affair  of  that  sort,  nothing  could  fall  out 
"  better,  than  that  it  should  be  transacted  with- 
^'  out  blood.  I  am  extremely  glad,  that  my  ne- 
"  phew's  visit  was  agreeable  to  you :  as  to  what 
"  he  said  on  Caesar's  part,  and  w^hat  Cassar  him- 
"  self  wrote  to  you,  I  know  Copsar  to  be  very 
"  sincere  in  it,  whatever  turn  his  affairs  may 
''take*." 

Ccesar,  at  the  same  time,  was  extremely  soli- 
citous, not  so  much  to  gain  Cicero,  for  that  w\is 
not  to  be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to 
stand  neuter.  He  wrote  to  him  several  times  to 
that  effect,  and  employed  all  their  common  friends 

*  Ad  Att.  8.  15. 
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to  press  him  witli  letters  on  that  head*:  who, 
by  his  keepin*^  such  a  distance,  at  this  time,  from 
Pompev,  imagining  that  they  had  made  some  im- 
pression, began  to  attempt  a  second  point  with 
iiini,  viz.  to  persuade  liim  to  come  back  to  Rome, 
and  assist  in  tlie  councils  of  the  senate,  which 
Caesar  designed  to  summon  at  his  return  from  fol- 
lowing Pompey :  with  this  view,  in  the  hurry  of 
his  march  towards  Brundisium,  Ca3sar  sent  him 
the  following  letter. 

CiESAR,    EMPEIlOll,    TO    CICERO,    EMPEROR. 

"When  I  had  but  just  time  to  see  our  friend 
"  Furnius,  nor  could  conveniently  speak  with,  or 
"  hear  him,  was  in  haste,  and  on  my  march,  hav- 
"  ins:  sent  the  lesjions  before  me,  vet  I  could  not 
"  pass  by  without  writing,  and  sending  him  to 
"  you  with  my  thanks  :  though  I  have  often  paid 
"  this  duly  before,  and  seem  likely  to  pay  it  of- 
"  tener,  you  deserve  it  so  well  of  me.  I  desire  of 
*'  you,  in  a  special  manner,  that  as  I  hope  to 
**  be  in  the  city  shortl}^  I  may  see  you  there, 
"  and  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice,  your  in- 
"  terest,  your  authority,  your  assistance  in  all 
''  things.  But  to  return  to  the  point :  you  will 
''  pardon  the  haste  and  brevity  of  my  letter,  and 
"  learn  the  rest  from  Furnius."  To  which  Cicero 
answered. 

*  Quod  qiisris  quid  Casar  ad  me  scripserit.  Quod  sjepe :  gratis- 
simum  sibi  esse  quod  quierim :  oratcjue  ut  in  co  perseverem.  Balbus 
minor  hsc  tadem  mandata.     lb.  8.  1 1. 
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CICERO,    EMPEROR,    TO    CESAR,    EMPEROR. 

"  Upon  reading  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by 
"  Furnius,  in  which  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the 
"  city,  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at  M-b.at  3'ou 
"  there  intimated,  of  your  desire  to  use  my  ad- 
^'  vice  and  authority,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
"what  you  meant  by  my  interest  and  assistance; 
"  yet  I  flattered  m3"self  into  a  persuasion,  that,  out 
"  of  your  admirable  and  singular  wisdom,  you  Arere 
*'  desirous  to  enter  into  some  measures  for  establish- 
"  ing  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  city;  and,  in 
'*  that  case,  I  looked  upon  my  temper  and  chaiac- 
"  ter  as  fit  enough  to  be  employed  in  sucli  a  deli- 
"  beration.  If  the  case  be  so^  and  you  have  any 
"  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  friend  Pompey,  and 
"  of  reconciling  him  to  yourself,  and  to  the  Re- 
"  public,  you  will  certainly  find  no  man  more  pro- 
''  per  for  such  a  work  than  I  am,  who,  from  the 
"  very  first,  have  always  been  the  adviser  of  peace, 
"  both  to  him  and  the  senate;  and,  since  this  re- 
"  course  to  arms,  have  not  meddled  witli  any  part 
"  of  the  war,  but  thought  you  to  be  really  injured 
*'  by  it,  while  your  enemies  and  enviers  were  at- 
"  tempting  to  deprive  you  of  those  honors,  which 
*'  the  Roman  people  had  granted  you.  Rut  as,  at 
"  that  time,  I  was  not  oidy  a  favorer  of  your  dig- 
"  nity,  but  an  encouragcr  also  of  others  to  assist 
"  you  in  il;  so  now  the  dignity  of  Ponipcy  greatly 
"  affects  me :  for,  many  years  ago,  I  made  choice 
"  of  you  two,  with  whom  to  cultivate  a  particular 
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"  friciiflsliij),  and  to  be,  as  I  now  am,  most  strictly 
"  united.  Wherefore  I  desire  of  yon,  or  ratlier 
"  hc<r  and  implore,  witli  all  my  prayers,  that,  in 
"  the  liiirry  of  your  cares,  you  would  indulge  a 
"  moment  to  this  thought,  how,  by  3'our  gene- 
"  rosity,  I  may  he  permitted  to  shew  myself  an 
"  honest,  grateful,  pious  man,  in  remembering  an 
"  act  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  me.  If  this  re- 
"  hited  only  to  myself,  I  should  hope  still  to  ob- 
"  tain  it  from  you  r  but  it  concerns,  I  think,  both 
"  your  honor  and  ^he  Republic,  that,  by  your 
'*  means,  I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  si- 
''  tuation  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace  of 
"  you  two,  as  well  as  the  general  concord  of  all 
"  the  citizens.  After  I  had  sent  my  thanks  to  you 
"  before,  on  tlie  account  of  Lentulus,  for  giving 
"  safety  to  him  who  had  given  it  to  me;  yet,  upon 
"  reading  his  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
"  most  grateful  sense  of  your  liberality,  I  took  my- 
"  self  to  have  received  the  same  grace  from  you, 
''  which  he  had  done :  towards  whom,  if  by  this 
"  you  perceive  me  to  be  grateful,  let  it  be  your 
"  care,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may  be  so  too  to- 
"  Avards  Pompey*." 

('icero  was  censin-ed  for  some  passages  of  this 
letter,  which  Ca3sar  took  care  to  make  public,  viz. 
ihe  comi)]imcnt  on  Ca?sar's  admirable  wisdom :  and, 
above  all,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  being  injured 
by  his  adversaries  in  the  present  war:  in,  excuse  of 
which,  lie  says,  that  he  was  not  sorry  for  the  pub- 

*  A'l  M\.  9   6-  ]  1. 
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licatioii  of  it,  for  he  himself  had  given  several  co- 
pies of  it;  and,  considering"  what  had  since  hap- 
pened, was  pleased  to  have  it  known  to  the  world 
how  much  he  had  always  been  inclined  to  peace; 
and  that,  in  urging  Ciesar  to  save  his  country,  he 
thought  it  his  business  to  use  such  expressions  as 
were  the  most  likely  to  gain  authority  with  him, 
without  fearing  to  be  thought  guilty  of  flattery,  in 
urging  him  to  an  act  for  which  he  would  gladly 
have  thrown  himself  even  at  his  feet  *. 

He  received  another  letter,  on  the  same  subject 
and  about  the  same  time,  written  jointly  by  Balbus 
and  Oppius,  two  of  Caesar's  chief  confidents. 

15ALBUS  AND  OPPIUS  TO  M.  CICERO- 

"  The  advice,  not  only  of  little  men,  such  as  we 
*'  are,  but  even  of  the  greatest,  is  generally  weigh- 
"  ed,  not  by  the  intention  of  the  giver,  but  the 
"event;  yet,  relying  on  your  humanity,  we  will 
"  give  you  what  we  take  to  be  the  best,  in  the  case 
*'  about  which  you  wrote  to  us ;  which,  though  it 
"  should  not  be  found  prudent,  yet  certainly  flows 
"  from  the  utmost  fidelity  and  affection  to  you.  If 
"  we  did  not  know  from  Caesar  himself,  that,  as  soon 

*  Epistolam  meam  quod  p^rviilgatam  scribis  esse  non  fero  mo- 
leste.  Quin  etiam  ipse  multis  dedi  describendam.  Ea  enirn  &  ac- 
cideruntjaiii  &  impendent,  ut  testatum  esse  velini  depace  quid  sense- 
rim.  Cum  auteni  eum  hortarer,  eum  prxsertim  homii^em,  non  vide- 
bar  ullo  modo  facilius  moturus,  quam  si  id,  quod  eum  hortarer,  con- 
venire  ejus  sapientix  dicerem.  Earn  si  admirabilem  dixi,  cum  eum 
ad  salutem  patria:  hortarer,  non  sum  %'critus,  ne  viderer  assentiri,  c;;i 
tali  In  re  lubenter  me  ad  pedes  abjecissem,  Sec    lb   S,  9, 
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"  as  he  comes  to  Rome,  he  will  do  what  in  our 
"  judi^nicnt  we  tliink  lie  ought  to  do,  treat  about 
♦'  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Pompey,  we 
"  should  give  over  exhorting  you  to  come  and  take 
'' jiart  in  those  deliberations;  that,  by  your  help, 
'•  who  have  a  strict  friendship  Avith  them  both,  the 
"  whole  aOair  may  be  settled  with  ease  and  dignity  ;• 
"  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  believed  that  Caesar 
"  would  not  do  it,  and  knew  that  he  was  resolv- 
''  cd  upon  a  war  with  Pompey,  we  should  never  try 
"  to  persuade  you  to  take  arms  against  a  man   to 
"  whom  you  have  the  greatest  obligations,  in  the 
"  same  manner  as  we  have  always  entreated  you 
''  not  to  fight  against  Cejsar.     But  since,  at  pre- 
"  sent,  we  can  only  guess  rather  than  know  w^liat 
'*  Ca:sar  will  do,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  but  this, 
"  that  it  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  your  dignity, 
''  or  your  fidelity,  so  well  known  to  all,  \yhen  you^ 
"  are  intimate  with  them  both,  to  take  arms  against 
"  cither:  and  this   we  do  not  doubt  but   C^sar, 
"  according  to  his  humanity,  w^ill  highly  approve  : 
*' yet  if  you  judge  proper,   we  will  write  to  him, 
"  to  let  us  know  what  he  will  really  do  about  it; 
"  and  if  he  returns  us  an  answer,  w^ill  presently 
"  send  you  notice,  what  w^e  think  of  it,   and  give 
"  you  our  word,  that  we  will  advise  only  what  wc 
"  take  to  be  most  suitable  to  your  honor,  not  to 
*' Ca'sar's   views;  and  are  persuaded,  tliat  Caesar, 
"  out  of  his  indulgence  to  his  friends,  will  be  pleased 
"  with  it*."    This  joint  letter  was  followed  by  a 
separate  one  from  Balbus. 

♦  Ac]  Att,  &..<!. 
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BALBUS    TO  CICERO,    EMPEROR. 

"  Immediately  after  I  had  sent  the  common 
"  letter  from  Oppius  and  myself,  I  received  one 
"  from  Ccesar,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  ; 
"  whence  you  will  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of 
"  peace,  and  to  he  reconciled  with  Pompey,  and 
"  how  far  removed  from  all  thoughts  of  cruelt3\ 
"  It  gives  me  an  extreme  joy,  as  it  certainly  ought 
"  to  do,  to  see  him  in  these  sentiments.  As  to 
"  yourself,  your  fidelity,  and  your  piety,  I  am  en- 
"  tirely  of  the  same  mind,  my  dear  Cicero,  with 
"  you,  that  you  cannot,  consistently  with  your 
"  character  and  duty,  hear  arms  against  a  man  to 
"  whom  you  declare  yourself  so  greatly  obliged : 
"  that  Cajsar  will  approve  this  resolution,  I  cer- 
*' tainly  know,  from  his  singular  humanity ;  and 
"  tliat  you  will  perfectly  satisfy  him,  by  taking  no 
''  part  in  the  war  against  him,  nor  joining  yourself 
"  to  his  adversaries :  this  he  will  think  sufficient, 
"  not  only  from  you,  a  person  of  such  dignity  and 
"  splendor,  but  has  allowed  it  even  to  me,  not  to  be 
"  found  in  that  camp,  which  is  likely  to  be  formed 
"  against  Lentulus  and  Pompey,  from  whom  I 
*' have  received  the  greatest  obligations:  'it  was 
"  enough,'  he  said,  '  if  I  performed  my  part  to 
"  him  in  the  city  and  the  gown,  which  I  might 
"  perform  also  to  them  if  I  thought  fit :'  wherefore, 
"  I  now  manage  all  Lentulus's  affairs  at  Rome,  and 
"  discharge  my  duty,  my  fidelity,  ni}''  piety,  to 
*' them  both:    yet,  in  truth,  I  do  not   take   the 

VOL.    ir.  T 
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"  hopes  of  an  acconimodation,  though  now  so  low, 
"  to  be  quite  desperate,  since  Cassar  is  in  that  mind 
"  in  which  we  ouglit  to  wish  him  :  one  thing  would 
"  please  mc,  if  you  think  it  proper,  that  you  would 
"  write  to  him,  and  desire  a  guard  from  him,  as 
"  you  did  from  Pompcy,  at  the  time  of  Milo's  trial, 
*'  with  my  approbation  :  I  will  undertake  for  him, 
"  if  I  ri<'"htiy  know  Ciesar,  that  he  will  sooner  pay 
"  a  rc."-ard  to  your  dignity,  than  to  his  own  inte- 
"  rest.  Uow  prudently  I  write  these  things,  I 
"  know  not ;  but  this  I  certainly  know  ;  that  what- 
"  ever  I  write,  I  write  out  of  a  singular  love  and 
"  affection  to  you :  for  let  me  die,  (so  as  Caesar 
"  may  but  live)  if  I  have  not  so  great  an  esteem  for 
"  you,  that  i'ew  are  equally  dear  to  me.  When  you 
"  have  taken  any  resolution  in  this  affair,  I  wish 
"  that  you  would  let  me  know  it,  for  I  am  exceed- 
"  ingly  solicitous  that  you  should  discharge  your 
"  duty  to  them  both,  which,  in  truth,  I  am  confi- 
"  dent  you  will  discharge.  Take  care  of  your 
"  health*." 

The  offer  of  a  guard  was  artfully  insinuated ;  for 
while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honor  and  respect 
to  Cicero's  person,  it  must  necessarily  have  made 
him  Cicsar's  prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  the  li- 
berty of  retiring,  M'hen  he  found  it  proper,  out  of  I 
Italy  :  but  he  was  too  wise  to  be  caught  by  it,  or  to 
be  moved  in  any  manner  by  the  letters  themselves, 
to  entertain  the  least  thought  of  going  to  Rome, 
since,  to  assist  in  the  senate,  when  Pompey  and  the 
consuls  were  driven  out  of  it,  was,  in  reality,  to 

*  Ad  AU.  9,  S. 
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take  part  against  tliem.  What  gave  him  a  more 
immediate  uneasiness,  was  the  daily  expectation  of 
an  interview  with  CiEsar  himself,  who  was  now  re- 
turning from  Brundisiiim  hy  the  road  of  Formise, 
where  he  then  resided  :  for  though  he  would  gladly 
have  avoided  him,  if  he  could  have  contrived  to  do 
it  decently,  yet,  to  leave  the  place  just  when  Csesar 
was  coming  to  it,  could  not  fiul  of  being  inter- 
preted as  a  particular  affront :  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  wait  for  him,  and  to  act  on  the  occasion 
with  a  firmness  and  gravity,  which  became  his  rank 
and  chaiactcr. 

They  met,  as  he  expected,  and  he  sent  Atticus 
the  following  account  of  what  passed  between 
them  :  "  My  discourse  with  him,"  says  he,  "  was 
"  such,  as  would  rather  make  him  think  well  of  me 
"  than  thank  me.  I  stood  firm  in  refusing  to  go 
"  to  Rome,  but  was  deceived  in  expecting  to  find 
•'him  easy;  for  I  never  saw  any  one  less  so  :  he 
"  was  condemned,  he  said,  by  my  judgment ;  and, 
"  if  I  did  not  come,  others  would  be  the  more  back- 
''  ward :  I  told  him  that  their  case  was  very  diifer- 
"  ent  from  mine.  After  many  things  said,  on  both 
"  sides,  he  bade  me  come,  however,  and  try  to 
"  make  peace:  '  Shall  I  do  it,'  says  I,  '  in  my  own 
"  way?'  'Do  you  imagine,'  replied  he,  'that  I  will 
"  prescribe  to  your'  '  I  will  move  the  senate  then,' 
"  says  I,  '  for  a  decree  against  your  going  to  Spain, 
"  or  transporting  your  troops  into  Greece,  and 
"  say  a  great  deal  besides,  in  bewailing  the  case 
"  of  Pompey  :'  'I  will  not  allow,'  replied  he,  '  such 
"  things  to  be  said  :'    '  So  I  thought,'  says  f,  '  and 
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*•  for  tliat  reason  will  not  come ;  because  I  must 
"  cither  suy  them,  and  many  more,  which  I  can- 
"  not  lielp  saving*,  it  1  am  there,  or  not  come  at 
"  all.'  The  result  was,  that,  to  shift  off  the  di.-^ 
"  course,  lie  wished  me  to  consider  of  it;  which  I 
"  could  not  refuse  to  do,  and  so  we  parted.  I  am 
''  persuaded,  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me  ;  but  I 
"  am  pleased  with  myself:  which  I  have  not  been 
"  before  of  a  long  time.  As  for  the  rest,  good 
"  o-ods.  what  a  crew  he  has  with  him !  what  a  hel- 
*'  lish  band,  as  you  call  them  ! — what  a  deplorable 
"affair!  what  desperate  troops !  what  a  lamenta- 
"  ble  thing,  to  see  Servius's  son,  and  Titinius's, 
"  with  many  more  of  their  rank,  in  that  camp, 
"  which  besieged  Pompey  !  He  has  six  legions  ; 
"  wakes  at  all  hours ;  fears  nothing ;  I  see  no  end 
"  of  this  calamity.  His  declaration,  at  the  last, 
"  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  was  odious;  that  if 
"  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  my  advice,  he  would 
"  use  such  as  he  could  get  from  others,  and  pur- 
"  sue  all  measures  which  were  for  his  service  *." 
From  this  conference,  Cicero  went  directly  to  Ar- 
pinum,  and  there  invested  his  son,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  with  the  manly  gown:  he  resolved  to 
carry  him  along  with  him  to  Pompey's  camp,  and 
thought  it  proper  to  give  him  an  air  of  manhood 
before  he  enlisted  him  into  the  war;  and  since  he 
could  not  perform  that  ceremony  at  Rome,  chose 
to  oblige  his  countrymen,  by  celebrating  this  festi- 
val in  his  native  city  -|". 

•  Ad  Att.  9.  13. 

i  Ego  meo  Ciceroni,  quoniam  Roma  carcmus,  Arpini  potissimum 
togani  puram  dcdi,  idque  manicipibus  nostris  fuit  gratiim— lb.  19. 
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While  Cxsar  was  on  the  road  towards  Rome, 
young  Quintus  Cicero,  the  nephew^  a  fiery,  giddy 
youth,  privately  A\Tote  to  him  to  offer  his  service, 
with  a  promise  of  some  information  concerning  his 
uncle;  upon  which,  being  sent  for,  and  admitted 
to  an  audience,  he  assured  Ccesar,  that  his  uncle 
was  utterlv  disaffected  to  all  his  measures,  and  de- 
termined  to  leave  Italy  and  go  to  Pompey,  The 
boy  was  tempted  to  this  rashness  by  the  hopes  of  a 
considerable  present,  and  gave  nmch  uneasiness  by 
it,  both  to  the  father  and  the  uncle,  who  had  rea- 
son to  fear  some  ill  consequence  from  it*:  but 
CiKsar,  <lesiring  still  to  divert  Cicero  from  declar- 
ing against  him,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
which  he  might  entertain  for  what  was  past,  took 
occasion  to  signify  to  him,  in  a  kind  letter  from 
Rome,  that  he  retained  no  lesentment  of  his  refu- 
sal to  come  to  the  city,  though  TuUus  and  Servius 
complained,  that  he  had  not  shewn  the  same  indul- 
gence to  them  : — ridiculous  men,  says  Cicero,  who, 
after  sending  their  sons  to  besiege  Pompey,  at 
Brundisium,  pretend  to  be  scrupulous  about  going 
to  the  senate  |. 

*  Litteras  ejus  ad  Cxsarem  Hiissjis  ita  gravitcr  tulimus,  ut  te  quw 
(lem  celaremus — taiitiim  scito  post  Hirtium  conventum,  arcessitum 
ab  Cxsare  ;  cum  eo  de  nieoaniinoabsuisconsiliis  alienissimo,  &  con- 
silio  relinquendi  Italiani — lb.  10.  4,  5,  &c. 

Quintuiii  puerum  accepi  vehementer.  Avaritiam  video  fuisse,  & 
spcm  magni  congiarii.     Magnum  hoc  malum  est.— lb.  10.  7. 

■\  Ca?sar  milii  igiioscit  per  litteras,  quod  non  Romam  venerim,  se 
seque  in  optimam  partem  it!  accipere  dicit.  Facile  patior,  quod  scri- 
bit,  secum  Tullum  &  Servium  questos  esse,  quia  non  idem  sibi,  quod 
ijiihi  remisisset.  Homines  ridiiulos,  qui  cum  (ilios  misissent  ad  Cn. 
Pompeium  jcircijmsideudum,  ipsi  in  Senstum  venire  dubitarejit, 
J.b.  IjO.  3. 
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Cicero's  behaviour,  liowever,  and  residence  in 
tliose  villas  of  his,  whicli  were  nearest  to  the  sea, 
gave  rise  to  a  general  report,  that  he  was  w^aiting 
only  for  a  Avind  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey ; 
upon  which,  Ca3sar  sent  him  anotlier  pressing  let- 
ter, to  try,  if  possible,  to  dissuade  him  from  that 
step. 

C/ESAR,    EMPEROR,    TO    CICERO,    EMPEROR. 

"  Though  I  never  imagined  that  you  would  do 
"  any  thing  rashly,  or  imprudently,  yet,  moved  by 
"  common  report,  I  thought  proper  to  Avrite  to 
'^  you,  and  beg  of  you,  by  our  mutual  affection, 
"  that  you  would  not  run  to  a  declining  cause, 
*'  whither  you  did  not  think  fit  to  go  while  it  stood 
"  firm.  For  you  will  do  the  greatest  injury  to  our 
"  friendship,  and  consult  but  ill  for  yourself,  if 
"  yon  do  not  follow  where  fortune  calls :  for  all 
"  things  seem  to  have  succeeded  most  prospe- 
"  rously  for  us,  most  unfortunately  for  them  :  nor 
"  will  you  be  thought  to  have  followed  the  cause, 
"  (since  that  \vas  the  same,  when  you  chose  to 
"  withdraw  yourself  from  their  counsels)  but  to 
"  have  condemned  some  act  of  mine ;  than  which 
"  you  can  do  nothing  that  could  affect  me  more 
"  sensibly,  and  what  I  beg,  by  the  rights  of  our 
"  friendship,  that  you  would  not  do.  Lastly,  what 
"  is  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of  an  honest, 
"  quiet  man,  and  good  citizen,  than  to  retire  from 
"  civil  broils?  from  which  some,  who  would  gladly 
"  have  done  it,  have  been  deterred  by  an  appre- 
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"  hension  of  clanger :  but  you,  after  a  full  tcsti- 
*'  mony  of  my  life,  and  trial  of  my  friendship,  will 
"  find  nothing  more  safe  or  more  reputable,  than 
"  to  keep  yourself  clear  from  all  this  contention. 
"  The  l6th  of  April,  on  the  road*/' 

Antony  also,  whom  Ctesar  left  to  guard  Italy, 
in  his  absence,  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  day. 

ANTONIUS,    TRIBUNE    OF    THE    PEOPLE,     AND    PRO- 
PH-.ETOR,    TO  CICERO,    EMPEROR. 

"  If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  much 
"  greater  indeed  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not 
'•  be  concerned  at  the  report  which  is  spread  0£ 
*'  you,  especially  when  I  take  it  to  be  false.  But, 
"  out  of  the  excess  of  my  affection,  I  cannot  dis- 
"  semble,  that  even  a  report,  though  false,  makes 
"  some  impression  on  me.  I  cannot  believe  that 
"  you  are  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  when  you 
*'  have  such  a  value  for  Dolabella,  and  your  daugh- 
"  ter  Tullia,  that  excellent  woman,  and  are  so 
"  much  valued  by  us  all,  to  whom,  in  truth,  your 
"  dignit}'  and  honor  are  almost  dearer  than  to 
•'  yourself;  yet,  I  did  not  think  it  the  part  of  a 
"  friend,  not  to  be  moved  by  the  discourse  even 
**  of  ill-designing  men,  and  wrote  this  whh  the 
"  greater  inclination,  as  I  take  my  part  to  be  the 
"  more  difficult  on  the  account  of  our  late  cold- 
"  ness,  occasioned  rather  by  my  jealousy,  than  any 
"  injury  from  you.      For  I  desire  you  to  assure 

*  Ad  Att.  X.  8. 
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''  voiirself,  that  nobody  is  clearer  to  me  than  you, 
"  excepting-  my  Caesar,  and  that  I  know  also,  that 
"  Cxsar  reckons  M.  Gicero  in  the  first  cla^s  of  his 
*'  friends.  Wherefore  I  beg  of  you,  my  Cicero, 
"  tliat  you  will  keep  yourself  free  and  undeter- 
"  mined,  and  despise  the  fidelity  of  that  man  who 
"  first  did  you  an  injury,  that  he  might  afterwards 
"  do  you  a  kindness ;  nor  fly  from  him,  who, 
"  thouo'h  he  should  not  love  you,  which  is  impos- 
"  sible,  yet  will  always  desire  to  see  you  in  safety 
"  and  splendor.  I  have  sent  Calpurnius  to  you 
"  with  this,  the  most  intimate  of  my  friends,  thai: 
''  vou  might  perceive  the  great  concern  which  I 
"  have  for  your  Hfe  and  dignity  *." 

Coelius  also  wrote  to  him,  on  the  same  subject  i 
but  finding,  by  some  hints  in  Cicero's  answer,  that 
he  was  actually  preparing  to  run  away  to  Pompey, 
he  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  a  most  pathetic,  or, 
as  Cicero  calls  it,  lamentable  strain f,  in  hopes  to 
work  upon  him,  by  alarming  all  his  fears. 

CCELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

"Being  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,  by 
"  which  you  shew  that  you  are  meditating  nothing 
''  but  what  is  dismal,  yet  neither  tell  me  directly 
"  what  it  is,  nor  wholly  hide  it  from  me,  I  pre- 
"  sently  wrote  this  to  you.  By  all  your  fortunes, 
*'  Cicero,  by  your  children,  I  beg  and  beseech  you, 
"  not  to  take  any  step  injurious  to  your  safety  :  for 

•  lb. 

j  M.  Coeli  epistolam  sciiptam  miserabiliter. — lb.  x.  9. 
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"  I  call  the  g'ods  and  men,  and  our  friendship,  to 

"  witness,  that  what  I  liave  told,  and  forewarned 

"''  you  of,  was  not  any  vain  conceit  of  my  own,  but 

"  after   I  luul  talked  with  Caesar,  and  understood 

^'  from  him,  how  he  resolved  to  act  after  his  vic- 

"  tory,  I  informed  you  of  what  I  had  learnt,     If 

"  you  imagine  that  his  conduct  will  always  be  the 

"  same,  in  dismissing  his  enemies,  and  offering  con- 

*'  ditions,  you  are  mistaken  :  he  thinks,  and  even 

*'  talks,  of  nothing  but  wliat  is  fierce  and  severe, 

"  and  is  gone  away  much  out  of  humor  with  the 

^'  senate,  and  thorougldy  provoked  by  the  opposi- 

'•  tion  which  he  has  met  with,  nor  will  there  be  ;uiy 

'*  room  for  mercy.  Wherefore,  if  you  yourself,  your 

'•  only  son,  your  house,  your  reniaining  hopes,  be 

^'  dear  to  you :  if  I,  if  the  worthy  man,  your  son- 

*'^  in-law,  have  any   weight  with  you,  you  should 

'"■'  not  desire  to  overturn  our  fortunes,  and  force  us 

"  to  hate  or  to  relinquish  that  cause   in  which  our 

*'  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain  an  impious  wish 

*^  against  yours.     Lastly,  reflect  on  tliis,  that  you 

"  have  already  given  all  the  oficnce  which  you  can 

"  give,  by  staying  so  long  behind  ;  and  now  to  tie- 

"  clare  against  a  conqueror,  whom  you  would  not 

*'  offend,    while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly 

"  after   those    who    run    away,   with    whom    you 

"  would  not  join,  while  they  were  in  condition  to 

*'  resist,  is  the  utmost  folly.     Take  care,  that  while 

''  you  are  ashamed  not  to  approve  yourself  one  of 

''  the  best  citizens,  you  be  not  too  hasty  in  dcter- 

"  mining  what  is  the  best.    But  if  I  cannot  wholly 

"  prevail  with  you.  yet  wait,  at  least,  till  you  know 
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•'  liow  we  succeed  in  Spain,  which,  I  now  tell  you, 
'-  will  be  ours  as  soon  as  Caesar  comes  thither. 
"  "What  hopes  they  may  have  when  Spain  is  lost, 
*'  I  know  not;  and  what  your  view  can  be  in  ac- 
*'  cedini;-  to  a  desperate  cause,  by  my  faith  I  cannot 
"  find  out.  As  to  the  thing-,  which  you  discover  to 
"  me  by  your  silence  about  it,  Caesar  has  been  in- 
"  formed  of  it ;  and,  after  the  first  salutation,  told 
"  me,  presently,  what  he  had  heard  of  you  :  I  denied 
"  that  I  knew  any  tiling  of  the  matter,  but  begged 
"  of  him  to  write  to  you  in  a  manner  the  most  ef- 
"  fcctual  to  make  you  stay.  He  carries  me  with 
"  him  into  Spain  ;  if  he  did  not,  I  would  run  away 
*'  to  you  wherever  you  are,  before  I  came  to  Rome, 
*'  to  dispute  this  point  with  you  in  person,  and  hold 
*'  you  fast  even  by  force.  Consider,  Cicero,  again 
*'  and  again,  that  you  do  not  utterly  ruin  both  you 
"  and  yours :  that  you  do  not,  knowingly  and  wil- 
*'  lingly,  throw  yourself  into  diificulties,  whence 
*•  you  see  no  way  to  extricate  yourself  But  if 
"  either  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort  touch  you, 
"  or  you  cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness 
"  of  a  certain  set  of  men,  I  would  advise  you  to 
*'  chuse  some  place  remote  from  the  war,  till  these 
*'  contests  be  over,  which  will  soon  be'  decided  :  if 
"  you  do  this,  1  shall  think  that  you  have  done 
"  wisely,  and  }ou  will  not  offend  Caesar*" 

Co-lius's  advice,  as  well  as  his  practice,  was 
grounded  upon  a  maxim,  w^hich  he  had  before  ad- 
vanced, in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  "  that  in  a  public  dis- 
*•'  scusion,  as  long  as  it  was  carried  on  by  civil  me- 

*  Ep.  Fam.  3.  16. 
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**  thods,  one  ought  to  take  the  honester  side  ;  but 
*'  when  it  came  to  arms,  the  stronger ;  and  to  judge 
"  that  the  best  which  was  the  safest*."  Cicero  was 
not  of  his  opinion,  but  governed  himself  in  this,  as 
lie  generally  did,  in  all  other  cases,  by  a  contrary 
rule ;  that  where  our  duty  and  our  safety  inter* 
fere,  we  should  adhere  always  to  what  is  right, 
whatever  danger  we  incur  by  it. 

Curio  paid  Cicero  a  friendly  visit  of  two  da}'^, 
nbout  this  time,  on  his  way  towards  Sicily,  the 
command  of  which  Caesar  had  committed  to  him. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  tlie  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  and  the  impending  miseries  of  the 
war,  in  which  Curio  was  open,  and  without  any  re- 
serve, in  talking  of  Ca-sar's  views ;  He  exhorted 
Cicero  to  chuse  some  neutral  place  for  his  retreat; 
assured  him,  that  Caesar  would  be  pleased  with  it; 
offered  him  all  kind  of  acconnnodation  and  safe 
passage  through  Sicily  :  made  not  the  least  doubt, 
but  that  Caesar  would  soon  be  master  of  Spain,  and 
then  follow  Pompey  with  his  whole  force  ;  and  that 
Pompey's  death  would  be  the  end  of  the  war:  but 
confessed  withal,  that  he  saw  no  prospect  or  glim- 
mering of  hope  for  the  Republic;  said,  that  Caesar 
was  so  provoked  by  the  tribune  Metellus,  at  Rome, 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  killed  him,  as  many  of 
his  friends  advised ;  that  if  he  had  done  it,  a  great 
slaughter  would  ha\'e  ensued  ;   that  his  clemency 

*  Illud  te  non  arbitror  fugere  ;  quin  homines  in  dissensione  domes- 
tica  debeant,  qiiamdiu  civiliter  sinearmis  cernelur,  honestiorem  sequi 
partem:  ubi  ad  bellum  &  castra  ventum  sit,  firmiorem  ;  &  id  melius 
statucre,  quod  tutius  sit,     Ep.  Fam.  8.  14. 
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flowed  not  from  ] lis  natural  disposition,  but  because 
he  thought  it  popular;  and  if  he  once  lost  tlie 
afiections  of  the  people,  he  would  be  cruel :  that 
he  was  disturbed  to  see  the  people  so  disgusted 
bv  his  seizins;  the  public  treasure;  and  though  he 
had  resolved  to  speak  to  them  before  he  left  Uonie, 
vet  he  durst  not  venture  upon  it,  for  fear  of  some 
atlVont ;  and  went  away,  at  last,  much  discom- 
posed *". 

The  leaving  the  ]nd3lic  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey 
to  Cirsar,  is  censured,  more  than  once,  by  Cicero, 
as  one  of  the  blunders  of  his  friends  f :  but  it  is  a 
common  case,  in  civil  dissensions,  for  the  honester 
side,  through  the  fear  of  discreditmg  their  cause,  by 
anv  irregular  act,  to  ruin  it  by  an  unseasonable 
moderation.  The  public  money  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn;  and  the  consuls  contented  them- 
selves with  carrying  away  the  keys,  fancying, 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  secure  it 
from  violence ;  especially  when  the  greatest  part 
of  it  was  a  fund  of  a  sacred  kind,  set  apart  by 
the  laws  for  occasions  only  of  the  last  exigency, 
or  the  terror  of  a  Gallic  invasion  ;|;.  Pompey  was 
sensible  of  the  mistake,  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
sent  instructions  to  the  consuls  to  go  back  and 
fetch  away  this  sacred  treasure :  but  Caesar  was 
then  so  far  advanced,  that  they  durst  not  venture 
upon  it;  and  Lentulus  coldly  sent  him  word,  that 
he  himself  should  first  march  against  Caisar  i^tQ 

*  Ad  Att.  X.  4.  f  lb.  7.  12.  15. 

;  Dio,  p.  I6i. 
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Picenum,  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  it  with 
safety*.  Ctesar  had  none  of  these  scruples;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Rome,  ordered  the  doors  of 
the  temple  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  money  tp 
be  seized  for  his  own  use ;  and  had  like  to  have 
killed  the  tribune  ]\[etellus,  who,  trusting  to  the 
authority  of  his  office,  was  silly  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  hinder  him.  He  found  there  an  im- 
mense treasure,  both  in  coin  and  wedges  of  solid 
gold,  reserved  from  the  spoils  of  conquered  na- 
tions, from  the  time  even  of  the  Punic  war:  "for 
"  the  Republic,"  as  Pliny  says,  "  had  never  been 
*"  richer  than  it  Vv'as  at  this  day '[■." 

Cicero  was  now  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  the 
nK»re  so,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  pomp 
of  his  laurel,  and  lictors,  and  style  of  emperor; 
which,  in  a  time  of  that  jealousy  and  distraction, 
exposed  him  too  much  to  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  taunts  and  raillery  of  his  ene- 
mies j;.  He  resolved  to  cross  the  sea  to  Pompey; 
yet,  knowing  all  his  motions  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  took  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  espe- 
cially from  Antony,  who  resided,  at  this  time,  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him. 
He  sent  him  word,  therefore,  by  letter,  that  he 
had  no  desi2:n  asiainst  Ciesar ;  that  he  remembered 

*  C.  Cassia? — attulit  mandata  ad  Consulcs,  ut  Romam  venirent, 
pecuniam  de  sancliore  jerario  aiiferrent — Consul  rejciipsit,  ut  priiis 
ipse  in  Picenum — Ad  Att.  7.  21. 

■f  Nee  fuit  aliis  tcmporibus  Respub.  lociiplelior.     Plin.  Hist.  33.  3. 

X  Accedit  ctiam  niolesta  iiaec  pompa  licturum  nieorum,  nomenque 
imperii  quo  appellor. — sed  inciirrit  hxc  nostra  laurus  noa  solum  in 
©cuios,  sed  jam  etiam  in  voculas  malevolorum — Ep.  Fam.  2.  16. 
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his  friendsliip,  and  bis  son-in-law  Dolabella;  that 
if  he  had  otlicr  thoughts,  he  could  easily  have 
been  with  Pompcy;  that  his  chief  reason  for  re- 
tiring", was  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  of  appearing 
in  public  with  the  formality  of  his  lictors  *.  But 
Antony  wrote  him  a  surly  answer;  which  Cicero 
c-alls  a  laconic  mandate,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Atticus,  to  let  him  see,  he  says,  how  tyrannically 
it  was  drawn. 

*'  How  sincere  is  your  way  of  acting?  for  he, 
"  who  has  a  mind  to  stand  neuter,  stays  at  home  ; 
"  he,  who  goes  abroad,  seems  to  pass  a  judgment 
"  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  it  docs  not  be- 
"  long  to  mc  to  determine,  whether  a  man  may 
"  go  abroad  or  not.  Caesar  has  imposed  this  task 
**  upon  mc,  not  to  suffer  any  man  to  go  out  of 
"  Italy.  Wherefore,  it  sio-nifies  nothins:  for  mc 
*•'  to  approve  your  resolution,  if  I  have  no  power 
*'  to  indulge  you  in  it.  I  would  have  you  write 
"to  Caesar,  and  ask  that  favor  of  him:  I  do 
"  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it,  especially 
"  since  you  promise  to  retain  a  regard  for  our 
"  friendship  J." 

After  this  letter,  Antony  never  cam.e  to  see 
Inm,  but  sent  an  excuse,  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
do  it,  because  he  took  him  to  be  angry  with  him, 
giving  him  to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  by 

*  Cum  ego  sxpissime  scripsissem,  nihil  me  contra  Cssaris  rationes 
co!T,(are;  meminisse  me  generi  mei,  meminisse  amicitia>,  potuissc  si 
aliter  sent.rem,  esse  cum  Pompcio,  me  autem,  quia  cum  lictoribus 
mvitus  cur^arem,  abessc  velle— Ad  Att    x    in 

t  Ad  Att.  X.  10. 
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Trebatius,  that  he  had  special  orders  to  observe 
his  motions  *. 

These  letters  give  us  the  most  sensible  proof 
of  the  high  esteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero 
tlorished,  at  this  time,  in  Rome:  when,  in  a  con- 
test for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide, 
we  see  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  so  solicitous  to 
gain  a  man  to  their  party,  who  ha<l  no  peculiar 
skill  in  arms  or  talents  for  war  :  but  his  name  an^l 
authority  was  the  acquisition  which  they  sought; 
since,  whatever  was  the  fate  of  their  arms,  the 
world,  they  knew,  would  judge  better  of  the 
cause  wiiich  Cicero  espoused.  The  same  letters 
will  confute,  likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
common  opinion  of  his  w^ant  of  resolution  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  since  no  man  could  shew  a 
greater  than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion, 
when,  against  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  all  the  invitations  of  a  successful  power,  he 
chose  to  follow^  that  cause  which  he  thought  the 
best,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  the  weakest. 

During  Ciesar's  absence  in  Spain,  Antony,  who 
had  nobody  to  control  him  at  home,  gave  a  free 
course  to  his  natural  disposition,  and  indulged  him- 
self, without  reserve,  in  all  the  excess  of  lewdness 
and  luxury.  Cicero,  describing  his  usual  equipage 
in  travelling  about  Italy,  says,  *'  he  carries  with 
"  him,  in  an  open  cha;se,  the  famed  actress  Cythc- 

*  Nominatim  de  me  sibi  iinperaturn  elicit  Antonius,  nee  me  tamen 
ipse  adhuc  viderat,  sed  hoc  Trebatio  narravit.     lb.  x.  12. 

Antonius — ad  me  misit,  se  puuore  dctcrritum  ad  me  110:1  venisse,. 
4'iod  mQ  sibi  succcasere  piUaret — lb.  x.  15. 
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"ris;  his  wifi-  follows  in  a  second,  with  seven 
•'  other  close  litters,  full  of  liis  whores  and  hoys. 
"  See  hv  what  hase  hands  we  fall;  and  doubt,  if 
"  vou  can,  whether  Ca'sar,  let  him  come vanqnisli- 
"  ccl  or  victorious,  will  not  make  cruel  work 
'•  amoni^st  us  at  his  return.  For  my  part,  if  I  can- 
"  not  i>et  a  shi|),  I  will  take  a  boat,  to  transport 
"myself  out  of  their  reach;  but  I  shall  tell  you 
"  more  after  1  have  had  a  conference  with  Antony*. 
Amono-  Antony's  other  extravagancies,  he  had  the 
insolence  to  appear  sometimes  in  public,  with  liis 
mistress  Cytheris,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 
Cicero,  alluding  to  tliis,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
tells  him  jocosely,  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of 
Antony's  lions  f ;  for  though  the  beasts  were  so 
fierce,  the  master  himself  was  very  tame. 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  fact,  as  a  designed  insult  on 
the  Roman  people ;  as  if,  by  the  emblem  of  the 
lions,  Antony  intended  to  give  them  to  understand, 
tljat  the  fiercest  spirits  of  them  would  be  forced  to 
submit  to  the  yoke;}:,  Plutarch  also  mentions  it; 
})ut  both  of  them  place  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  though  it  is  evident,  from  this  hint  of  it  given 
by  Ciceio,  that  it  happened  long  before. 

♦  Hie  tamrn  Cytlieridem  seciim  leclica  aperta  portat,  altera  ux- 
orem:  sepfem  pixtcrca  conjuncta;  lecticae  sunt  amicarum,  an  ami- 
corum  ?  vide  qnam  turpi  leto  pereamus:  &  dubita,  si  potes,  quin  ille 
sen  viclus,  sen  victor  redierit,  c;cdem  facturus  sit.  Ego  vero  vel  liu- 
triculo,  si  iiavis  non  cril,  cripiam  me  ex  istorum  parricidio.  Sedplura 
scribam  cum  ilium  convener© — lb.  x.    10. 

t  Tu  .^\ntoiiii  leones  pertimcscas,  cave.  Niiiil  est  illo  homine  ju- 
cundius.     lb.  x.  13. 

X  Jugo  subdidit  eos  primusqtie  Roms  ad  currum  junxit  Anto- 
Jiius;     &   quidcm  cjvili  bello   cum  dimicatum  esset  in  Pharsalicis 
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Whilst  Cicero  continued  at  Formiaj,  deliberating 
on  the  measures  of  his  conduct,  lie  formed  several 
political  theses,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  for  the  amusement  of  his  solitary  hours  : 
Whether  a  man  ought  to  stay  in  his  coutitry, 
when  it  was  possessed  by  a  tyrant?  whether  one 
ought  not,  by  all  means,  to  attempt  the  dissolution 
of  the  tyranny,  thougii  his  city,  on  that  account, 
was  exposed  to  the  utmost  hazard  ?  whether  there 
was  not  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the  man  who  should 
dissolve  it,  lest  he  should  advance  himself  into  the 
other's  place  ?  whether  we  should  not  help  our 
country  by  the  methods  of  peace,  rather  than  war? 
whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  sit  still  in  a 
neutral  place,  while  his  country  is  oppressed,  or  to 
run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  the  common  liberty? 
whether  one  ought  to  bring  a  war  upon  his  city, 
and  besiege  it,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant? 
whether  a  man,  not  approving  the  dissolution  of 
a  tyranny  by  war,  ought  not  to  join  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  best  citizens  ?  whether  one  ought  to 
act  w^ith  his  benefactors  and  friends,  though  they 
do  not,  iu  his  opinion,  take  right  measures  for  the 
public  interest  ?  whether  a  man,  who  has  done  great 
services  to  his  country,  and,  for  that  reason,  ha3 
been  envied  and  cruelly  treated,  is  still  bound  to 
expose  hiuiself  to  fresh  dangers  for  it,  or  may  not 
be  permitted,  at  last,  to  take  care  of  himself  an4 
his  family,  and  give  up  all  political  matters  to  the 

campis;  non  sine  ostento  cjuodaiii  temporum,  generosos  spiritus  ju- 
gum  subire  illo  procligio  signilicante :  nam  quod  ita  vectus  est  curri 
tnima  Cylherido,  supra  nioastra  etiam  iilarum  calamitatum  fuit.— 
Plin.  Hist.  8.  16. 
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men  of  power?—"  By  exercising  myself,"  says  he, 
"  in  these  cjuestions,  and  examining-  them  on  the 
«'  one  side  and  the  otiier,  I  relieve  my  mind  from 
"  its  present  anxiety,  and  draw  out  something 
"  which  may  be  of  use  tome*." 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  city,  together 
M-ith  Pompcy  and  the  senate,  there  pas?ed  not  a 
sini^lc  day  in  which  he  did  not  write  one  or  more 
letters  to  Atticus-f",  the  only  friend  whom  he  trusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  thoughts.  From  these  letters 
it  appears  that  the  sam  of  Atticus's  advice  to  him 
af^rced  enlirclv  with  his  own  sentiments,  that,  if 
Pompey  remained  in  Italy,  he  ought  to  join  with 
him;  if  not,  should  stay  behind,  and  expect  what 
fresh  accidents  might  produce;]:.  This  was  what 
Cicero  had  liithcrto  followed :  and  as  to  his  future 
conduct,  though  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  a  little 
wavering  and  irresolute,  yet  the  result  of  his  deli^ 
berations  constantly  turned  in  favor  of  Pompey. 
His  personal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of 
his  cause,  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort,  who- 
began  to  censure  his  tardiness,  and,  above  all,  his 
gratitude  for  favors  received,  which  had  ever  the 
greatest  weight  with  him,  made  him  resolve,  at  all 

*  In  his  ego  me  consuUationibus  exercens,  disserens  in  utramque 
partem,  turn  Grsece  turn  Latine,  abduco  paruniper  animum  a  nio- 
k'stiis  &  Ttt  iB-^w^a  tI  delibero.     Ad  Att.  9.  4. 

t  Hujus  autcin  epistolii;  iion  solum  ea  causa  est,  ut  ne  quis  a  nie 
dies  interniittelur,  quin  dcm  at  te  litteias,  sed — ib.  8.  12. 

Alteram  tibi  eodem  die  banc  epistolam  dictavi,  &  pridie  dederam 
tiica  nianu  longiorem — ib.  x.  3. 

X  Ego  quideni  tibi  non  sim  auctor,  si  Pompeius  Italiam  rellnquit, 
te  quoque  profugere,  summo  enim  periculp  facies,  nee  Reipub.  pro- 
dcrii ;  cui  quidein  posterius  poteris  prodesse,  si  manseris— &c.  ibr 
9.  10. 
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adventures,  to  run  after  lum  ;  and,  though  he  was 
displeased  with  his  management  of  the  war,  and 
without  any  hopes  of  his  success  * ;  though  he 
knew  him  before  to  be  no  pohtician,  and  now  per- 
ceived him,  he  says,  to  be  no  general;  yet,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
deserting  him,  nor  hardly  forgive  himself  for  stay- 
ing so  long  behind  him  :  "  For,  as  in  love,"  says  he 
"  any  thing  dirty  and  indecent  in  a  mistress  will 
"  stitlc  it  for  the  present,  so  the  deformity  of  Pom- 
"  pey's  conduct  put  me  out  of  humor  with  him  ; 
"  but  now  that  he  is  gone,  my  love  revives,  and  I 
'•'  cannot  bear  liis  absence,  »Scc.  j." 

What  held  him  still  a  while  longer,  was  the  tears 
of  his  family,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  daugh- 
ter TuUia,  who  entreated  him  to  wait  only  the  is- 
sue of  the  Spani.sh  war,  and  urged  it  as  the  advice 
of  AtticusJ.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  this 
daughter,  and  with  great  reason ;  for  she  was  a  wo- 
man of  singular  accomplishments,  with  the  utmost 
affection  and  piety  to  him.  Speakmg  of  her  to 
Atticus,  "  How  admirable,"  says  he,  "  is  her  vir- 
"  tue?  how  does  she  bear  the  public  calamity?  how 

*  Ingrati  aninii  crimen  horreo — ib.  9-  2.  5.  7.' — 

Nee  niehercule  hoc  facio  Reipub.  causae  quam  funditus  dcletam 
puto,  sed  nequis  me  piitet  ingratum  in  cum,  qui  me  levavit  lis  incom- 
modis,  quibiis  ipse  affecerat — ib.  9,  19 — 

FortuuJE  sunt  committenda  omnia.  Sine  spe  conamur  ulla.  Si 
melius  quid  acciderit  mirabimur — ib.  x.  2. 

f  Sicut  h  roK  l^-wTiKOK,  alienant  imniundae,  insulsac,  indecorse  ;  sic 
me  iilins  fugi,  negiigentiseque  deformitas  avertit  ab  amore — nunc 
emergit  amor,  nunc  desiderium  ferre  non  possum.    Ib.  9-  10. 

X  Sed  cum  ad  me  niea  Tuliia  scribat,  orans  ut  quid  in  Hispania 
geratur  expectem,  &  semper  adscribat  idem  videri  tibi — ib.  x.  8. 

LacrymT  meorum  me  intcrdum  molliunt,  precantium,  ut  de  IJiS- 
pai)iise.\peclemL:s — ib.  x.  9. 

U  2    . 
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"  her  domestic  disgusts?  what  a  greatness  of  mind 
"  did  she  sliew  at  my  parting  from  them?  in  spite 
"  of  the  tenderness  of  her  love,  she  wishes  me  to 
"  do  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  for  my  ho- 
"  nor  *."  Bui,  as  to  the  affair  of  Spain,  he  answer- 
ed, that,  whatever  was  the  fate  of  it,  it  could  not 
alter  the  case  with  regard  to  himself;  for  if  Cjesar 
should  be  driven  out  of  it,  his  journey  to  Pompey 
would  be  less  welcome  and  reputable,  since  Curio 
himself  would  run  over  to  him  ;  or  if  the  war  was 
drawn  into  length,  there  would  be  no  end  of  wait- 
ing ;  or,  lastly,  if  Pompey 's  army  should  be  beaten, 
instead  of  sitting  still,  as  they  advised,  he  thought 
just  the  contrary,  and  should  chuse  the  rather  to 
run  away  from  the  violence  of  such  a  victory.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  he  says,  to  act  nothing  crafti- 
ly :  but,  whatever  became  of  Spain,  to  find  out 
Pompey  as  soon  as  he  could,  in  conformity  to  So- 
lon's law,  who  made  it  capital  for  a  citizen  not  to 
take  part  in  a  civil  dissention  f. 

Before  his  going  off,  Servius  Sulpicius  sent  him 
word,  from  Rome,  that  he  had  a  gieat  desire  ta 
have  a  conference  with  him,  to  consult  in  common 

*  Cujus  quidem  virtus  mirifica.  Quomodo  ilia  fert  publicam  cla- 
dem  ?  quomodo  domesticas  tricas  ?  quantus  autem  animus  in  discessu 
nostro  ?  sit'  rogy^,  sit  summa  auln^i-,  ;  tainen  nos  recte  favere  &  bene 
audire  vult.  ib.  x.  8. 

t  Si  pelletur,  quam  gratus  aut  (juam  honestus  turn  eiit  ad  Poni- 
prium  noster  adveiitus,  cum  ipsum  Curionem  ad  ipsum  traiisiturum 
putem  ?  si  traliitur  bcllum,  quid  expcctem,  aut  quara  diu?  relinqui- 
tur,  ut  si  vincimur  in  Hispauia,  quiescamus.  Id  ego  contra  puto :  istuin 
cnim  victorem  relinqucndvmi  magis  puto,  quam  victum — ibid. — 

Astute  nihil  sum  acturus ;  fiat  in  Hispania  quidlibet.  Ib.  x.  6. 

Ego  vero  Solonis— legem  negligam,  qui  capita  sanxit,  si  qui  in  se- 
diUoue  non  alterius  utrius  partis  fuisset — ib.  x.  1. 
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what  measures  they  ought  to  take.     Cicero  con- 
sented to  it,  in  hopes  to  find  Servius  in  the  same 
mind  with  himself,   and  to  have  his  company  to 
Pompey's  camp  :  for,  in  answer  to  his  message,  he 
intimated  his  own  intention  of  leaving  Italy;  and, 
if  Servius  was  not  in  the  same  resolution,  advised 
him  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  the  journey, 
though,  if  he  had  any  thing  of  moment  to  commu- 
nicate, he  would  wait  for  his  coming*.     But,  at 
their  meeting,  he  found  him  so  timorous  and  de- 
sponding, and  so  full  of  scruples  upon  every  thing 
which  was  proposed,  that,  instead  of  pressing  him 
to   the   same  conduct  with   himself,  he  found  it 
necessary   to   conceal  his  own  design   from  him. 
"  Of  all  the  men,"  says  he,    "  whom  I  have  met 
^'  with,  he  is  alone  a  greater  coward  than  C.  Mar- 
*'  cellus,  who  laments  his  having  been  consul,  and 
"  urges  Antony  to  hinder  my  going,  that  he  him- 
"  self  may  stay  with  a  better  gracef." 

Cato,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  possess  him- 
self of  Sicily,  thought  fit  to  quit  that  post,  and 
yield  up  the  island  to  Curio,  who  came  likewise  to 
seize  it,  on  Ccesar's  part,  with  a  superior  force. 
Cicero  was   much  scandalized  at  Cato's  conduct, 

*  Sin  auleni  tibi  homini  prudentissimo  videtur  utile,  esse,  nos  col- 
loqui,  qiuinquam  longius  etiain  cogitabaiii  ab  urbe  discedere,  cujus  jam 
etiani  noiiien  invitus  audio,  tamen  propius  accedam — Ep.  fam.   4.    1. 

Restat  ut  discedendum  putem  ;  in  quo  reliqua  videtur  esse  delibe- 
ratio,  quod  consilium  in  discessu,  qua;  loca  sequamur — si  habes  jam 
statutum,  quid  tibi  agendum  putes,  in  quo  non  sit  conjunctum  consi- 
lium tuum  cum  meo,  supersedeas  hoc  labore  itiacris — ib.  4.  2. 

t  Servii  consilio  iiiiiil  expeditur.  Omnes  captiones  in  omni  senten- 
tia  occurrunt.  Umun  C.  Marcello  cognovi  timidiorem,  quera  Con- 
ulem  fuisse  poenitet — qui  etiam  Antonium  confirmasse  dicitur,  ut  me 
i|upedirct,  quo  ipse,  credo,  honestius. — Ad  Att.  x,  13, 
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bcini;-  persuaded  that  he  might  have  held  hi.s  pos- 
session without  dilfieulty,  and  that  all  honest  men 
would  have  flocked  to  him,  especially  when  Pom- 
pcy's  fleet  was  so  near  to  support  him:  for  if  that 
had  hut  once  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  begun  to 
act,  Curio  himself,  as  he  confessed,  would  have 
run  away  the  first.  "  I  wish,"  says  Cicero,  "  that 
"  Cotta  may  hold  out  Sardinia,  as  it  is  said  he  - 
"will:  for  if  so,  how  base  will  Cato's  act  ap- 
"pear*." 

In  these  circumstances,  while  he  was  preparing 
all  things  for  his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
fair  wind,  he  removed  from  his  Cuman  to  his  Pom- 
peian  villa,  beyond  Naples,  which,  not  being  so 
.commodious  for  an  embarkment,  M'ould  help  to 
lessen  the  suspicion  of  his  intended  flight  f .  Here 
he  received  a  private  message  from  the  officers  of 
three  cohorts,  which  were  in  garrison  at  Pompeii, 
to  beg  leave  to  wait  upon  him  the  day  following, 
in  order  to  deliver  up  their  troops  and  the  town 
into  his  hands ;  but,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
overture,  he  slipt  away  the  next  morning,  before 
day,  to  avoid  seeing  them;  since  such  a  force,  or  a 
greater,  could  be  of  no  service  there;  and  he  was 

•  Curio  niecum  vixit—Sicilis  difildens,  si  Pompciiis  navigare 
cccpisset — ih.  x.  7, 

Curio — Pompeii  classcm  timebat :  quae  si  esset,  se  de  Sicilia  abi- 
tiirum.       lb.  X.  4. 

Cato  qui  Sicilian!  tcncre  nullo  iicgotio  potuit,  &  si  temiisset,  omues 
boni  ad  eum  se  coiitulisscnt,  Syracusis  profectus  est  a.  d.  8.  Kal. 
Mail— utinani,  quod  aiunt,  Cotta  Sardinian!  teneat.  Est  enim  rumor, 
O,  si  id  fuerit,  turpem  Catonem  ! ^ib.  x.  16. 

I-  Ego  ut  miiiuerem  suspicionem  pcofectionis, — profectus  sum  in 
Pompeianum  a.  d.  1111  Id.  Ut  ibi  esscm,  dum  qu;c  ad  naviganduin 
opus  csbcnt,  pararcntur.     lb. 
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apprehensive  that  it  was  designed  only  as  a  trap 
for  him  *. 

Thus,  pursuing  at  last  the  result  of  all  his  delibe- 
rations, and  preferring  the  consideration  of  duty  to 
that  of  his  safety,  he  embarked  to  follow  Pompey  : 
and  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  he  plainly 
saw,  and  declared,  tliat  it  was  a  contention  only  for 
rule;  yet  he  thought  Pompey  the  modester,  ho- 
nester,  and  juster  king  of  the  two;  and  if  he  did 
not  conquer,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Roman 
people  would  be  extinguished ;  or  if  he  did,  that 
it  would  still  be  after  the  manner  and  pattern  of 
Sylla,  with  much  cruelty  and  blood  f.  With  these 
melancholy  reflections,  he  set  sail  on  the  eleventh 
of  June:|:,  rushing,  as  he  tells  us,  knowingly  and 

*  Cum  ad  villain  venissem,  ventum  est  ad  me,  Centiiriones  triiim 
cohortium,  qiise  Pompeiis  sunt,  me  vtlle  postridie  ;  hxc  mecum 
Ninniiis  noster,  velle  eos  mihi  se,  &  oppidym  tradere.  At  ego  tibi 
postridie  a  villa  ante  Uicem,  ut  me  omnino  illinon  viderent.  Quid 
pnim  erat  in  tribus  cohortibiis  ?  quid  si  plures,  quo  apparatu  ? — & 
?imul  fieri  poterat,  ut  tentaremur.  Omnem  igitur  suspicionem  sus« 
tuli — ibid. 

f  Dominatio  quasita  ab  utroque  est.     lb.  S.   11. 

Regnandi  contentio  est ;  in  qua  pulsus  est  modestior  Rex  &  pro- 
brior  &  integrior ;  Sc  is,  qui  nisi  vincit,  nomen  populi  Romani  delea- 
tur  necesse  est :  sin  autem  vincit,  Sv  llano  more,  exeniploqne  vincet— 
ib.  X.  7, 

X  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Jun.  Ep.  Fam.  14.  7.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
among  the  reasons  which  detained  Cicero  in  Italy  longer  than  he 
intended,  he  mentions  the  tempestuous  weather  of  the  Equinox,  and 
the  calms  that  succeeded  it ;  yet  this  was  about  the  end  of  May  [ad 
Att  X.  17,  18.]  which  shews  what  a  strange  confusion  there  was  at 
this  time  in  the  Roman  Kalendar  ;  and  what  necessity  for  that  refor- 
mation of  it,  which  Cspsar  soon  alter  effected,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
computation  of  their  months  to  the  veguhir  course  of  the  seasons, 
from  which  they  had  so  widely  varied.  Some  of  the  commentators, 
for  want  of  attending  to  this  cause,  are  strangely  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  difficulty  ;  and  one  of  them  ridiculously  imagines,  that,  by  the 
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willin4i;lv  into  voluntary  destruction,  and  doing- 
just  wliat  cattle  do  when  driven  by  any  force, 
running  after  those  of  his  own  kind  ;  "  For,  as  the 
ox,  "  says  he,  "  follows  the  herd,  so  I  follow  the 
*•'  honest,  or  those  at  least  who  are  called  so,  though 
"  it  be  to  certain  ruin*."  As  to  his  brother  Quin- 
tus,  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  his  company  in  this 
flight,  that  he  pressed  him  to  stay  in  Italy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  obligations  lo  Ceesar,  and  the 
relation  that  he  had  borne  to  him :  yet  Quintus 
^^ould  not  be  left  behind ;  but  declared  that  he 
would  follow  his  brother  whithersoever  he  should 
lead,  and  think  that  party  right  which  he  should 
chuse  for  him  f. 

What  gave  Cicero  a  more  particular  abhorrence 
of  the  war,  into  which  he  was  entering,  was,  to 
see  Pompey,  on  all  occasions,  affecting  to  imitate 
Sylla,  and  to  hear  him  often  say,  with  a  superior 
air,  "  could  Sylla  do  such  a  thing,  and  cannot  I  do 
"  it?"  as  if  determined  to  make  Sylla's  victory  the 
pattern  of  his  own.     He  was  now  in   much  the 

Equinox,  Cicero  covertly  means  Antony,  who  used  to  make  his  days 
and  nights  equal,  by  sleeping  as  much  as  he  waked. — 

*  Ego  prudeas  ac  scicns  ad  pesteni  ante  oculos  positam  turn  pro- 
fectus.     Ep.  Fam.  6.  6. 

Prudens  &  sciens  tanquam  ad  interitum  rucrem  voluntarium.  [pro 
M.  Marcel.  5.]  quid  ergo  acturus  es  >  idem,  quod  pecudes,  quae  dis^ 
pulsae  sui  generis  sequuiitur  greges.  Ut  bos  armenta,  sic  ego  boiios 
viros,  aut  eos,  quicunque  dicenlur  boni,  sequar,  etiam  si  ruent — Ad 
Att.  7.  7. 

t  Fratrem — socium  hujus  fortunae  esse  non  erat  Kquum  :  cui  ma- 
gis  etiam  Cssar  irascetur.  Sed  impetrare  non  possum,  ut  maneat. 
[lb.  9.  1.]  frater,  quicquid  mihi  placeret^  id  rectum  se  putare  aiebat. 
lb.  [).  6. 
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same  circumstances  in  wliich  tliat  conqueror  had 
once  been  ;  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  senate  by  his 
arms,  and  treated  as  an  enemy  by  those  who  pos^* 
sessed  Italy ;  and,  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
;game  good  fortune,  so  he  was  meditating  the  same 
kind  of  return,  and  threatening  ruin  and  proscrip- 
tion to  ail  his  enemies.  This  frequently  shocked 
Cicero,  as  we  find  from  many  of  his  letters,  to  con- 
sider with  what  cruelty  and  effusion  of  civil  blood 
the  success,  even  of  his  own  friends,  Vv^ould  cer- 
tainly be  attended  *. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  his  voyage,  or  by  what  course  he  steered 
towards  Dyrrhachium  :  for,  after  his  leaving  Italy, 
all  his  correspondencp  with  it  was  in  great  mea- 
sure cut  off,  so  that  from  June,  in  which  he  sailed, 
we  find  an  intermission  of  about  nine  months  in  the 
series  of  his  letters,  and  not  more  than  four  of 
them  written  toAtticus  during  the  continuance  of 
the  warf.  He  arrived,  however,  safely  in  Pom- 
pey's  camp  with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  nephew, 
committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  family  to  the 
issue  of  that  cause:  and  that  he  might  make  some 
amends  for  coming  so  late,  and  gain  the  greater 
authority  with  his  party,  he  furnished  Pompey, 
who  was  in  great  want  of  money,  with  a  large 
sum,  out  of  his  own  stock,  for  the  public  service  J, 

*  Quam  crebro  illud,  SylU  potiiil,  ego  iion  potero  ? — 

Ita  Sijllciturit  animus  tjiis,  &  prou",-ipturit  diu.  [Att.  9.  x.] 
Cni'usnoster  SvUani  i\-gni  simililudinein  coiicupivit.  It^w?  ?o»  As'yw. 
[lb.  7.]  ut  uonnomuiatiiii  sedgcneratim  proicriplio  esset  informata. 
lb.  xi.  ().. 

t  Vid.  Ad  Atl.  xi.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

X  Etsi  cgeo  rebus  oinnibus,  auod  is  quoquc  in  angiistiis  est,  quicum 
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But,  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance, 
so  he  found  nothin<^  in  it  but  what  increased  his 
disgust :  lie  disliked  every  thing  which  they  had 
done,   or  designed    to    do;    saw    nothing    good 
amonost  them  but  their  cause;  and  that  their  own 
counsels  would  ruin  them  :  for  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  trusting  to  the  superior  fame  and  authority 
of  Pompey,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  the 
troops,  which  the  princes  of  the  east  had  sent  to 
their  assistance,   assured  themselves  of   victory ; 
and,  without  reflecting  on  the  different  character 
of  the  two  armies,   would   hear   of  nothing  but 
fio-htino-.     It  was  Cicero's  business,   therefore,   to 
discourage  this  wild  spirit,   and  to  represent  the 
hazaid  of  the  war,  the   force   of  Caesar,  and  the 
probability  of  his  beating  them,  if  ever  they  ven- 
tured a  battle  with  him  :  but  all  his  remonstrances 
were  slighted,  and  he  himself  reproached  as  timor- 
ous and  cowardly  by  the  other  leaders :  though 
nothing  afterwards  happened  to  them,  but  what 
he  had  often  foretold  *.     This  soon  made  him  re- 
pent of  embarking  in  a  cause  so  imprudently  con- 
ducted ;  and  it  added  to  his  discontent,   to   find 
himself  even  blamed  by  Cato  for  coming  to  them 
at  all,  and  deserting  that  neutral  post,  which  might 

sunuis,  cui  magnam  detlimus  pecuniam  miituam,  opinantes  nobis, 
constilutis  rt-bos,  cam  rem  etiam  honori  fore.  [lb.  xi.  <3.]  si  qiias 
habuimiis  facilitates,  cas  Pompeio  turn,  cum  id  videbamur  sapienter 
facerc,  detullmus.     lb.  13. 

*  Qiiippe  mihi  nee  quae  accidunt,  ncc  qu.ne  aguntur,  iillo  modo 
probanUir.  [ib.  xi.  4.]  nibil  boni  prxter  causam"  [Ep.  Fam.  7.  3.] 
itaque  ego,  quern  tum  fortes  illi  vjri,  Domitii  &  Lentuli,  timidum 
eise  diccbant,  Sec.  [ib.  6.  21.]  quo  quidem  in  hello,  nihil  adversi 
accidit  lion  praidicente  me.     Ib.  6. 
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have  given  him  the  better  opportunity  of  bringing 
about  an  accommodation  *. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation  he  declined  all  em- 
ployment, and  finding  his  counsels  wholly  slighted, 
resumed  his  usual  way  of  raillery,  and  what  he 
could  not  dissuade  by  his  authority,  endeavored 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jests.  This  gave  occa- 
sion, afterwards,  to  Antony,  in  a  speech  to  the  se- 
nate, to  censure  the  levity  of  his  behaviour  in  the 
calamity  of  a  civil  war,  and  to  reflect  not  only 
upon  his  fears,  but  the  unreasonableness  also  of  his 
jokes:  to  which  Cicero  answered,  that  though 
their  camp,  indeed,  was  full  of  care  and  anxietj'-, 
yet,  in  circumstances  the  most  turbulent,  there 
were  certain  moments  of  relaxation,  which  all  men, 
who  had  any  humanity  in  tliem,  were  glad  to  lay 
hold  on :  but  while  Antony  reproached  him,  both 
with  dejection  and  joking  at  tlie  same  time,  it  was 
a  sure  proof  that  he  had  obser\'ed  a  proper  temper 
and  moderation  in  them  both  f , 

*  Cujus  me  mei  facti  poenituit,  non  tarn  propter  periculum  meum, 
-quam  propter  vitia  multa,  quae  ibi  offendi,  quo  veneram.  lb.  7.  3. — 
Plut.  ill  Cic. 

f  Ipse  fugi  adhuc  omne  muiius,  eo  magis,  quod  ita  nihil  poterat 
agi,  ut  mllii  3^  rneis  rel)us  aptum  esset.  [Att,  xi.  4.]  Quod  autem 
idein  nioestitiam  meam  reorehendit,  idem  jocum  ;  magiio  argument© 
est,  me  in  utroque  fnisse  moderatum.     Phil.  2.  Ifi. 

Some  of  Cicero's  sayings  on  this  occasion,  are  preserved  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  Wiien  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  so  late 
to  them  :  "  how  can  I  come  late,"  said  he,  "  when  I  find  nothing  m 
readiness  among  you  ?" — and,  upon  Pompey's  asking  him,  sarcasti- 
cally, where  his  son-in-law  Dolabellawas ;  "  he  is  with  yourfather-in- 
"  law,"  replied  he.  To  a  person  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  and  in- 
forming tlicm  of  a  strong  report,  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked 
up  by  Caisar  ;  "and  you  sailed  hither,  therefore,"  said  he,  "that 
"  you  might  see  it  with  your  own  eyes."  And  even  after  their  de- 
feat, when  Nonuius  was  exhorting  them  to   courage,  because  there 
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Youn"-  Brutus  was  also  in  Pompey's  camp, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  ^  peculiar  zeal : 
which  Cicero  mentions  as  the  more  remarkable, 
])ccause  he  had  always  professed  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  Pompey,  as  to  the  murderer  of  his  father*. 
13ut  he  followed  the  cause,  not  the  man :  sacrificing 
all  his  resentments  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  looking  now  upon  Pompey  as  the  general  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  defender  of  their  common 
liberty. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  Cicero  never 
speaks  of  Pompey's  conduct,  but  as  a  perpetual 
succession  of  blunders.  His  first  step  of  leaving 
Italy  was  condemned,  indeed,  by  all,  but  particu- 
larly by  Atticus ;  yet  to  us,  at  this  distance,  it 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  prudent,  but  neces- 
sary f.  AVhat  shocked  people  so  much  at  it,  was 
the  discovery  that  it  made  of  his  weakness  and 
want  of  preparation  ;  and  after  the  security,  which 
he  had  all  along  affected,  and  the  defiance  so  oft 
declared  against  his  adversary,  it  made  him  appear 
contemptible  to  run  away  at  last  on  the  first  ap- 

were  seven  eagles  still  left  in  Pompey's  camp  :  "  You  encourage 
"  well,"  said  he,  "  if  we  were  to  fight  with  jackdaws,"  By  the  fre- 
rjuency  of  these  splenetic  jokes,  he  is  said  to  liave  provoked  Pompey, 
so  far  as  to  tell  him,  "  I  wish  that  you  would  go  over  to  the  other 
"  side,  that  you  may  begin  to  fear  us."  Vid.  Macrob.  Saturn.  2.  3. 
Pint,  in  Cic. 

*  Brutus  amicus  in  causa  versatur  acritcr.     Ad  Att.  xi.  4. 

Vid.  Phit.  in  Brut.  &  Pomp. 

t  Quorum  dux  quam  i^a%y^'^,  tu  quoque  animadvertis,  cui  ne 
Picena  quidem  nota  sunt:  quam  autem  sine  consilio,  res  testis.  Ad 
Att  7.  13. 

^  Siistc  Italiam   relinquet,  faciei  omnino  male,  &  "lit  ego  existime 
•^oy'irwf,  &c.     lb.  9,  10. 
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proach  of  C«sar :  "  Did  you  ever  see,"  says  Coelius, 
"  a  more  silly  creature  than  this  Pompey  of  yours ; 
"  who,  after  raising  all  this  bustle,  is  found  to  be 
"  such  a  trifler?  or  did  you  ever  read  or  hear  of  a 
"  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  more  temperate  in 
"  victory,  than  our  C-cEsar*." 

Pompey  had  left  Italy  about  a  year  before  Caesar 
found  it  convenient  to  so  after  him;  durino-  which 
time  he  had  gathered  a  vast  fleet  from  all  the  ma- 
ritime states  and  cities  dependent  on  the  empire, 
without  making  any  use  of  it  to  distress  an  enemy 
who  had  no  fleet  at  all :  he  suffered  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia to  fall  into  Ccesur's  hands  without  a  blow; 
and  the  important  town  of  Marseilles,  after  having 
endured  a  long  siege  for  its  affection  to  his  cause  : 
but  his  capital  error  was  the  giving  up  Spain,  and 
neglecting  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  best 
army  that  he  had,  in  a  country  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, and  commodious  for  the  opeiations  of  his 
naval  force:  when  Cicero  lir.st  heard  of  this  resolu- 
tion, he  thought  it  monstrous'}" ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
committing'  that  war  to  his  lieutenants  a2:ainst  the 
superior  genius  and  ascendent  of  Ca^&ar,  was  the 
ruin  of  his  best  troops  and  Jiopes  at  once. 

Some  have  been   apt   to   wonder,    why   Csesar, 

*  Ecqiiando  tu  hominem  iiieptiorem  qiiani  tuum  Cn.  Pompeium 
viflisti  ?  qui  tantas  turbas,  qui  tarn  uugax  esset  commorit?  ecquem 
autem  Caesare  nostro  aciiorem  in  rebus  agendis,  eodem  in  victoria 
tcmperatiorcin,    aut  legisti  aut  aiidisti  ?     Ep.  Fam.  8.  15. 

t  Omnis  ha;c  classis  Alexandria,  Colchis,  Tyro,  Sidone,  Cypro, 
Pamphilia,  L)  cia,  Rhode,  &c.  ad  intercludendos  Italise  commeatus 
— comparatur — Ad  Att.  9.  9. 

Nunciant  iEgyptum — cogitarc ;  Hiipaniara  abjecissc.  Monstra 
aarraiit— Ad  Att.  9.  U . 
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after  tbicing  Pompcv  out  of  Italy,  instead  of  cross- 
iiio-  the  sea  after  him,  wlien  he  was  in  not  condi- 
tion to  resist,  .should  liave  liim  for  the  space  of  a 
year  to  gatlier  armies  and  fleets  at  his  leisure,  and 
stieno-thcn  himself  with  ail  the  forces  of  the  east. 
But  CiTsar  luid  good  reasons  for  what  he  did  :  he 
knew,  that  all  tlie  troops,  which  could  be  drawn 
to"-etlicr  from  those  countries,  were  no  match  for 
his  ;  tliat  if  he  had  pursued  him  directly  to  Greece, 
and  driven  him  out  of  it,  as  he  had  done  oiit  of 
Italy,  he  should  have  driven  him  probably  into 
Spain,  where,  of  ail  places,  he  desired  the  least  to 
meet  him ;  and  where,  in  all  events,  Pompey  had  a 
sure  resource,  as  long  as  it  was  possessed  by  a  firm 
and  veteran  army :  which  it  was  Caesar's  business, 
therefore,  to  destroy,  in  the  first  place,  or  he  could 
expect  no  success  from  the  war;  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  destroying  it  so  favorable,  as  when 
Pompey  himself  was  at  such  a  distance  from  it. 
This  was  the  reason  of  his  marching  back  with  so 
much  expedition,  to  ilnd,  as  he  said,  an  army  with- 
out a  general,  and  return  to  a  general  without  an 
army  *.  The  event  shewed,  that  he  judged  right ; 
for  within  forty  days  from  the  first  sight  of  his 
enemy  in  Sj^ain,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  province)'. 

*  Ire  se  ad  exercitum  sine  duce,  &  inde  reversurum  ad  ducem  sine 
evercitu.     Sueton.  J.  Czs.  34. 
t  Cxi.  Cbuiiii.  1,  2, 
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After  the  reduction  of  Spain,  lie  was  created 
dictator  by  M.  Lcpidus,  then  pnetor  at  Rome,  and 
by  his  dictatorial  power  declared  himself  consul, 
with  P.  Servilius  Isauricus ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  this  office,  than  he  marched  to  Brun- 
disiuni,  and  embarked  on  the  fourth  of  January,  in 
order  to  find  out  Pompey.  The  carr}  ing*  about 
in  his  person  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  empire, 
added  no  small  authority  to  his  cause,  by  making 
the  cities  and  states  abroad  the  more  cautious  of 
acting  against  him,  or  giving  them  a  better  pre- 
tence, at  least,  for  opening  their  gates  to  the  consul 

of  liome *      Cicero,  all  this  while  despairing 

of  any  good  from  the  war,  had  been  using  all  his 
endeavors  to  dispose  his  friends  to  peace,  till 
Pompey  forbade  any  farther  mention  of  it  in 
council,  declaring,  that  he  valued  neither  life  nor 
countr}^,  for  which  he  must  be  indebted  to  Ctesar, 
as  the  world  must  take  the  case  to  be,  should  he 
accept  any  conditions  in  his  present  circumstances  f. 
He  was  sensible  that  he  had  hitherto  been  acting  a 
contemptible  part,  and  done  nothing  equal  to  the 
great  name  which  he  had  accpiired  in  the  world; 
and  was  determined,  therefore,  to  retrieve  his 
honor  before  he  laid  down  his  arms,  by  the  de- 

*  Illi  se  daturos  negare,  iieque  portas  Coasuli  prsclusuros.  Cxs. 
Comm.  1.  3.  590. 

f  Desperans  victoriam,  pvimuiu  coepi  suadere  paceni,  cujiis  fueram 
semper  auctor ;  delude  cum  ab  easentenlia  Pompeius  valdeabhorrcret. 
Ep.  Fam.  7.  3. 

Vibullius — de  Caesaris  mandatis  agere  instituit;  eum  ingressum  irt 
sermouem  Pompeius  interpellavit,  &  loqui  plura  prohibuit.  Quid 
mihi,  inquit,  aut  vita  aut  civitate  opus  est,  quam  beacficio  Cssaris 
habere  vidtbor  ?     Caus.  Comm,  3.  u'jG. 
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.striR-tion  of  his  adversary,   or  to  perisli  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

l)iiriii<>-  tlic  l)locka(le  of  Dyrrliachium,   it  was 
a  current  notion,    in  Cicsar's  ariny,    tliat  Pompey 
would  draw  oiF  liis  troops  into  his    sliips,  arid  re- 
move the  war  to  some  distant  place.     Upon  this 
Doiabella,  who  was  with  Cccsar,  sent  a  letter  to 
Cicero,  into  Pompey's  camp,  exhorting  him,   that 
if  Pompev  should  be  driven  from  these  fjiiarterSy 
to  seek  some  other  country,  he   would   sit  down 
quietly  at  Athens,  or  any  city  remote  from   the 
war :  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  his  own  safet}^ 
and  be  a  friend  to  himself,  rather  than  to  others  : 
that  he  had  now  fully  satisfied  his  duty,  his  friend- 
ship, and  his  engagements  to  that  party,  which  he 
liad  espoused  in  the  Pvepublic :  that  there  was  no- 
thing left,    but  to  be   where  the  Republic  itself 
now  was,  rather  than  by  following  that  ancient 
one  to  be  in  none  at  all — and  that  Csesar  would 
readily  approve  this  conduct*  :  but  the  war  took  a 
c}uite   dift'erent   turn ;    and,   instead   of  Pompey's 
running   away  from   Dyirachium,  Cassar,    by   an 
unexpected  defeat  before  it,  was  forced  to  retire 
the  first,  and  leave  to  Pompey  the  credit  of  pur- 
suing him,  as  in  a  kind  of  tiight,  towards  Mace- 
donia. 

While  the   two    armies    were   thus    employed, 

*  Illud  autem  :i  te  ppto,ut,  si  jam  ille  evitaverit  hoc  periculum,  et  se 
abdick-rit  in  classem,  tu  tuis  rebus  consults:  et  aliquando  libi  potius 
quam  cuivis  sis  amicus.  Satis  factum  est  jam  a  te  vel  officio,  vel  fami- 
liariuii;  satis  factum  etiam  paitibus,  etei  Keipub,  quam  tu  piobabas. 
Keliquum  est,  ubi  nunc  est  Respub.  ibi  simus  potius,  quam  dutn 
velerem  illam  scquamur,  simus  in  nulla.     Ep.  Faoi.  9.  y. 
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Ccclius,  now  preetor  at  Rome,  trusting  to  his  power, 
and  the  success  of  his  party,  began  to  pubHsh 
several  violent  and  odious  laws,  especially  one  for 
the  cancellinq;  of  all  debts*.  This  raised  a  o-reat 
flame  in  the  ciry,  till  he  was  over-ruled  and  de- 
posed from  his  magistracy  by  the  consul  Serviliiis 
and  the  senate :  but,  being  made  desperate  by 
this  aftVont,  he  recalled  Milo,  from  his  exile  at 
Marseilles,  whom  Ciusar  had  refused  to  restore : 
and,  in  concert  with  him,  resolved  to  laise  some 
public  commotion  in  favor  of  Pompey.  In  this 
disposition  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Cicero ;  in 
which,  after  an  account  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  service  which  he  was  projecting,  "you  are 
"  asleep,"  says  he,  "  and  do  not  know  how  open 
"  and  weak  we  are  here:  what  are  you  doing?  are 
"  you  waiting  for  a  battle,  which  is  sure  to  be 
"  against  you  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your 
"  troops ;  but  ours  have  been  long  used  to  light 
"  hard,  and  to  bear  cold  and  hunger  with  easef." 
But  this  disturbance,  which  began  to  alarm  all 
Italy,  was  soon  ended,  by  the  death  of  the  au- 
thors of  it,  Milo  and  Coelius,  who  perished  in  their 
rash  attempt,  being  destroyed  by  the  soldiers, 
whom  they  were  endeavoring  to  debauch.  They 
had  both  attached  themselves  ver}^  early  to  the 
interests   and  the  authority   of  Cicero,  and   were 

*  Cses.  Comm.  3.  600. 

f  Vos  dormitis,  iiec  liaec  adhuc  mihi  videmini  intelligere,  quam  nos 

pateamus,     &  quam  simus   imbecilli quid   istic  facitis  ?  prsliiim 

expectatis,  quod  fdrrnissiiiuiin  est  ?  vestras  copias  non  novi.  Nostri 
valde  df'pugnare,  &  facile  algere  &  ee:urire  consueverint.  Ep. 
Fain.  8.  17. 

VOL.   II.  X 
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niuliried,  by  their  parts  and  fortunes,  to  have 
made  a  principal  figure  in  the  Republic,  if  they 
hod  continued  in  tliose  sentiments,  and  adhered  to 
his  advice;  but  their  passions,  pleasures,  and  am- 
bition got  the  ascendant;  and,  through  a  factious 
and  turbulent  life,  hurried  them  on  to  this  wretched 

fate. 

All  thoughts  of  peace  being  now  laid  aside,  Ci- 
cero's next  advice  to  Pompey  was  to  draw  the  war 
into  length,  nor  ever  to  give  Caesar  the  opportunity 
of  a  battle.  Pompey  approved  this  counsel,  and 
pursued  it  for  some  time,  till  he  gained  the  advan- 
tage abovementioned  before  Dyrrachium ;  which 
gave  him  such  a  confidence  in  his  own  troops,  and 
such  a  contempt  of  Cesar's,  that  "  from  this  mo- 
*'  ment,"  says  Cicero,  "  this  great  man  ceased  to 
"  be  a  general ;  opposed  a  raw,  new-raised  army  to 
"  the  most  robust  and  veteran  legions  ;  was  shame- 
'  fully  beaten;  and,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp, 
"  forced  to  tly  away  alone*." 

Had  Cicero's  advice  been  followed,  Caesar  must 
inevitably  have  been  ruined;  for  Pompey 's  fleet 
would  have  cut  off  all  supplies  from  him  by  sea; 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  subsist  long  at 
land,  while  an  enemy,  superior  in  number  of  troops, 
was  perpetually  harassing  him,  and  wasting  the 
country  :  and  the  report  every  where  spread,  of  his 
tlying  from  Dyrrachium,  before  a  victorious  army, 

♦  Cum  ab  ea  sontontia  Pompeius  valde  abhorrerct,  siiadere  insti- 
tui,  lit  belluin  duceret:  lioc  interdum  probabat  &  in  ea  sententia  vide- 
batur  fore,  &  fuisset  fortasse,  nisi  quadam  ex  pugna  coepisset  militibiis 
?uis  confidere.  Ex  eo  tempore  vir  ille  summus  nullus  Imperator  fuiti 
victiis  turpisjimc,  amissis  etiani  castris,  solus  fugit.     Ep.  lam.  7.  3. 
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which  was  pursuing  him,  made  his  marcli  every 
Way  the  more  difficult,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  shy  of  assisting  him  ;  till  tlie  despicaljle 
figure  that  he  seemed  to  make,  raised  such  an  im- 
patience for  fis;hting,  and  assurance  of  victory,  in 
the  Pompeian  chiefs,  as  drew  them  to  the  fatal  re- 
solution of  giving  him  battle  at  Pharsalia.  There 
was  another  motive,  likewise,  suggested  to  us  by 
Cicero,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influence 
in  determining  Pompey  to  this  unhappy  step;  his 
superstitious  regard  to  omens,  and  the  admonitions 
of  diviners;  to  which  his  nature  was  strongly  ad- 
dictedi  The  liaruspices  were  all  on  his  side,  and 
flattered  him  with  every  thing  that  was  prosperous ; 
and,  besides  those  in  his  own  camp,  the  whole  fra^ 
ternity  of  them  at  Rome  were  sending  him  perpe- 
tual accounts  of  the  fortunate  and  auspicious  sig- 
nifications which  they  had  observed  in  the  entrails 
of  their  victims*. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  needs  be'  owned,  that  Pom- 
pey had  a  \'ery  difficult  part  to  act,  and  much  less 
liberty  of  executing  what  he  himself  approved, 
than  in  all  the  other  wars  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. In  his  wars  against  foreign  enemies,  his 
power  \'i''as  absolute,  and  all  his  motions  depended 
on  his  own  will ;  but  in  this,  besides  several  kings 
and  princes  of  the  east,  who  attended  him  in  per- 
son, he  had  with  him,  in  his  camp,  almost  all  the 
chief  magistrates  and  senators  of  Rome ;  men  of 

*  Hoc  civili  bello,  Dii  immortalesi qux   nobis  in   Grxciam 

Roma  responsa  Hariispiciim   missa  sunt  ?  qux  dicta  Pompeio? 

rtenim  ilie  admodum  extis  &  ostentis  movebatur.      De  Divin.  2.  24. 
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equal  dignity  with  himself,  who  had  commanded 
armies,  and  obtained  triumphs,  and  expected  a 
.>hare  in  all  his  counsels,  and  that,  in  their  com- 
mon danger,  no  step  should  be  taken^  but  by  their 
common  advice  :  and,  as  they  were  under  no  eii- 
oac;ement  to  his  cause,  but  wdiat  was  voluntary, 
so  they  were  necessarily  to  be  humored,  lest, 
tinongh  disgust,  they  should  desert  it.  Now  these 
were  all  uneasy  in  tlieir  present  situation,  and 
longed  to  be  at  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
estates  and  honors;  and  having  a  confidence  of 
\ictory,  from  the  number  of  their  troops,  and  the 
reputation  of  their  leader,  were  perpetually  teaz- 
ing  Pompey  to  the  resolution  of  a  battle;  charging 
liim  with  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  for  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  his  authority,  and  calling  him 
another  Agamemnon,  who  was  proud  of  holding 
so  many  kings  and  generals  under  his  command*; 
till,  being  unable  to  withstand  their  reproaches  any- 
longer,  he  was  driven,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  and 
against  his  judgment,  to  the  experiment  of  a  deci- 
sive action. 

Ctcsar  was  sensible  of  Pompey *s  difticulty,  and 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  support  tlie  indignity 
of  shewing  himself  afraid  of  fiohtino- ;  and  from 
that  assurance,  exposed  himself  often  more  rashly 
than  prudence  would  otherwise  justify  :  for  his  be- 
sieging Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  who  was  master 

*  Ka»   im  riJ't  dvlii/  P,ap\eoL   y.u)  Ayxf^JfjAa^x  y.ctXiiviuy,    0I1  y.dy.in<^' 
x?y   ailor?.     App.  p.  470. 

Militci  ofmm,  socii  moram,   prlncipos  ambiti)in  ducis  inciepabant. 
Flor.  1.4.  3.     Dio.  p.  ir,.     P!u'    in  Pomp. 
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of  the  sea,  whicli  supplied  every  thing  to  him  that 
was  wanted,  while  his  own  army  was  starving  at 
land ;  and  the  attempt  to  block  np  entrenchments 
'SO  widely  extended,  with  much  smaller  numbers 
than  were  employed  to  defend  them,  must  needs 
be  thought  rasli  and  extravagant,  were  it  not  for 
the  expectation  of  drawing  Pompey  by  it  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement :  for  Avhen  he  could  not  gain 
that  end,  his  perseverance  in  the  siege  had  like  to 
have  ruined  him,  and  would  inevitably  have  done 
so,  if  he  had  not  quitted  it,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
owned  *. 

It  must  be  observed,  likewise,  that,  while  Pom- 
pey had  any  walls  or  intrenchments  between  him 
and  Capsar,  not  all  Ctesar's  vigor,  nor  the  courage 
of  his  veterans,  could  gain  the  least  advantage 
against  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ca:sar 
was  baffled  and  disappointed  in  every  attempt. 
Thus,  at  Brundisium,  he  could  make  no  impression 
upon  the  town,  till  Pompey,  at  full  leisure,  had  se- 
cured his  retreat,  and  embarked  his  troops  :  and  at 
Dyrrhachium,  the  only  considerable  action  whicli 
happened  between  them,  was  not  only  disadvanta- 
geous, but  almost  fatal  to  him.  Thus  far,  Pompey 
certainly  shewed  himself  the  greater  captain,  in 
not  suffering  a  force,  which  he  could  not  resist  in 

*  Cssar  pro  natura  ferox,  &  conficienda)  rei  ciipidus,  ostenlare 
aciem,  provocare,  lacesserc;  nunc  obsidione  castroruin,  qua;  bcdeciin 
millium  vallo  obduxerat;  (sed  quid  his  obesstt  obsidio,  cjui  pateute 
mari  omnibus  copiis  abundareut?)  nunc  expugiiatiouc  Dynliachii 
irritif,  kc.     Fior.  1.  4.  c.  2. 

ufA-oXoyit  Tc  u.ilxywxo'y.uy  tspoi;  Avccx^tu  i'pa.TO'ZJioivff'U'; ,  Sec.  -'^pp» 
p.  468. 
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the  field,  to  do  him  any  hurt,  or  carry  any  point 
against  him,  since  that  depended  on  the  skill  of  the 
general.  J^y  the  help  of  entrenchments,  he  knew 
how  to  make  his  new-raised  soldiers  a  match  for 
Cffisar's  veterans ;  but  when  he  was  drawn  to  en- 
counter him  on  the  open  plain,  he  fought  against 
insuperable  odds,  by  deserting  "  his  proper  arms,'' 
as  Cicero  says,  "  of  caution,  counsel,  andauthorit}', 
"  in  Avhich  he  was  superior,  and  committing  his 
*'  fate  to  swords  and  spears,  and  bodily  strength, 
"  in  which  his  enemies  far  excelled  him  *. 

Cicero  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
but  was  left  behind  at  Dyrrhachium,  much  out  of 
humor,  as  well  as  out  of  order.  His  discontent  to 
see  all  things  going  wrong  on  that  side,  and  con- 
trary to  his  ad\'ice,  had  brought  upon  him  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  and  weak  state  of  health,  which 
made  him  decline  all  public  command  ;  but  he  pro- 
mised Pompey  to  follow,  and  continue  w^ith  him,  as 
soon  as  his  health  permitted!;  ^"'^^>  ^^  ^  pledge  of 
his  sincerity,  sent  his  son,  in  the  mean  while,  along 
with  him,  who,  though  very  young,  behaved  him- 
self gallantly,  and  acquired  great  applause  by  his 
dexterity  of  riding  and  throwing  the  javelin,  and 
performing  every  other  part  of  military  disciphnc, 

*  Non  iis  rebus  pugiiabamus,  quibus  valere  poteramus,  consilio, 
auctontate,  causa,  qux  crant  in  nobis  superiora ;  sed  lacertis  &  viribus, 
qiiibiis  pares  non  tuimus.     Ep.  Fam.  4.  7. 

DoId)amque  pijis  &:  gladiis,  non  consiliis  neque  auctoritatibus  nos- 
tris  de  jure  publico  disceptari— Ep.  Fam.  6.  1. 

t  Ipse  fugi  adhiic  onine  muniis,  eo  magis,  quod  nihil  ita  poterat  agi, 
ut  milii  &  meis  rebus  aptuni  esset— me  conficit  sollicitudo,  ex  qua 
etiamsumma  infirmitas  corporis;  qua  levata,  ero  cum  eo,  qui  nego- 
tium  gent,  estque  in  magna  spe— Ad  Att.  xi.  4. 
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at  the  head  of  one  of  the  wings  of  horse,  of  which 
Pompey  had  given  him  the  command  *.  Cato  staid 
behind,  also,  in  the  camp  at  Dyrrliachium,  which 
he  commanded  with  fifteen  cohorts,  when  Labic- 
nus  brought  them  the  news  of  Pompey 's  defeat ; 
upon  which  Cato  offered  the  command  to  Cicero, 
as  the  superior  in  dignity ;  and,  upon  his  refusal  of 
it,  as  Phitarch  tells  us,  young  Pompey  was  so  en- 
raged, that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have 
killed  him  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not  prevent- 
ed it.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  yet 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  his  speech  for  Marcellus, 
where  he  says,  that  in  the  very  war  he  had  been  a 
perpetual  assertor  of  peace,  to  the  hazard  even  of 
liislifef.  But  the  wretched  news  from  Pharsalia 
threw  them  all  into  such  a  consternation,  that  they 
presently  took  shipping,  and  dispersed  themselves, 
severally,  as  their  hopes  or  inchnations  led  them, 
into  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  J.  The 
greatest  part,  who  were  determined  to  renew  the 
war,  went  directly  into  Afric,  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  their  scattered  forces  :  whilst  others,  Avho 
were  disposed  to  expect  the  farther  issue  of  things, 
and  take  such  measures  as  fortune  offered,  retired 
to  Achaia:  but  Cicero  was  resolved  to  make  rhis 
the  end  of  the  war  to  himself,  and  recommended 

*  Quo  tamen  in  bello  cum  te  Pompeius  alae  alleri  prjefecisset, 
iTiagnam  laudem  &  a  summo  viro  &  ab  exercitu  consequebare,  equi- 
tando,  jaculando,  omul  juilitari  labore  tolerando  :  atque  ea  qiiidem 
tua  laus  pariter  cum  Kepub.  cecidit.       De  Offic.  2.   13. 

f  Mulla  de  pace  dixi,  &;  in  ipso  bello,  eadem  etiam  cum  capitis  mei 
pciiculo  sensi.     Pro  Marcel! .  5. 

+  Paucis  sane  post  diebus  ex  Pharsalica  fuga  venisse  Labienimi : 
i\m  cum  interitum  exercitus  nunciavisset — navts  subito  perterriti 
conscendistis,     De  Divin.  1,  32. 
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the  same  conduct  to  his  friends,  declarino-,  that  as 
thev  had  been  no  match  for  Cassar  when  entire 
they  could  not  liope  to  beat  him,  when  shattered 
and  broken  * ;  and  so,  after  a  miserable  campiugn 
of  about  eiohteen  months,  he  committed  himself 
witliout  liesitation,  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  landed  again  at  Brundisium  about  the  end  of 
October. 

*  Hunc  ego  belli  mihi  finem  feci :  nee  putavi,  cum   integri  pares 
jion  fuissenius,  fractoi  superio.-cs  fore.     Ep.  Fain.  7.  3. 
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OiCERO  110  sooner  returned  to  Italy,  than  he  be- 
gan to  reflect,  that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  com- 
ing home,  before  the  war  was  determined,  and 
without  any  invitation  from  the  con([iieror;  and 
in  a  time  of  that  general  licence,  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend  some  insult  from  the  soldicis,  if  he  ven- 
tured to  appear  in  public  with  his  fiisccs  and  laurel ; 
and  yet  to  drop  them,  would  be  a  diminution  of 
that  honor,  Avhich  he  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  power 
superior  to  the  laws  :  he  condemned  liimself,  there- 
fore, for  not  continuing  abroad,  in  some  convenient 
place  of  retirement,  till  he  had  been  sent  for,  or 
thino's  were  better  settled*.  What  "-ave  him  the 
greater  reason  to  repent  of  this  step,  \\  as  a  message 
which  he  received  from  Antony,  who  governed  all 
in  Caesar's  absence,  and,  with  the  same  churlish 
spirit  with  which  he  would  have  held  him  before  in 
Italy  against  his  will,  seeip.ed  now  disposed  to  drive 
him  out  of  it ;  for  he  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter 

*  Ego  vero  &  iucaute,  ut  scribis,  celerius  quam  opovtuit,  feci,  &c. 
Ad  Att.  xi.  9. 

Quare  voluntatis  me  mese  ininquam  poenitebit,  consilii  pcenltet.  In 
oppido  aliquo  mallem  resedisse,  quoad  arcesscror.  Minus  sermonis 
subiissem  :  minus  accepissem  doloris :  ipsum  hoc  non  me  angeiot. 
Brundisiijacere  in  omnes  partes  est  molestiim.  Propius  accedere,  ut 
suades,  quomodo  sine  lictoribiis,  quos  populus  dedit,  possum  ?  qui 
inihi  incolumi  adimi  non  possunt.     Ad  Att.  xi.  6. 
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from  Civsar,  in  which  Ciusar  signified,  that  he  had 
heard  that  Cato  and  Metellus  were  at  Rome,  and 
apjicarcd  openly  tliere,  which  might  occasion  some 
disturbance:  wherefore  he  strictly  enjoined,  that 
none  should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Italy  without 
a  sj)ecial  licence  from  himself.  Antony,  therefore, 
desired  Cicero  to  excuse  him,  since  he  could  not 
help  obeying-  Caesar's  commands;  but  Cicero  sent 
L.  Lamia  to  assure  him  that  Caesar  had  ordered 
Dolabella  to  write  to  him  to  come  to  Italy  as  soon 
as  he  pleased;  and  that  lie  came  upon  the  authO' 
rity  of  Dolabella's  letter :  so  that  Antony,  in  the 
edict,  which  he  published  to  exclude  the  Pompei- 
ans  from  Italy,  excepted  Cicero  by  name:  which 
added  still  to  his  mortification,  since  all  his  desire 
was  to  be  connived  at  only,  or  tacitly  permitted, 
without  being  personally  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  his  party*. 

But  he  had  several  other  grievances  of  a  domes- 
tic kind,  wliich  concurred  alsr.  to  make  him  nn- 
}iaj>py:  his  brother  Quintus,  with  his  son,  after 
their  escape  from  Pharsalia,  followed  Caesar  into 
Asia,  to  obtain  their  pardon  from  him  in  person, 
Quintus  liad  particular  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his 
resentment,  on  account  of  the  relation  which  he 
had  borne  to  him,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul, 

■^  Sed  qiiicl   ego  de  lictoribus,  qui  pxne  ex   Italia  deccderc  siin 

jusius?  nam   ad  me  misit  Antonius  exemplum  Cajsaris  ad  so  littra- 

riim  ;  m  quibiis  erat,  se  audisse,  Catonem  &  L.   Metellum  in  Ita- 

Jiam  veniss.',  Kom:t  ut  e.sscnt  palam,   &c.     Turn  ille  edixit  ita,  ut 

mc  excipcret  &  I^x-lium  nominatim.      Quod  sane  nollcm.     Potcrat 

^nun  .mc  nomine,  re  ipsa  excipi.      O  multas  graves  offensionct  '— 
111.  ,.  ^ 
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where  he  had  been  treated  by  him  with  great  gene- 
rosity ;  so  that  Cicero  himself  would  have  dissuad- 
ed him  from  going  over  to  Pompey,  but  could  not 
prevail:  yet,  in  this  common  calamity,  Quintus, 
in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  tlie  more  easily, 
resolved  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  his  brother, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  made  it  the  subject  of  all 
his  letters  and  speeches  to  Ciesar's  friends,  to  raij 
at  him  in  a  manner  the  most  inhuman. 

Cicero  was  informed  of  this  from  all  quarters, 
and  that  young  Quintus,  who  was  sent  before  to^ 
wards  C'cesar,  had  read  an  oration  to  his  friends, 
which  he  had  prepared  to  speak  to  him  against  his 
uncle.  Nothing,  as  Cicero  says,  ever  happened 
more  shocking  to  him;  and  though  he  had  no 
ijmall  diffidence  of  Caesar's  inclination,  and  many 
enemies  laboring  to  do  him  ill  offices,  yet  his  great- 
est concern  was,  lest  his  brother  and  nephew 
j>hould  hurt  themselves  rather  than  him,  by  their 
perfidy*:  for,  under  all  the  sense  of  this  provoca- 
tion, his  behavior  was  just  the  reverse  of  theirs ; 
and  having  been  informed  that  Cicsar,  in  a  certain 
conversation,  had  charged  his  brother  with  being 
the  author  of  their  going  away  to  Pompey,   he 

*  QiiinUis  migit  filium  non  solum  sui  deprecatorem,  set!  etiam  ac- 
cusatorem  mei — necjue  vcro  desistet,  ubicuiiqiie  est  omnia  in  me 
maledicta  conferie.  Nihil  mihi  unquam  tarn  incredibile  accidit,  nihil 
in  his  malis  tarn  acerbmn. — lb.  8. 

Epistolas  milii  legerunt  plenas  omnium  in  me  probrorum — ipsi  enini 
illi  putavi  perniciosum  fore,  si  ejus  hoc  tantumscekis  peicrebuisset — 
ib.  9. 

Quintum  filium — volumen  sibi  ostendisse  orationis,  qiiam  apud  Cae- 
sarem  contra  me  esset  habitiirus — multa  postca  Patris,  consimili  sce- 
iere  Patrf;m  e.-fe  Ipcutum.  ib.  10. 
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took  occasion  to  write  to  him  in  the  following 

terms  : 

"  As  for  my  brother,  I  am  not  less  solicitous  for 
"  his  safety,  than  my  own;  but,  in  my  present  si- 
*'  tuation,  dare  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to 
*'  you :  all  that  I  can  pretend  to,  is,  to  beg  that 
'•you  will  not  bc]ie\e  him  to  have  ever  done  any 
"  thing  towards  obstructing  my  good  offices  and 
"  affection  to  you  ;  but  rather,  that  he  was  alwa^-s 
''  the  adviser  of  oui  union,  and  the  companion, 
"  not  the  leader  of  my  voyage :  wherefore,  in  all 
"  other  respects,  I  lea\e  it  to  you  to  treat  him,  as 
*'  your  own  humanity,  and  his  friendship  with  you, 
*•  require ;  but  I  entreat  you,  in  the  most  pressing 
"  manner,  that  I  may  not  be  the  cause  of  hurting 
"  him  with  you,  on  any  account  whatsoever  *." 

He  found  himself,  likewise,  at  this  time,  in  some 
distress  for  want  of  money,  which,  in  that  season 
of  public  distraction,  it  was  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, either  bv  borrowino;  or  sellino;:  the  sum 
which  he  advanced  to  Pompey,  had  drained  him  : 
and  his  wife,  bv  her  indulo-cnce  to  stewards,  and 
favorite  servants,  had  made  great  waste  of  what 
was  left  at  home ;  and,  instead  of  saving  any  thing 
from  their  rents,  had  plunged  him  deeply  into  debt; 
so  that  Atticus's  i)urse  was  the  chief  fund  which  he 
had  to  trust  to  for  his  present  support  f- 

•  Cum  miiii  litterx  a  Balbo  minorc  niissx  essent,  Cacsarem  existi- 
mare,  QiiinUiiii  fratrcm  lituuin  me:c  profectionis  fuisse,  sic  cnim  scrip- 
bit— Ail  Alt.  xi.  li. 

t  Velim  consideres  ut  sit,  uncle  nobis  suppeditentur  sumtus  neces- 
sarii.  Si  quas  habuimus  facultatcs,  cas  Pompeio,  turn,  cum  id  vid(^- 
bamur  sapirniter  faccrc,  d-.-Uilimus.     lb.  13,  2,  22,  &c. 
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The  conduct  of  Dolabella  was  a  farther  mortifi- 
cation to  him ;  who,  by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  family,  had  obtained  the  tribunate 
this  year,  and  was  raising  great  tumults  and  chsor- 
ders  in  Rome,  by  a  law,  which  he  published,  to 
expunge  all  debts.  Laws  of  that  kind  had  been 
often  attempted  by  desperate  or  ambitious  magis- 
trates; but  were  always  detested  by  the  better 
sort,  and  particularly  by  Cicero,  who  treats  them 
as  pernicious  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  states, 
and  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society, 
by  'destroying  all  faith  and  credit  among  men*r 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  him  taking 
this  affair  so  much  to  heart,  and  complaining  so 
heavily,  in  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  of  the 
famed  acts  of  his  son-in-law^,  as  an  additional 
source  of  affliction  and  disgrace  to  himf.  Dola- 
bella was  p-reatlv  embarassed  in  his  fortunes,  and, 
Avhile  he  was  with  Ccesar  abroad,  seems  to  liave 
left  his  wife  destitute  of  necessaries  at  home,  and 
forced  to  recur  to  her  father  for  her  subsistence. 
Cicero,  likewise,  either  through  the  difficulty  of 
the  times,  or  for  want  of  a  sufiicient  settlement  on 
Dolabclla's  part,  had  not  yet  paid  all  her  fortune ; 
which  it  was  usual  to  do  at  three  different  pay- 

*  Nee  enini  ulla  res  vehementius  Rempub.  continet,  qiiam  fides ; 
quae  esse  nulla  potest,  nisi  erit  necessaria  solutio  rerum  creditaiuiT), 
&c.  de  Offic.  2.  24. 

f  Quod  me  audis  fracliorem  esse  animo  ;  quid  putas,  cum.Tideai 
accessisse  ad  supeiiores  aegritudiues  prsclaras  generi  ^ctiones  ? — Ad 
Att."xi.  12. 

Etsi  omnium  conspectum  horrco,  prapsertim  hoc  genero. — lb.  'A, 
15,  See. 
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merits,  within  a  time  limited  by  law  :  he  had  dis- 
chnr<'-e(l  the  two  first,  and  was  now  preparing  ta 
make  the  third  payment,  which  he  frequently  and 
prcssingly  recommends  to  the  care  of  Atticus*, 
But  Dolahella's  whole  life  and  character  were  so- 
entirely  contrary  to  the  manners  and  temper  both 
of  Cicero  and  Tullia,  that  a  divorce  ensued  be- 
tween them  not  long'  after,  though  the  account  of 
it  is  delivered  so  darkly,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  at 
what  lime  or  from  what  side  it  first  arose. 

In  these  circumstances,  Tullia  paid  her  father  a 

visit  at  Brundisium,  on  the   thirteenth  of  June : 

but  his  great  love  for  her  made  their  meeting  only 

the  more  afHicting  to  him  in  that  abject  state  of 

their  fortunes  :  "  I  was   so  far,"  says  he,   "  from 

*'  taking  that  pleasure  which  I  ought  to  have  done 

"  from  the  virtue,  humanity,  and  piety  of  an  ex- 

"  cellent  daughter,  that  I  was  exceedingly  grieved 

"  to  see  so  deserving  a  creature  in  such  an  un- 

"  happy  condition,  not  by  her  own,  but  wholly 

'•  by  my  fault :    I  saw  no  reason,  therefore,  for 

'*  keeping  her  longer  here,    in  this  our  common 

"  affliction ;  but  was  willing  to  send  her  back  to 

"  her  mother,    as  soon  as  she  would  consent  ta 

•  itf." 

De  dn(c,  qi!od  scribis,  per  omnes  Deos  te  obtestor,  ut  totam 
rriii  suscipi;:s,  &  il!am  misf-ram  mca  culpa— -^—tueare  meis  opibu';. 
M  quE  sunt;  tuis,  quibus  tibi  non  molestum  erit  facultatibus.  lb. 
xi.  t?. 

De  pensione  altera,  oro  te,  onini  cura  considera  quid  faciendum 
sit.— II).  xi.  4. 

+  Tuliia  mca  ad  me  venit  prid.  id.  Jun.— Ego  autem  ex    ipsius 
vututc,  luiinanitatc,  pielate  non  modo  earn  voluptatcm  non  cepi,  quzm 
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l^  At  Brunclisium  he  received  the  news  of  Pom- 
pey's  death,  which  did  not  surprise  liim,  as  we  find 
from  the  short  reflection  tliat  he  makes  upon  it. — 
"'  As  to  Pompey's  end,"  says  he,  "  I  ne\er  had  any 
*'  douht about  it:  for  the  lost  and  desperate  state 
'^'  of  his  affairs  had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  all  the 
"  kings  and  states  abroad,  tliat  whithersoever  he 
'-^  went,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  would  be 
^'  his  filter  I  cannot,  however,  help  grieving  at  it; 
*^  for  I  knew  him  to  be  an  honest,  grave,  and  wor- 
'' thy  man*/' 

This  was  the  short  and  tiiie  character  of  the  man, 
from  one  who  perfectly  knew  him  ;  not  height- 
ened, as  we  sometimes  find  it,  bv  tlie  shinino-  co- 
lors  of  his  elotjuence ;  nor  dcj)ressed  by  the 
darker  strokes  of  liis  resentment.  Pompey  had 
early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Great,  by  that 
sort  of  merit,  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic,  necessarily  made  hin>  great;  a  fame  and 
success  in  war,  superior  to  what  Rome  had  e^  cr 
known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  generals.  lie 
had  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the 
three  different  parts  of  the  know^n  world,  Europe, 
AsicL,  Africa;  iuid,  by  Ins  victories,  had  almost 
doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  revenues,  of  the 
Roman  dominion;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 

capore  ex  slngiilari  lllia  dcbiii,  sed  etiam  incredibiii  sum  dolore  afiec- 
tus  tale  ingpiiium  in  tam  misera  fortiuia  versari. — lb.  xi.  17.  Ep. 
Fam.  14.  II. 

*  De  Pompeii  exitu  milii  diibium  nimquam  fiiit  :  tantu  enim  dc- 
speratio  rerum  ejus  omnium  Eegum  ^t  popiiloriim  animos  orcuparat, 
ut  quocunque  venissct,  hoc  piitarem  fiJturi.im.  Nun  possum  ejus 
casum  lion  dolere :  homiuem  enim  ii)togium  &  cnslum  &  graven) 
cognovi.     Ad  Att.  xi.  6. 
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on  his  return  from  the  INIithridatic  war,  he  hud 
loiiiul  the  lesser  Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the 
middle  ot"  tlieir  emjjire.  He  was  about  six  years 
older  than  Cicsar ;  and  while  Caesar,  immersed  in 
pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by 
all  honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  shew  his  head, 
l\)Mipcy  was  flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and 
i;lorv,  and,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  placed  at 
the  liead  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the  post  that 
his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man 
in  Rome  ;  the  leadc,  not  the  tyrant  of  his  coun- 
try; for  he  more  than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to 
have  made  himself  the  master  of  it,  without  any 
risk,  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not 
restrained  him  :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  expec- 
tation of  receiving,  from  the  gift  of  the  people, 
what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by  force;  and,  by 
fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  dictator.  It 
is  an  observation  of  all  the  historians,  that  while 
C'resar  made  no  difference  of  power,  v.'hethcr  it  was 
conferred  or  usurped  :  w^liether  over  those  who 
loved,  or  those  who  feared  him  :  Pompey  seemed 
to  value  none  but  vvhat  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have 
any  desire  to  govern,  but  with  the  good  will  of  the 
governed.  What  leisure  he  found  from  liis  wars, 
he  employed  in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and 
especially  of  eloquence,  in  whicb  he  would  have 
acquired  great  fame,  if  his  genius  had  not  drawn 
him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory  of  arms:  yet  he 
pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  friends  and  clients  ;  and  some  of  them 
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in  conjunction  with  Cicero.  His  languaire  was 
copious  and  elevated ;  his  sentiments  just ;  his 
voice  sweet;  his  action  noble  and  full  of  dignity. 
But  his  talents  M'eie  better  formed  for  arms  than 
the  gown :  for  though,  in  both,  he  observed  the 
same  discipline ;  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance, 
^nd  gravity  of  outward  behavior;  yet,  in  the  If- 
cence  of  camps,  the  example  was  more  rare  and 
striking.  His  person  was  extremely  graceful,  and 
imprinting  respect;  yet,  with  an  air  of  reserve  and 
haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than 
the  citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than 
great;  specious,  rather  than  penetrating;  and  his 
view  of  politics  but  narrow;  for  his  chief  instru- 
ment of  governing  was  dissimulation;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments. 
As  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what 
he  gained  in  the  camp,  he  usually  lost  in  the  city ; 
and  though  adored,  when  abroad,  was  often  af- 
fronted and  mortiiied  at  home;  till  the  imprudent 
opposition  of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliance 
Avith  Crassus  and  Caesar,  which  proved  fatal  both 
to  himself  and  the  Republic.  He  took  in  these 
two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather 
of  his  power;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with 
him,  he  might  make  his  own  authority  uncon- 
trollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind, 
which  alone  could  raise  them  above  the  laws ;  a 
superior  fame  awd  expeiience  in  war,  with  the  mi- 
litia of  the  empire  at  their  devotion.     All  this  was 
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purely  his   own,  till,  by   cherishing   Ca3sar,   and 
throwinir  into  his  hands  the  only  thing  which  he 
wanted,   arms,    and  military   command,  he  made 
him,  at  last,  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  be- 
fran  to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late.     Cicero  warmly 
dissuaded   both  his   union  and   his   breach   with 
Ca;sar;  and,    after   the  rupture,    as   warmly   still, 
the  thought  of  giving  him  battle  :  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved 
his  life  and  honor,  and  the  Republic  its  liberty. 
But  he   was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  super- 
stition, and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries,  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  Haruspices.     He 
had  seen  the  same   temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla, 
and  observed  the  happy   effects   of  it ;  but  they 
assumed  it  only  out  of  policy,   he  out  of  principle. 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they 
had  found  a  probable  opportunity  of  fighting;  but 
he,  against  all  prudence  and  probability,  was  en- 
couraged by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.     He  saw 
all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  correct  them ;  and,  in  his  wretched  flight 
from  Pharsalia,  was  forced  to  confess,  that  he  had 
trusted  too  much  to  his:  hopes,   and  that  Cicero 
had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than 
he.     The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt, 
finished  the  sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man  :  the 
father  of  the  reigning  prince   had   been    highly 
obliged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  re- 
storation to  his  kingdom ;  and  the  son  had  sent  a 
considerable  fleet  to  his  assistance,  in  the  present 
war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  grati- 
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tilde  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court  go- 
verned by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks?  all 
whose  politics  turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the 
king,  but  the  estabHshment  of  their  own  power  ; 
which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission 
of  Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him  to 
have  died  in  that  sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  put- 
ting up  vows  and  prayers  for  his  safety  ;  or  if  he 
had  fallen,  by  the  chance  of  war,  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty, 
he  had  died  still  glorious,  though  unfortunate :  but, 
as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for  an  example  of  the 
instability  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few  days 
before  commanded  kings  and  consuls,  and  all  the 
noblest  of  Rome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council 
of  slaves ;  murdered  by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out 
naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian  strand;  and 
"  when  the  whole  earth,"  as  Velleius  says,  "  had 
*'  scarce  been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not 
"  find  a  spot  upon  it  at  last  for  a  grave."  His  body 
was  burnt  on  the  shore  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  with 
the  planks  of  an  old  fishing-boat ;  and  his  ashes 
being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  deposited,  privately, 
by  his  wife  Cornelia,  in  a  vault  of  his  Alban  villa. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  raised  a  monument  to 
him  on  the  place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures  of 
brass,  which  being  defaced  afterwards  by  time, 
and  buried  almost  in  sand  and  rubbish,  was  sought 
out  and  restored  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  *. 

*  Hujus  viri  fastlgiuni  tantls  auctibus  fortuna  extulit,  ut  primum 
ex  Africa,  iterum  ex  Europa,  tertio  ex  Asia  triumpharet :  &  quot 
partes  terrarum   Orbis  sunt,  totidem  faceret  monurr-.cnta  victornr. 
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On  the  news  of  Ponipey's  death,  Caesar  was  de- 
clared dictator  the  second  time  in  his  absence,  and 
M.  Antony,  his  master  of  the  horse,  who,  by 
virtue  of  that  post,  governed  all  things  absolutely 

rVdl.  Pat.  2.  40.]  Ut  ipse  in  concionedixit. — Asiani  ultimam  provin- 
ciariim  accepisse  mediani  patria;  rcddidisse.  [Plin.  Hist.  7.  2D.  Flor.  3. 
5.]  Potentin:-  qiix" honoris  causa  ad  eum  deferretur,  non  utabt-ooccupa- 
rclur,  cupidi^simus.  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  29.  Dio,  p.  178.]  Meus  autem 
a-qualis  Cn.  Pompeiiis,  vir  ad  omnia  summa  iiatus,  majorem  dicendi 
floriam  habuisset,  nisi  eum  niajoris  gloria;  cupiditas  ad  bellicas 
laudes  abstraxisset.  Erat  oratione  satis  amplus  :  rem  prudenter  vide- 
bat  :  actio  vcro  ejus  habeLnt  &  in  voce  magnum  splendorem,  &  iu 
motu  summam  dignitatem.  [Brut.  354.  vid.  it.  pro  Balb.  1,  2.]  Forma 
excellens,  non  ea,  qua  flos  commendatur  statis,  sed  ex  dignitate  con- 
stanti.  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  29.]  Illud  os  probuni,  ipsumque  honorcm 
c.ximix  frontis.  [Plin.  Hist.  7.  12.]  Solet  enim  aliud  seutire  & 
Joqui^  neque  tantum  valere  ingenio,  ut  non  appareat  quid  cupiat. 
[F.p.  Fam.  8,  1.]  Ille  aluit,  auxit,  armavit — ille  Gailiic  ulteriori^ 
adjunctor — ille  provincia;  propagator;  ille  absentis  in  omnibus  adjutor. 
[Ad  Att.  8.  3.]  Aluerat  Ca'sarem,  eundeni  repente  timere  coeperat. 
[lb.  S.]  Ego  nihil  prardermisi,  quantum  facere,  nitique  potui,  quin 
Pompeium  a  Caisaris  conjunctione  avocarem — idem  ego,  cum  jam 
omnes  opes  &  suas  &  populi  Romani  Pempeius  ad  Caesarem  detu- 
lissetj-seroque  ea  sentire  coepisset,  qua;  ego  ant^  multo  provideram--. 
pacis,  Concordia*,  compositionis  auctor  esse  non  destiti ;  meaque  ilia 
vox  est  nota  multis,  Utinam,  Pompei,  cum  Caesare  societatem  aut 
nunquam  coisscs,  aut  nunquam  diremisses ! — haec  mea,  Antoni,  &:  de 
Pompeio  &  de  Repub.  consilia  fueruiit :  cpr.e  ii  valuissent,  Respub. 
Starot.  [Phil.  2.  10.]  Multi  testes,  me  &  initio  ne  conjungeret  se 
cum  Cxsare,  nionuisse  Pompeium,  &  postea,  ne  sejungeret,  &c. 
[Ep.  Fam.  6.  G.]  Quid  vero  singularis  ille  vir  ac  psne  divinus  de  me 
fccnserU,  sciunt,  qui  cum  de  Pharsalica  fuga  Paphum  prosecuti  sunt: 
nunquam  ab  eo  mentio  de  me  nisi  honorilica — cum  me  vidisse  plus 
fatcrctur,  se  spcravisse  meliora.  [lb.  15.]  Qui  si  mortem  turn  obisset, 
in  .im])lissimis  fortunisoccidisset;  is  propagatione  vita;  quot,  quantas, 
quam  incredibiles  hausit  cakimitates  ?  [Tusc.  Disp.  1.  35.]  In  Pelu- 
sjaco  littore,  imperio  vilissimi  Regis,  consiliis  spadonum,  &  ne  quid 
inalis  desit,  Septimii  desertoris  sui  gladio  trucidator.  [Flor.  4.  2.  52.] 
;F.gyptum  petcre  proposuit,  menior  bejicliciorum  qua;  in  Patrem  ejus 
Ptolemxi,— qui  turn  regnabat,  contulirat— Princeps  Romani  nominis, 
imperio,  arbitrioque.'Egyptii  mancipii  juguUitus  est— in  tantum  in  illo 
TiroTlsediscordantefortuna,  ut  cui  modo  ad  victoriam  terra  defuerat, 
deesset  ad  sepulturam.  Veil.  Pat.  2.  54.  vid.  Dio,  p.  186.  it.  Ap- 
pian.  2.  4S1. 
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ill  Itah'.  Cicero  continued  all  the  while  at  Brun- 
disium,  in  a  situation  wholly  disagreeable,  and  worse 
to  him,  he  says,  than  any  punishment :  for  the  air 
of  the  place  began  to  affect  his  health,  and,  to- 
rlie  uneasiness  of  mind,  added  an  ill  state  of  body* : 
yet,  to  move  nearer  towards  Rome^  without  leave 
from  his 'new  masters,  was  not  thought  advisable* 
nor  did  Antony  encourage  it ;  being  pleased  ra- 
ther, we  may  believe,  to  see  him  well  mortified  : 
so  that  he  had,  no  hopes  of  any  ease  or  comfort,, 
but  in  the  expectation  of  Cicsar's  return,  which 
made  his  stay  in  that  place  the  more  necessary, 
for  the  opportunity  of  playing  his  early  compli- 
ments! to- him  at  landing.  ^•,f 
\\  But  what  gave  him  tlie  greatest  uneasiness  was, 
to  be  held  still  in  suspense,  in  what  touched  him 
the  most  nearly,  tbe  case  of  his  own  safety,  and  of 
Caesar's  disposition  towards  him :  for,  though  all 
Ca?sar's  friends  assured  him  not  only  of  pardon,  but 
of  all  kind  of  favor,  yet  he  had  received  no  inti- 
mation of  kindness  from  Caesar  himself,  who  was 
■so,  embarasscd  in  Egypt,  that  he  had  no  leisure 
^  think  of  Italy,  and  did  not  so  much  as  write  a 
letter  thither  from  December  to  June :  for  as  he 
l>adjrashly,  and  out  of  gaiety,  as  it  were,  involved 

"- '  Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 
«'*r.I       Opfahdas.     Sed  inultse  urbes,  &  piiblica  vota 
-J)     "•    -^'cerunt.     Igitur  fortuiia  ipsius  &  Urbis 
StfrvatuiTi  victo  caput  abstulit. 

.'.^2«.    :.  1     .  .  Juv.x.  283, 

*  Quodvis  enim    supplicium    levius  est  liac   permansione.     Ad 

Jam  enim  corpore  vix  sustineo  gravitatem  hujus  coeli,  qui  raihi  la- 
t>Ofr€m  affjert,  -in  dplore— lb.  22. 
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himself  there  in  a  most  desperate  war,  to  the  ha- 
zard of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  ashamed,  as  Cicero 
says*,  to  v/rite  any  thing  ahout  it,  till  he  had  ex- 
tricated himself  out  of  that  difficulty. 

His  enemies,  in  tlie  mean  time,  had  greatly 
strengthened  themselves  in  Afric,  where  P.  Varus, 
who  first  seized  it  on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  was 
supported  by  all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompey's 
fast  friend,  and  l)ad  reduced  the  whole  province 
to  his  obedience ;  for  Curio,  after  hp  had  driven 
Cato  out  of  Sicily,  being  aml/itious  to  drive  Varus 
also  out  of  Afiic,  and  having  transported  thither 
the  best  part  of  four  legions,  which  Caesar  had 
committed  to  him,  was,  after  some  little  success 
upon  his  landing,  entirely  defeated  and  destroyed, 
with  his  whole  army,  in  an  engagement  with  Sa- 
bura,  king  Juba's  general. 

Curio  was  a  young  nobleman  of  shining  parts, 
admirably  formed,  by  nature,  to  adorn  that  characr 
ter,  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  flou- 
rished before  him,  of  one  of  the  principal  orators  of 
Rome.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  forum,  he  was 
•committed  to  the  care  of  Cicero ;  but  a  natural 
propension  to  pleasure,  stimulated  by  the  example 
and  counsels  of  his  perpetual  companion  Antony, 
hurried  him  into  all  the  extravagance  of  expence 
and  debauchery  :  for  Antony,  who  always  wanted 
money,  with  which  Curio  abounded,  was  ever  ob- 
sequious to  his  will,  and  ministering  to  his  lusts, 

*  Ille  enim  ita  videtur  Alexandriam  tenere,  ut  eum  scibere  etiain 
pudeat  de  illis  rebus.     lb.  xi.  15. 
Nee  post  idus  Decemb.  ab  illo  datas  uUas  Utteras.     lb.  17. 
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for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own  :  so  that 
no  boy,  purchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness,  wa* 
more  in  a  master's  power,  than  Antony  in  Curip's. 
He  was  equally  prodigal  of  his  money,  and  his  mo- 
desty ;  and  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  other  peo- 
ple's :  so  that  Cicero,  alluding  to  the  infamous  ef- 
feminacy of  his  life,  calls  him,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
Miss  Curio.  But  when  the  father,  by  Cicero's  ad- 
vice^ had  obliged  him,  by  his  paternal  authority, 
to  quit  the  familiarity  of  Antony,  he  refonned  his 
conduct,  and,  adhering  to  the  instructions  and 
maxims  of  Cicero,  became  the  favorite  of  the 
city,  the  leader  of  the  young  nobility,  and  a  warm 
assertor  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  against  the 
power  of  the  triumvirate.  After  his  father's  death, 
upon  his  first  taste  of  public  honors,  and  admission 
into  the  senate,  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  popu- 
larity engaged  him  in  so  immense  a  prodigality, 
that,  to  supply  the  magnificence  of  his  shews  and 
plays,  with  which  he  entertained  the  city,  he  was 
soon  driven  to  the  necessity  of  selling  himself  to 
■Csesar,  having  no  revenue  left,  as  Pliny  says,  but 
from  the  discord  of  his  citizens.  For  this,  he  is 
considered  commonly,  by  the  old  writers,  as  the 
ichief  instrument,  and  the  trumpet,  as  it  were,  of 
the  civil  war,  in  which  he  justly  fell  the  first  vic- 
tim :  yet,  after  all  his  luxury  and  debauch,  fought 
and  died  with  a  courage  truly  Roman,  which  would 
have  merited  a  better  fate,  if  it  had  been  employed 
in  a  better  cause  :  for,  upon  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
and  his  best  troops,  being  admonished  by  his  friends 
to  save  himself  bv  flight,  he  answered,  "  that,  af- 
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"  ter  losing  an  army,  which  had  been  committed 
•'  to  him  by  Caesar,  lie  could  never  shew  his  face  to 
"  him  again  ;"  and  so  continued  fighting  till  he  was 
killed  among  the  last  of  his  soldiers*. 
-  Curio's  death  happened  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  while  Ctesar  was  engaged  in  Spain '(",  by  which 
means  Afric  fell  entirely  inlo  the  hands  of  the 
Pompeians,  arid  became  the  general  rendezvous  of 
all  that  partyT-hither  Scjpio,  Cato,  and  Labienus 
conveyed  thefemams  of  their  scattered  troops  from 
Greece,  as  Afranius  and  Petreius  likewise  did  from 
Spain ;  till,  oh  the  whole,  they  had  brought  toge- 
ther again  a  more  numerous  army  than  Cassar's, 
and  were  in  such  high  spirits,  as  to  talk  of  coming- 
over  with  it  into  Italy,  before  Cssar  could  return 

*  Hand  ahum  tanta  civan  tulit  indole  Roma.     Lucaii.  4.  SI 4. 
Una  familia  Curionum,  in  qua  ties  continua  scrie  oratores  extite- 
runt.     Plin.  Hist.  7.41. 

Natuiam  habuit  admirabilem  ad  dicendum.     Bnvt.  406. 
Nemo  unquam  piier,  emptus  libidinis  causa,  tam  fuit  in  domini 
potestate,  quam  tu  in  Curionis.  [Philip.  2.  IS.]  duce  filiola  Curioiiis. 
[Ad  Alt.  1.  14.] 

Vir  nobilis,  eloquens,  audax,  sus  alien^que  &  fortuna;  &  pudi- 
citiaj  prodigus — cujus  animo,  voluptatibus  vel  iibidinibiis,  neque  opes 
ullffi  neque  cupiditates  sufficere  posscnt.     [Veil.  Pat.  248.] 

Nisimeis  piierolim  lidelissimis  atque  amantissimis  consiliisparuisses. 
[Ep.  Fam.  f?.  1.] 

Bello  autem  civil; — non  alius  majorcm  quam  C.  Curio  subjecit  f^- 
cem— \'ell.  Pat.  2.  48. 

Quid  nunc  rostra  tibi prosunt  turhata,  foriimquc 
L'nde  tribmntia plebeius  signiftr  arce   - 
Anna  dabas populis,  c)c. 

Lucan.  4.  800. 
At  Curio,  nunquam  aniisso  exercitu,  quern,  a  Ca-sare  fidei  siis  cora- 
missum  acceperat,  se  in  ejus  conspectuni  reversurum,  conliimat;  at- 
que ita  prslians  interficitur.     Ca's.  Ccmm.  de  Bell.     Civ.  2. 
•}-  — Antejaccs,  quam  dira  duces  Pharsalia  confert, 
Speclanduvique  tibi  bellum  civile  ncgaium  est, 

Lucan.  ib. 
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from-  Alexandria*.  This  was  confidently  ^-iven 
out,  and  expected  at  Rome;  and,  in  that  case, 
Cicero' was  sure  to  be  treated  as  a  deserter ;  for, 
while  C;esar  looked  upon  all  men  as  friends,  who 
did  not  act  against  him,  and  pardoned  even  ene- 
mies, Vv'lio  submitted  to  his  power;  it  was  a  de- 
clared law,  on  the  other  side,  to  consider  all  as  ene- 
mies who  were  not  actiially  in  their  campf:  so 
that  Cicero  had  nothing  now  to  wish,  either  for 
himself,  or  the  Republic,  but,  in  tlic  first  phice,  a 
peace,  of  which  he  had  still  some  hopes :[:;  or  else, 
thatCa^.sar  might  conquer;  whose  victory  was  like  to 
prove  the  more  temperate  of  the  two  :  which  makes 
him  often  lament  the  unhappy  situation  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  where  nothing  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him,  but  what  lie  had  always  abhorred i^. 
lender  this  anxiety  of  mind,  it  uas an  additional 
vexation  to  him  to  hear  that  his  reputation  Was 
attacked  at  Rome,  for  submitting  so  hastily  to  th^ 
conqueror,  or  putting  himself  rather  at  all  into  his 
power.  Some  condemned  him  for  not  following 
Pompey;  some  more  severely  for  not  going  to  Afric^ 
as  the  greatest  part  had  done;  others,  for  not  re- 
tiring with  many  of  his  party  to  Achaia ;  till  they 

*  li  autem  ex  Africa  jam  ^ffutiiri  vidontnr.     Ad  Att.  xi.  15. 

'[  Te  enim  <licere  audiebamiis,  nos  omncs  atlversarios  putare,  nisi 
qui  iiobiscum  esseiit :  te  omnes,  qui  contra  te  iioii  ebsent,  tuos.  Pro 
Dgar.  xi.  it.  ad  Att.  xi.  6. 

*  Est  autem,  uiuiin,  quod  mihi  sit  optasulum,  si  quid  agi  de  pace 
po<;»it :  quod  nulla  t-cjuideni  habeo  in  spe:  sed  quia  tu  ieviter  inter- 

dum  significas,    cogis  me    sperare    quod    optandum    vix    est. 

Ad  Att.  xi.  ly.  it.  12.— 

§  Mihi  cum  omnia  sunt  intolcrahilia  ad  dolorem,  turn  maxime,  quod 
in  cam  causam  venisse  me  video,  ut  ea  sola  utilia  mihi  fsse  vidoantur, 
quae  semper  nolui.     Ad  Att.  xi,  13, 
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could  see  the  farther  progress  of  the  war.     As  he 
was  always  extremely  sensible  of  what  was  said  of 
him  by  honest  men,  so  he  begs  of  Atticus  to  be  his 
advocate  ;  and  gives  him  some  hints,  which  might 
be  urged  in  his  defence.     As  to  the  first  charge, 
for  not  following  Pompey,  he  says,  that  Pompey  s 
fate  would  extenuate  the  omission  of  that  step : 
of  the  second,  that  though  he  knew  many  brave 
men  to  be  in  Afric,  yet  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
the   Republic  neither  could,  nor  ought  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  help  of  so  barbarous  and  treacherous 
a  nation  :  as  to  the  third,  he  wishes  indeed  that  he 
bad  joined  himself  to  those  in  Achaia,  and  owns 
them  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  himself,  be- 
cause  they   Averc   many    of  them   together ;  and 
whenever  they  returned  to  Italy,  would  be  restored 
to  their  own  at  once ;  whereas  he  was  confined  like 
a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brundisium,    without  the  li- 
berty of  stirring  from  it  till  Caesar  arrived*. 

While  he  continued  in  this  uneasy  state,  some  of 
his  friends,  at  Rome,  contrived  to  send  him  a  let- 
ter in  Ccesar's  name,  dated  the  ninth  of  February, 
from  Alexandria,  encouraging  him  to  lay  aside  all 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  expect  every  thing  that 
was  kind  and  friendly  from  him  :  but  it  was  drawn 
in  terms  so  slight  and  general,  that,  instead  of  giv- 

*  Dicebar  debuisse  cum  Pompeio  proficisci.  Exitus  illius  minuit 
€jus  officii  praetcrmissi  repreliensionem. — Sed  ex  omnibus  nihil  magis 
desideratur,  quam  quod  in  Africam  non  ierim.  Judicio  hoc  sum  usus, 
non  esse  barbaris  aiixiliis  fallacissims  gentis  Rempub.  defendendam — 
extremum  est  eoium,  qui  in  Achaia  sunt.  li  tameu  ipsi  se  hoc  mehus 
habent,  quam  nos,  quod  &.  mulli  sujit  uno  in  loco,  &  cum  in  Italian! 
venerint,  domum  statim  venerint.  Ha'c  tu  perge,  ut  facis,  mitigar* 
i'  probare  quam  plurLmis.     Ad  Att.  xi.  7. 
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ing  him  any  satisfaction,  it  made  him  only  suspect, 
what  he  perceived  afterwards  to  be  true,  that  it 
was  forged  hy  Balbus  or  Oppias,  on  purpose  to 
raise  his  spirits,  and  administer  some  little  comfort 
to  him  *.  All  his  accounts,  however,  confirmed  to 
him  the  report  of  Csesar's  clemency  and  moderation, 
and  his  granting  pardon,  without  exception,  to  all 
who  asked  it ;  and  with  regard  to  himselfj  C?psar 
sent  Quintus's  virulent  letters  to  Balbus,  with 
orders  to  shew  them  to  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness and  dislike  of  Quintus's  perfidy.  But  Cice- 
ro's present  despondency,  w^hich  interpreted  every 
thing  by  his  fears,  made  him  suspect  Cassar  the 
more,  for  refusing  grace  to  none ;  as  if  such  a  cle- 
mency must  needs  be  affected,  and  his  revenge  de- 
ferred only  to  aseason  more  convenient:  and  as  to  his 
brother's  letters,  he  fancied  that  Caesar  did  not  send 
them  to  Italy,  because  he  condemcd  them,  but  to 
make  his  present  misery  and  abject  condition  the 
more  notorious  and  despicable  to  every  body  |. 

But,  after  a  long  series  of  perpetual  mortifica- 
tions, he  was  refreshed  at  last  by  a  very  obliging 
letter  from  Cajsar,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  former  state  and  dignity,  and 
bade  him  resume  his  fasces  and  style  of  emperor  as 

•  Ut  me  ista  epistola  nihil  consoletur  ;  nam  &  exigue  scripta  est  & 
fnagnas  suspiciont'S  habot,  noii  esse  ab  illo. — Ad  Att.  xi.  l6. 

Ex  quo  intelligis,  illud  de  litteris  a.  d.  v.  Id.  Feb.  datis  (qiiod  inane 
e«et,  etiam  si  verum  esset)  non  veriim  esse.     lb.  17. 

t  Omnitio  dicitur  nemini  negare:  quod  ipsiim  est  suspectum,  no- 
tionem  ejus  differri.     lb.  20. 

Diligenter  niihi  fasciculum  reddidit  Balbi  tabellarius — quod  ne 
C*sar  quidem  ad  istos  videtnr  misisse,  qunsi  quo  illius  improbitato 
stt'euderelur,  sed  credo,  uti  notiora  nostra  mala  essent. — lb.  22. 
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before*.  Caesar's  mind  was  too  great  to  listen  to 
the  talcs  of  tlic  brother  and  nephew ;  and,  instead 
of  approvHig  their  treachery,  seems  to  have  granted 
them  their  pardon  on  Cicero's  account,  rather  than 
their  own;  so.  that  Quintus,  upon  the  trial  of 
Caesar's  inclination,  began  presently  to  change  his 
note,  and  to.  congratulate  with  his  brother  on 
Caesar's  affection  and  esteem  for  him  t- 

Cicero  Avas  no\v  preparing  to  send  his  son  to 
wait  upon  Caesar,  who  was  supposed  to  l?e  upon  his 
journey  towards  home;  but  the  uwertain accounts 
of  his  coming  i  diverted  him  awhile :  from  •  that 
thought  J;  till  Caesar  himself  preve;i3itediit,  thnd  re- 
lieved him,  very  agreeably,  from  lid^  tedious  resi- 
dence at  Brundisium,  by  his  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed arrival  in  Italy  ;  where  he  landed,  at-Tarentum, 
in  the  month  of  September;  and,  on  tlie.  first  no- 
tice of  his  coming  forward  to\ya;rds  Rome,  Cicero 
set  out  on  foot  to  meet  him.         .    .  ^i^r  ?i  ; 

We  may  easily  imagine,  what  Ave  iind;  indeed, 
from-  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  discom- 
posed at  the  thoughts  of  this  interview,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himself  to  a  conquer;or,-iiga;ijist 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms,  in  the  mi^st  of  alicen- 

*  Reddilae  mihi  tandem  sunt  a  Cx'^are  litterae"satts"  liberies.  Ef>. 
Fam.  14.  23. 

Qui  ad  me  ex  ^Egypto  littcras  misit,  ut  eesem-^idem,  •  qm  fufssCm  : 
qui  cum  ipse  Imperatorin  totoimperio  populi  Romani  unus  assetj  esge 
me  alterum  passus  est :  a  quo — concessos  fasces  laureatjo^  tepyi-,  quoad 
tenendos  putavi.     Pro  Ligar.  3.  '     ,         -  i    ^    -..ji . 

f  Sed  mihi  valde  Quintus  gratulatur.     Ad  Att.  xi.-23,        .  C"   ' 

X  Ego  cum  Sallustio  Ciceronem  ad  Ca;sarem  mittpre  cogitabaox, 
lb.  17.  .;^^5.  Z 

De  illius  Alexandria  discessu  nihil  adhuc  rumor<is ;  eoniriique*^- 
nio — itaque  nee  milto,  uj.  coristitufram,;Ciceronerni-rr4i>:.W»;9*3^r., 
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tioiis  and  insolent  rabble  :  for  thougli  he  bad  rea- 
son to  expect  a  kind  reception  from  Ciesar,  yet  he 
hardly  thought  bia  life,  be  says,  worth  begging ; 
since  what  was  given  by  a  master,  might  always 
be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure*.  But,  at  their 
meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :  for  Cassar  no 
sooner  saw  him,  than  he  alighted,  and  ran  to  em- 
brace him ;  and  walked  with  him  alone,  convers- 
ing very  familiarly  for  several  furlongs  f. 

From  this  interview,  Cicero  followed  Caesar  to- 
wards Rome :  he  proposed  to  be  at  Tusculum  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  of  October;  and  wrote  to 
his  wife  to  provide  for  his  reception  there,  with  a 
large  company  of  friends,  who  designed  to  make 
some  stay  with  him:};.  From  Tusculum  he  came 
afterwards  to  the  city,  with  a  resolution  to  spend 
his  time  in  study  and  retreat,  till  the  Republic 
should  be  restored  to  some  tolerable  state ;  havins; 
made  his  peace  again,  as  he  writes  to  Varro,  with 
his  old  friends,  his  books,  who  had  been  out  of 
humor  with  him  for  not  obeying  their  precepts ; 
but,  instead  of  living  quietly  with  them,  as  Varro 
had  done,  committing  himself  to  the  turbulent 
counsels  and  hazards  of  war,  with  faithless  com- 
panions §. 

*  Sed  non  adducor,  quemquam  boni'.m  iillam  salutem  mihi  tanti 
ia'nse  putare,  ut  earn  peterem  ab  illo — Ad  Alt.  xi.  16. 

Sed — ab  hoc  ipso  qu£  dantur,  ut  a  Domino,  rursus  in  ejusdem 
sunt  potestate.     lb.  20. 

t  Pint,  in  Cic. 

X  Ep.  Fam.  14.  20. 

§  Scito  eiiim  me  postcaqiiam  in  iiibeni  venerim,  redisse  cum  vete- 
ribus  amicis,  id  est,  cum  l;bris  nostris  iiigratiain — ignoscunt  mihi,  re- 
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On  Ccesar's  retiini  to  Rome  he  appointed  P.  Va- 
tinius  and  Q.  Fufiiis  Calcnus,  consuls  for  the  three 
last  months  of  the  year :  tliis  was  a  very  unpopidar 
use  of  his  new  power,  which  he  continued,  how- 
ever, to  practise  through  the  rest  of  his  reign; 
creating  these  first  magistrates  of  the  state,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  ancient  forms,  or  recourse 
to  the  people,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  which 
gave  a  sensible  disgust  to  the  city,  and  an  early 
specimen  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  de- 
signed to  govern  them. 
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About  the  end  of  the  year,  Cfcsar  embarked  for 
Afric,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Scipio,  and  the 
other  Pompeian  generals,  who,  assisted  by  king 
Juba,  held  the  possession  of  that  province  with  a 
vast  army.  As  he  was  sacrificing  for  the  success 
of  this  voyage,  the  victim  happened  to  break  loose, 
and  run  away  from  the  altar;  which  being  looked 
upon  as  an  unlucky  omen,  the  aruspex  admonished 
him  not  to  sail  before  the  winter  solstice:  but  he 
took  ship  directly,  in  contempt  of  the  admonition; 
and,  by  that  means,  as  Cicero  says,  came  upon  his 
enemies  unprepared ;  and  before  they  had  drawn 
together  all  their  forces  *.     Upon  his  leaving  the 

vacant  in  consuetudinem  pristinam,  tcqtie,  quod  in  ea  permanseris, 
sapientiorein,  quam  me  dicunt  fuisse,  &c.    Ep.  Fain.  9-  1. 

*  Quid?  ipse  Casar,  cum  a  sunimo  haruspice  moneretur,  ne  in 
Africam  ante  brumam  transinitteret,  nonne  transmisit?  quod  ni 
fecisset,  uno  in  loco  onines  advcisariorutn  copi»  convenissent — De 
Divin.  2.  24. 
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city,  he  declared  himself  consul,  together  with  M. 
Lepidus,  for  the  \Tar  ensuing;  and  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Hither  Gaul  to  M,  Brutus;  of 
Greece,  to  Servius  Sulpicius ;  the  first  of  whom 
liad  been  in  arms  against  him  at  Pharsalia;  and  the 
second  was  a  favorer,  likewise,  of  the  Pompeian 
cause,  and  a  great  friend  of  Cicero,  yet  seems  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  war  *. 

The  African  war  now  held  the  whole  empire  in 
suspense ;  Scipio's  name  was  thought  ominous  and 
invincible  on  that  ground :  but  Avhile  the  general 
attention  was  employed  on  the  expectation  of  some 
decisive  blow,  Cicero,  dcspairingof  any  good  from 
either  side,  chose  to  live  retired,  and  out  of  sight; 
and,  wdiether  in  the  city  or  the  country,  shut  him- 
self up  with  his  books ;  which,  as  he  often  says, 
had  hitherto  been  the  diversion  only,  but  were 
now  become  the  support  of  his  life  j".     In  this  hu- 

Ciim  immolanti  aufngisset  liostia  profcctionem  adversus  Scipionem 
Si  Jiibam  non  distulit — Sueton.  J.  Css.  59. 

Hirtius,  in  his  account  of  this  wiir,  says,  that  Cssar  embarked  at 
Lilybjeuni  for  Afric  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  Jan.  [De  Bell.  Afric. 
init.]  That  is,  on  the  27th  of  our  December :  whereas  Cicero,  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  dcclarts  him  to  have  passed  over  before  the  sol- 
stice on  the  shortest  day.     But  this  seeming  contradiction  is  entirely 
owing  to  a  cause  already  intimated,  the  great  confusioii  that  was  in- 
troduced,  at  this  time,    into  the  Roman  kalendar,    by   which  the 
months  were  all  transported  from  their  stated  seasons;  so  that  the  27th 
of  December,  on  which,  according  to  their  computation,  Caesar  em- 
barked, was  in  reality  coincident,  or  the  same  with  our  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  consequently  above  two  months  before  the  solstice,  or  short- 
est day.     All  which  is  clearly  and  accurately  explained  in  a  learned 
dissertation,  published  by  a  person  of  eminent  mf-rit  in  the  imiversity 
of  Cambridge,    who  chuses  to  conceal  his  name.     See   Bibliothcc. 
Literar.  N°.  VIII.  Lor.d.  1724.  4lo. 
*  Brutum  Gallia;  prcfecit ;  Sulpicium  GiTcia^.     Ep.  Fam.  6.   6, 
t  A  quibus  antea  delectationein  moflo  pelebamus,  nunc  vero  etiani 
salutem.     3ip.  Fam,  9.  2. 
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rnor  of  study,  he  entered  into  ii  close  friendship 
and  correspondence  of  letters  with  M.  Tercntius 
Varro;  a  friendship  equally  valued  on  both  sides, 
and,  at  Varro's  desire,  immortalized  by  the  mutual 
dedication  of  their  learned  works  to  each  other ; 
of  Cicero's  Academic  Questions  to  Varro  ;  of  Var-^ 
ro's  Treatise  on  the  Latin  Tongue,  to  Ckcro. 
Varro  was  a  senator  of  the  hriit  distinction,  both 
for  birth  and  merit;  esteemed  the  most  learned 
man  of  Rome;  and  though  now  above  fourscore 
years  old,  yet  continued  still  writing  and  pubhsh- 
ing  books  to  his  eighty-eighth  year*.  He  was 
Pompey's  lieutenant  in  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  but,  after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius,  quitted  his  arms,  and  retired  to  his  studies; 
so  that  his  present  circumstances  wTre  not  very 
different  from  tliose  of  Cicero ;  who,  in  all  his  let- 
ters to  him,  bewails,  with  great  freedom,  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  state ;  and  proposes  that  they  should 
live  together  in  a  strict  communication  of  studies, 
and  avoid,  at  least,  the  sight,  if  not  the  tongues 
of  men  ;  yet  so,  that,  if  their  new  masters  should 
call  for  their  help  towards  settling  the  Republic, 
they  should  run  with  pleasure,  and  assist,  not  only 
as  architects,  but  even  as  masons,  to  build  it  up 
again  :  or  if  nobody  would  employ  them,  should 
write  and  read  the  best  forms  of  government,  and 
as  the  learned  ancients  had  done  before  them, 
serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the  senate  and  fo- 

*  Nisi  M.  Varronem  scircm  octogesiino  octavo  vita;  anno  prodi- 
di56e,  &c.    Plin.  Hist.  29.  4. 
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rum,  yet  by  their  books  and  studies,  and  by  com- 
posing treatises  of  morals  and  laws*. 

In  this  retreat,  he  wrote  hi.s  book  of  OratorLal 
Partitions,  or  the  art  of  ordering  and  distributing 
the  parts  of  an  oration,  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the 
best  manner  to  their  proper  end,  of  moving  and 
persuading-  an  audience.  It  was  written  for  the 
instruction  of  his  son,  now  about  eighteen  years 
old,  but  seems  to  have  been  the  rude  draught  only 
of  what  he  intended,  or  not  to  have  been  finished, 
at  least  to  his  satisfaction  ;  since  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  any  of  his  letters,  as  of  all  his  other 
pieces  which  were  prepared  for  the  public. 

Another  fruit  of  this  leisure  was  his  dialogue  on 
famous  orators,  called  Brutus,  in  which  he  gives  a 
short  character  of  all  who  had  ever  flourished^ 
either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  reputation  of 
eloquence,  dbwn  to  his  own  times :  and  as  he  ge- 
nerally touches  the  principal  points  of  each  man's 
life;  so  an  attentive  reader  may  find  in  it  an  epi- 
tome, as  it  were,  of  the  Roman  history.  The  con- 
ference is  supposed  to  be  held  with  Brutus  and 
Atticus,  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Rome,  under  the 
statue  of  Plato  t,  whom  he  always  admired,  and 
usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of  his  dialogues ; 
and  in  this  seems   to  have  copied  from  him  the 

*  Non  deesse  si  quis  adhibere  volet,  non  modo  ut  Architectos, 
verura  etiam  ut  fabros,  ad  sdificandam  Bempiib.  &  potius  libenter 
acciirrere  ;  si  nemo  utetur  opera,  tamen  &  scribere  &  legere  m-o^Hsict^  ; 
&  si  minus  in  curia  atque  in  foro,  at  in  litteris  &  libris,  ut  doctissimi 
veteres  fecerunt,  navaie  Rem  pub.  &  de  moribus  &  legibus  qujcrere. 
Mihi  li3Ec  videntur.     Ep.  Fam.  9.  2. 

f  Ciun  idem  placuisset  illis,  turn  in  pratulo,  propter  Platouis  Statuam 
€onsedimus — Brut.  28. 
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very  form  of  his  cloii1)le  title  ;  Brutus,  or  of  Fa- 
mous Orators ;  taken  from  the  speaker  and  the 
subject,  as  in  Plato's  piece,  called  Phiedon,  or  of 
the  Soul.  This  work  was  intended  as  a  supple- 
ment, or  a  fourth  book  to  the  three  which  he  had 
before  published  on  the  complete  orator.  But 
though  it  was  prepared  and  finished  at  this  time, 
Avhilc  Cato  was  living,  as  it  is  intimated  in  some 
parts  of  it,  yet,  as  it  appears  from  the  preface,  it 
was  not  made  public  till  the  year  following,  after 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 
-  As,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  we  found  Cicero 
in  debt  to  Csesar,  so  we  now  meet  with  several 
hints,  in  his  letters,  of  Caesar's  being  indebted  to 
him.  It  arose,  probably,  from  a  mortgage  that 
Cicero  had  upon  the  confiscated  estate  of  some 
Pompeian,  which  Caesar  had  seized  :  but  of  what 
kind  soever  it  was,  Cicero  was  in  pain  for  his  mo- 
ney :  he  saw  but  three  ways,  he  says,  of  getting  it; 
by  purchasing  the  estate  at  C'^sar's  auction,  or 
.taking  an  assignment  on  the  purchaser,  or  com- 
pounding for  half  with  the  brokers  or  money-job- 
bers of  those  times,  who  wouki  advance  the  money 
on  those  terms.  The  first  he  declares  to  be  base, 
and  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  debt,  than  touch 
any  thing  confiscated  :  the  second  he  thought  ha- 
zardous, and  that  nobody  would  pay  any  thing  in 
such  uncertain  times  :  the  third  he  liked  the  best, 
but  desires  Atticus's  advice  upon  it*. 

He  now  at  last  parted  with  his  wife  Terentia, 

•  *  NoiTieii  illiid,  (juod  a  C^csare,  tres  habet  conditiones ;  aut  cm- 
t'lonem  ab  hasta;  (perdere  malo: — )   aut  delegationem  a  mancipe. 
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whose  humor  and  conduct  had  long*  heen  uneasy 
to  him :  tliis  drew  upon  him  some  censure,  for 
putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  Hved  with  him  above 
thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and 
fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  ex- 
tremely dear  to  him.  i3ut  she  was  a  woman  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  spirit,  expensive  and  ne- 
gligent in  her  private  affairs,  busy  and  intriguing 
in  the  public,  and,  in  the  height  of  her  husband's 
power,  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  all  his  favors.  He  had  easily  borne 
her  perversencss,  in  the  vigor  of  health,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  his  fortunes;  but,  in  a  declin- 
ing life,  soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
titications  from  abroad,  the  want  of  ease  and  quiet 
at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him ;  the  di- 
vorce, however,  was  not  likely  to  cure  the  diihcul- 
ties  in  which  her  management  had  involved  him  : 
for  she  had  brought  him  a  great  fortune,  which 
was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at  parting :  this  made 
a  second  mari'iage  necessary,  in  order  to  repair  the 
ill  state  of  his  affairs  ;  and  his  friends,  of  both  sexes, 
were  busy  in  providing  a  tit  match  for  him.  Seve- 
ral parties  were  proposed  to  him,  and,  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  the  great,  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  an  inclination :  but  a  pru- 
dential regard  to  the  times,  and  the  envy  and  ruin 
under  which  that  family  then  lay,  induced  him, 
probably,  to  drop  it*.     What  gave  his  enemies  the 

annua  die:  (qiiis  erit,    cui    credani  ? — )    aut  Vectenl   conditionem, 
seinisse,  a-yJ-^M  igitiir.     Ad  Alt.  12.  3. 

*  De  Pompeii  niagni  lilia  tibi  rescripsi,  nihil  me  hoc  tempore  cogi' 
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greater  liandle  to  rally  him  was,  his  marrying  a 
handsome  young  woman,  named  Publilia,  of  an 
age  disproportioned  to  his  own,  to  wliom  he  was 
guardian ;  but  she  was  well  allied,  and  rich  :  cir- 
cumstances very  convenient  to  him  at  this  time, 
as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  congra- 
tulated with  him  on  his  marriage. 

"  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,"  says  he,  "  for 
"  what  I  have  done,  I  know  you  wish  it :  but  I 
"  should  not  have  taken  any  new  step  in  such 
*'  wretched  times,  if,  at  my  return,  I  had  not 
*'  found  my  private  affairs  in  no  better  condition 
"  than  those  of  the  Republic.  For  when,  through 
"  the  wickedness  of  those,  who,  for  my  infinite 
*'  kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have  had  the  greatest 
"  concern  for  my  welfare,  I  found  no  safety  or  ease 
*'  from  their  intrigues  and  perfidy  within  my  own 
*'  walls,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  myself  by 
*'  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances  against  the  treachery 
*^  of  the  old*" 

tare.  Alteram  vero  illam,  quaiii  tu  scribis,  puto  nosti.  Nihil  vidi 
fcedius.     lb.  12.  11. 

*  Ep.  Fam.  4.  14. 

In  cases  of  divorce,  where  there  were  children,  it  was  the  custom  for 
each  parly  to  make  a  settlement,  by  will,  on  their  common  offspring, 
proportionable  to  their  several  estates:  which  is  the  meaning  of  Cice- 
ro's pressing  Atlicus  so  often,  in  his  letters,  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of 
making  her  will,  and  depositing  it  in  safe  hands.  Ad  Att.  xi.  21, 
22,  24  :  xii.  18. 

Terentia  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  three 
years;  [Val.  Max.  8.  13.  Din.  Hist.  7.  48.]  and  took,  as  St.  Jerome 
Bays,  for  her  second  husband,  Cicero's  enemy,  Sallust;  and  Messala 
for  her  third.  Dio  Ca^sius  gives  her  a  fourth,  Vibius  Rufus  ;  who 
was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  valued  iiimsclf  for  the  posses- 
sion of  two  things,  which  had  belonged  to  the  two  greatest  men  of  the 
age  before  hiin,  Cicero's  wife,  and  Caesar's  chair,  in  which  he  was 
killed.     Dio,  p.  612.  Hieron.  Op.  To.  4.  par.  2.  p.  190. 
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Csesar  returned  victorious  from  Afric,  about  the 
end  of  July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he 
spent  some  days  ;  upon  which  Cicero  says,  plea- 
santly, in  a  letter  to  Varro,  he  had  never  seen  that 
farm  of  his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the  worst 
that  he  has,  he  docs  not  yet  despise  *.  The  un- 
certain event  of  the  African  war  had  kept  the  se- 
nate under  some  reserve ;  but  they  now  began  to 
push  their  flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  decen- 
cy, and  decreed  more  extravagant  honors  to  Ca3- 
sar,  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man,  which 
Cicero  oft  rallies  with  great  spirit ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  bear  no  part  in  that  servile  adulation, 
was  treating  about  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Na- 
ples, for  a  pretence  of  retiring  still  farther  and 
oftner  from  Rome.  But  his  friends,  who  knew 
his  impatience  under  their  present  subjection,  and 
the  free  way  of  speaking  which  he  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge, were  in  some  pain  lest  he  should  forfeit 
the  good  graces  of  Ca?sar,  and  his  favorites,  and 
provoke  them  too  far  by  the  keenness  of  his  rail- 
lery f.     They  pressed  him  to  accommodate  himself 

*  Illud  enim  adhuc  prxdiuni  suum  non  inspexit :  nee  ullum  habet 
deterius,  sed  tanu'ii  non  conteninit.     Ep.  Fam.  9.  7. 

-j-  Some  of  his  jests  on  Cajsar's  administration  are  still  preserved ; 
which  shew,  that  his  friends  had  reason  enough  to  admonish  him  to  be 
more  upon  his  guard.  Ca;sar  had  a(ivanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated 
mimic  actor,  to  the  order  of  knights ;  but  when  lie  stept  from  the 
stage  into  the  theatre,  to  take  his  place  on  tiie  equestrian  benche.s, 
none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  seat  among  them.  As  he  wSs 
marching  oft",  therefore,  with  disgrace,  happening  to  pass  near  Cicero, 
"  1  would  make  room  for  you,  here,"  says  Cicero,  "  on  our  bench, 
"  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crowded  ,"  alluding  to  Cajsar's 
filling  up  the  senate  also  with  the  scum  of  his  creatures,  and  even 
with  strangers  and  barbarians.  At  another  time,  being  desired  by  a 
friend,  in  a  public  company,  to  procure  for  his  son  the  rank  of  a  sena- 
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to  tlic  times,  and  to  use  more  eaution  in  his  dis- 
course, and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  especially 
when  Ca.\sar  was  there,  who  would  interpret  the 
distance  and  retreat  which  he  aliected,  as  a  proof 
of  his  aversion  to  him. 

But  his  ansM'ers,  on  this  occasion,  will  shew  the 
real  state  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  towards 
Ceesar,  as  well  as  of  Caesar's  towards  him.  Writing 
on  this  subject  to  Papirius  Psetus,  he  says,  "You 
"  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive,  that  it  Avill  not  be 
"  allowed  to  me,  as  I  thought  it  might  be,  to  quit 
*'  these  aftairs  of  the  cit}^ :  you  tell  me  of  Catulus, 
"  and  those  times;  but  what  similitude  have  they 
*'  to  these?  I  myself  was  unwilling,  at  that  time, 
"  to  stir  from  the  guard  of  the  state  ;  for  I  then 
"  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the  rudder,  but  am 
"  now  scarce  thought  worthy  to  work  at  the  pump  : 
"  would  the  senate,  think  you,  pass  fewer  decrees, 
*'  if  I  should  live  at  Naples  ?  While  I  am  still  at 
*'  B,ome,  and  attend  the  forum,  their  decrees  are  all 
"  drawn  at  our  friend's  house ;  and,  whenever  it 
"  comes  into  his  head,  my  name  is  set  down,  as 
"  if  present  at  drawing  them  ;  so  that  I  hear  from 
*'  Armenia  and  Syria  of  decrees,  said  to  be  made 
"  at  my  motion,  of  which  I  had  never  heard 
"  a  syllable  at  home.     Do  not  take  me  to  be  in 

tor,  in  one  of  the  corporate  towns  of  Italy,  "he  shall  have  it,"  says 
he,  "  if  you  please,  at  Rome ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  at  Pompeii." 
An  acquaintance,  likewise,  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  him,  and  being  asked  what  business  had  brought  him  to 
Rome,  said,  that  he  was  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  C'jesar,  to  intercede 
with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  country;  upon  which,  Cicero  replied, 
"  if  you  succeed,  you  shall  be  an  ambassador  also  for  us."  Macrob^ 
Saturn,  2.  3.  Sueton.  c.  76, 
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"  jest ;  for  I  assure  you  that  I  have  received  letters 
"  from  kings,  from  tlie  remotest  parts  of  tlie  earth, 
"  to  thank  me  for  giving  them  the  title  of  king; 
"  when,  so  far  from  knowing  that  any  such  title 
"  had  been  decreed  to  them,  I  knew  not  even 
"  that  there  were  any  such  men  in  being.  What 
"  is  tlien  to  be  done?  Avhy  as  long  as  our  master 
"  of  manners  continues  here,  I  will  follow  your 
"  advice ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  I  will  run 
"  away  to  your  mushrooms,  &c.  *" 

In  another  letter,  "  since  you  express,"  says  he, 
"  such  a  concern  for  me  in  yout  last,  be  assured 
*'  my  dear  Psetus,  that  whatever  can  be  done  by 
"  art,  (for  it  is  not  enough  to  act  with  prudence, 
"  some  artifice  also  nuist  now  be  employed),  yet 
"  whatever,  I  say,  can  be  done  by  art,  towards 
"  acquiring  their  good  graces,  I  have  already  done 
*'  it  with  the  greatest  care ;  nor,  as  I  believe,  with- 
"  out  success :  for  I  am  so  much  courted  by  all, 
"  who  are  in  any  degi  ee  of  favor  Avith  Ciesar,  that 
"  I  begin  to  fancy  that  they  love  me  :  and  though 
"real  love  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  false, 
"  except  in  the  case  of  danger,  by  which  the  sin- 
"  cerity  of  it  may  be  tried,  as  of  gold  by  fire;  for 
"  all  other  marks  are  common  to  both ;  yet  I 
"  have  one  argument  to  persuade  me  that  they 
*'  really  love  me ;  because  both  my  condition  and 
"  theirs  is  such,  as  puts  them  under  no  temptation 
*'  to  dissemble :  and  as  for  him,  who  has  all  power, 

*  Ep.  Fam.  9.  15.  Priefectus  niorum,  or  master  of  the  public 
manners,  was  one  of  the  new  titles  wluch  the  senate  had  decreed  tci 
Ca;sar. 
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"  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  any  thing-,  unless  that 
"  all  things  hecome  of  course  uncertain,  when  jus- 
"  tice  and  riirht  are  once  deserted  ;  nor  can  we  he 
"  sure  of  any  thing  that  depends  on  the  will,  not 
"  to  say  the  passion  of  another.  Yet  I  have  not, 
"  in  any  instance,  particularly  offended  him,  but 
"  behaved  myself  all  along  with  the  greatest  mo- 
"  deration  :  for,  as  once  I  took  it  to  be  my  duty 
"  to  speak  my  mind  freely  in  that  city,  which 
"  owed  its  freedom  to  me;  so  now,  since  that  is 
"  lost,  to  speak  nothing  that  may  offend  him,  or 
"  his  principal  friends  :  but  if  I  Avould  avoid  all 
"  offence,  of  things  said  facetiously,  or  by  way  of 
"  raillery,  I  must  give  up  all  reputation  of  v\'it ; 
"  which  I  would  not  refuse  to  do,  if  I  could.  Eut 
"  as  to  Cassar  himself,  he  has  a  very  ])iercing 
"judgment;  and  as  your  brother  Servius,  whom 
"  I  take  to  have  been  an  excellent  critic,  would 
*'  readily  say,  '  this  verse  is  not  Plautus's,  that 
*'  verse  is ;'  having  formed  his  ears,  by  great  use, 
"  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of 
"  different  poets,  so  Caesar,  I  hear,  who  has  al- 
*'  ready  collected  some  volumes  of  apophthegms, 
"  if  any  thing  be  brought  to  him  for  mine, 
"  which  is  not  so,  presently  rejects  it :  which  he 
"  now  docs  the  more  easily,  because  his  friends 
"  live  almost  continually  with  me ;  and  in  the  varie- 
"  ty  of  discourse,  when  any  thing  drops  from  me, 
"  which  they  take  to  have  some  humor  or  spirit 
"  in  it,  they  carry  it  always  to  him,  with  the 
"  other  news  of  the  town,  for  such  are  his  orders  : 
"  so  that  if  he  hears  any  thing  besides  of  mine. 
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*'  from  other  persons,  be  does  not  regard  it.  I 
*Miave  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  your  example 
*'  of  .Enomaus,  though  aptly  apphed  from  Accius: 
"  for  what  is  the  envy  whicli  you  speak  of?  or 
"  what  is  there  in  me  to  be  envied  now?  but  sup- 
"  pose  there  was  everything:  it  has  been  thecon- 
*'  staiit  opinion  of  philosophers,  the  only  men,  in 
"  my  judgment,  who  have  a  right  notion  of  virtue, 
"  that  a  wise  man  has  nothing  more  to  answer  for, 
"  than  to  keep  himself  free  from  guilt ;  of  which  I 
"  take  myself  to  be  clear,  on  a  donble  account ; 
''  because  I  both  pursued  those  measures  which 
^'  were  the  justest,  and  when  I  saw  that  I  had  not 
"  strength  enough  to  carry  them,  did  not  think 
"  it  my  business  to  contend  by  force  with  those 
*'  who  were  too  strong  for  me.  It  is  certain,  there- 
"  fore,  that  I  cannot  be  blamed,  in  what  concerns 
"  the  part  of  a  good  citizen :  all  that  is  now  left, 
"  is  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing  foolishly  and  rashly 
"  against  the  men  in  power;  which  I  take  also  to 
"  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  As  for  the  rest,  what 
*'  people  may  report  to  be  said  by  me,  or  how  he 
"  may  take  it,  or  with  what  sincerity  those  live 
"  with  me,  who  now  so  assiduously  court  me,  it  is 
*^  not  in  my  power  to  answer.  I  comfort  myself, 
**  therefore,  with  the  consciousness  of  my  forn":er 
"  conduct,  and  the  moderation  of  my  present ;  and 
"  shall  apply  your  similitude  from  Accius,  not  only 
"  to  the  case  of  envy,  but  of  fortune,  which  I  con- 
"  sider  as  light  and  weak,  and  what  ought  to  be 
"  repelled  by  a  firm  and  great  mind,  as  waves  by  a 
"  rock.     For  since  the  Greek  history  is  full  of  ex- 
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''  amplcs,  how  tbcAviscst  men  liave  fiidiired  tyran- 
**  nies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse;  antl  w  lien  tlicir  ci- 
"  ties  were  enslaved;  have  hvcd  tlicni.sc-lves,  in  some 
"  measure  free,  A\hy  may  not  I  think  it  possible  to 
"  maintain  my  rank  so,  as  ncitlier  to  offend  the 
"  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my  own  dii>-nity  *? — &c."^ 
Pgetus  having  heard,  that  Ciusar  was  going  to 
divide  some  kinds  in  his  neiglibaurhood  to  the 
sohhers,  began  to  be  afraid  for  Ins  own  estate,  and 
writes  to  Cicero,  to  know  liow  far  that  distribution 
\vould  extend  :  to  Mdiicli  Cicero  answers ;  "  Arc 
"  not  you  a  pleasant  fellow,  who,  when  Balbus  has 
"  just  been  with  you,  ask  me  what  will  become  of 
"  those  towns  and  their  lands?  as  if  either  I  knew 
"  any  thing,  that  Balbus  docs  not ;  or  if  at  any 
"  time  I  chance  to  know  any  thing,  I  do  not 
''  know  it  from  him :  nay,  it  is  your  part  rather,  if 
"  you  love  me,  to  let  me  know  what  will  become 
"  of  me :  for  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  have 
''  learnt  it  from  him,  either  sober,  or  at  least  when 
"  drunk.  But  as  for  me,  my  dear  Pietus,  I  have 
"  done  enquiring  about  those  things  :  first,  because 
*■'■  we  have  already  lived  near  four  years  by  clear 
"  gain,  as  it  were;  if  that  can  be  called  gain,  or 
"  this  life,  to  outlive  the  Republic  :  secondly,  bc- 
"  cause  I  myself  seem  to  know  what  will  happen ; 
"for  it  will  be  whatever  pleases  the  strongest; 
"  which  must  always  be  decided  by  arms :  it  is  our 
"  part,  therefore,  to  be  content  with  what  is  al- 
'^  lowed  to  us  :  he  who  cannot  submit  to  this,  ought 

*Ep.  Fam.  9.  10. 
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'*  to  have  chosen  death.  They  arc  now  measuring 
"  the  fields  of"  Veite  and  Capenx :  this  is  not  far 
"  from  Tusculum  :  yet  I  fear  nothing:  I  enjoy  it 
*'  whilst  I  may:  wish  that  I  always  may;  but  if  it 
*'  should  happen  otherwise,  yet  since,  with  all  mv 
*'  courage  and  philosophy,  I  have  thought  it  best 
"  to  live,  I  cannot  but  have  an  affection  for  him 
*'  by  whose  benefit  I  hold  that  life:  Mdio,  if  he  has 
"  an  inclination  to  restore  the  Republic,  as  hehim- 
*'  self,  perhaps,  may  desire,  and  we  all  ought  to 
"  wish,  yet  he  has  linked  himself  so  with  others, 
"  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  would. 
"  But  I  proceed  too  far ;  for  I  am  writing  to  you  : 
*'  be  assured,  liowever,  of  tliis,  that  not  only  I, 
"  who  have  no  part  in  their  counsels,  but  even  the 
"  chief  himself,  does  not  know  what  will  happen. 
"  We  are  slaves  to  him,  he  to  the  times  :  so  neither 
"  can  he  know  what  the  times  will  require,  nor  we 
*'  what  he  may  intend*,"  Sec. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Cajsarian  party,  who  courted 
Cicero  so  much  at  this  time,  were  Balbus,  Oppius, 
Matins,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Doiabella  :  they  were  all  in 
the  first  conhdence  with  Ciesar,  yet  professed  the 
utmost  affection  for  Cicero ;  were  every  morning 
at  his  levee,  and  perpetually  engaging  him  to  sup 
with  them;  and  the  two  last  employed  themselves 
in  a  daily  exercise  of  declaiming  at  his  house,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  instruction ;  of  which  he  gives 
tlie  following  account,  in  his  familiar  way,  to  Par- 
tus :  "  Hirtius  and  Doiabella  are  my  scholars  in 
^^. speaking;  my  masters  in  eating:  for  you  have 

*  Ep.  Fam,  9.  17. 
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''  heard,  I  guess,  liow  they  declaim  with  me,  I  sup 
"  with  them."  In  another  letter  he  tells  him,  that 
as  king  Dionysius,  when  driven  out  of  Syracuse, 
turned  school-master  at  Corinth,  so  he,  having  lost 
his  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now  opened  a 
school — to  which  he  merrily  invites  Paetus,  with 
the  offer  of  a  seat  and  cushion  next  to  himself,  as 
his  usher*.  But  to  Varro,  more  seriously,  "  I  ac- 
"  quainted  you,"  says  he,  "  before,  that  I  am  inti- 
"  mate  with  them  all,  and  assist  at  their  councils: 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not — for  it  is  not 
"  the  same  thing  to  bear  what  must  be  borne,  and 
"  to  approve  what  ought  not  to  be  approved." 
And  again :  "  I  do  not  forbear  to  sup  with  those 
*'  who  now  rule:  what  can  I  do?  we  must  com- 
*'  ply  with  the  times  f." 

The  only  use  which  he  made  of  all  this  favor 
was,  to  screen  himself  from  any  particular  calamity 
in  the  general  misery  of  the  times,  and  to  serve 
those  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from  their 
country  and  their  families,  for  their  adherence  to 
that  cause,  which  he  himself  had  espoused.  Caesar 
was  desirous,  indeed,  to  engage  him  in  his  measures, 

*  Hirtiiim  ego  &  Dolabellam  dicendi  discipiilos  habeo,  ccenandi 
magistros  :  piito  enim  te  audisse — illos  apud  me  declamitare,  me  apud 
COS  coenitare.     lb.  16. 

Ut  Dionysius  Tyrannus,  cum  Syracusis  pulsus  csset,  Corinthi  dici- 
tur  ludum  aperuisse,  sic  ego — amisso  regno  forensi,  ludum  quasi  ha- 
bere ccEperim — sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo,  tanquam  hypodidasculo,  prox- 
ima:  earn  pulvinus  sequetur.     lb.  18. 

f  Ostentavi  tibi,  me  istis  esse  familiarem,  &  consiliis  eorum  inte- 
resse.  Quod  ego  cur  nolim  nihil  video,  Non  enim  est  idem,  ferre 
si  quid  ferendum  est,  &  probare,  si  quid  probandum  non  est. 
lb.  G. 

Non  desino  apud  istos,  qui  nunc  dominantur,  ccenitare.  Quid 
faciam  ?  tempori  serviendum  est.     lb.  7. 
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and  attach  him  insensibly  to  his  interests  :  but  he 
would  bear  no  part  in  an  administration,  established 
on  the  ruins  of  his  country ;  nor  ever  cared  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  affairs,  or  to  enquire  what 
they  w^re  doing :  so  that,  whenever  he  entered 
into  their  councils,  as  he  signifies  above  to  Varro, 
it  was  only  when  the  case  of  some  exiled  friend 
required  it,  for  whose  service  he  scrupled  no  pains 
of  soliciting,  and  attending  even  Ccesar  himself; 
though  he  was  sometimes  shocked,  as  he  complains, 
by  the  difficulty  of  access,  and  the  indignity  of 
waiting  in  an  antichamber;  not,  indeed,  through 
Cassar's  fault,  who -was  always' 'ready  to  give  him 
audience,  but  ffom  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs, 
by  whose  hands  all  the  favors  of  the  empire  were 
dispensed*.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Ampius,  whose 
pardon  he  had  procured, — "  I  have  solicited  your 
"  cause,"  says  he,  "  more  eagerly  than  my  present 
"  situation  would  well  justify  :  for  my  desire  to  see 
"  you,  and  my  constant  love  for  you,  most  assidu- 
^'  ously  CLdtivated  on  your  part,  over-ruled  all  re- 
"  gard  to  the  present  weak  condition  of  my  power 
"  and  interest.  Every  thing  that  relates  to  your 
"  return  and  safety  is  promised,  confirmed,  fixed, 
"  and  ratified  :  I  saw,  knew,  was  present  at  every 
"  step  :  for,  by  good  luck,  I  have  all  Csesar's  friends 
*'  engaged  to  me  by  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend- 
"  ship ;  so  that,  next  to  him,  they  pay  the  first  re- 
"  gard   to  me.     Pansa,    Hirtius,    Balbus,    Oppius, 

*  Quod  si  tardius  fit  quam  volumiis,  magnis  occupalionibus  ejus, 
a  quo  omnia  petuntur,  aditus  ad  euin  difficilioies  fuerunt. — Ep,  Fam. 
6.  13. 
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"  INIatius,  Postunuus,  take  all  occasions  to  give  me 
"  proof  of  their  singular  affection.  If  this  had 
"  been  sought  and  procured  by  me,  I  should  have 
*'  no  reason,  as  things  now  stand,  to  repei^t  of  my 
"  pains  :  but  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  view 
"  of  serving  the  times;  I  had  an  intimacy  of  long 
"  standing  with  them  all ;  and  never  gave  over 
"  soliciting  them  on  your  behalf:  I  found  Pansa, 
"  however,  the  readiest  of  them  all  to  serve  you, 
"and  oblige  me;  who  has  not  only  an  interest, 
"  but  author! t}'  with  Caesar,  &c.*" 

But  while  he  was  thus  caressed  by  Caesar's 
friends,  he  was  not  less  followed,  we  may  imagine, 
bj  the  friends  of  the  Republic  :  these  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  patron  of  their  liberty, 
whose  counsels,  if  they  had  been  followed,  would 
have  preserved  it,  and  whose  authority  gave  them 
the  only  hopes,  that  were  left,  ofrecovering.it:  so 
that  his  house  was  as  much  frequented,  and  his 
levee  as  much  crowded,  as  ever ;  since  people  now 
flocked,  he  says,  to  see  a  good  citizen,  as  a  sort  of 
rarity  j.  In  another  letter,  giving  a  short  account 
of  his  way  of  life,  he  says  : — "  Early  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  I  receive  the  compliments  of  many  honest 
"  men,  but  melancholy  ones,  as  well  as  of  tliese  gay 
'•  conquerors ;  who  shew  indeed  a  ver}'^  officious 
"  and  affectionate  regard  to  me.  When  these  visits 
"  are  over,  I  shut  m\  self  up  in  my  library,  either 
'■  to  write  or  read  :  Here  some,  also,  come  to  hear 

*  lb.  6.  12. 

f  Cum  salutation"!  nos  dedimus  ainicorum  ;  quse  fit  hoc  etiam  fre- 
quentius,  quam  solebat,  quod  quasi  avem  albam,  videntur  bene  sen- 
tientcm  civcm  videre,  abdo  me  in  Bibliotliecam.     lb.  7.  2S. 
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"  me,  as  aman  of  lenming,  because  I  am  somcwliat 
^'  more  learned  than  they  :  tiie  rest  of  my  time  I 
"  ffive  to  the  care  of  mv  bodv :  for  I  have  now 
*'  bewailed  my  country  longer,  and  more  heavily, 
"  than  any  mother  e\er  bewailed  her  only  son  *."' 

It  is  certain,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
Republic  so  particularly  engaged,  both  b}^  principle 
and  interest,  to  wkh  well  to  its  Hbcrty,  or  who  had 
so  much  to  lose  by  the  subvertion  of  it  as  he :  for, 
as  long  *as  it  was  governed  by  ci\'il  methods,  and 
stood  upon  the  foundation  of  its  laws,  he  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  first  citiz-en  in  it ;  had  the  chief  in- 
fluence in  the  senate;  the  chief  autliority  with  the 
.people:  and,  as  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  were 
-grounded  on  the  peace  of  his  country,  so  all  liis 
labors  and  studies  were  perpetually  applied  to  tlic 
promotion  of  it :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  in  tite 
pi^sent  situation  of  the  cit}^,  oppressed  by  arfn«, 
.and  a  tyrannical  power,  to  find  him  so  particu- 
larly impatient  under  the  conunon  misery,  and:  ex- 
pressing so  keen  a  sense  of  the  diminution  of  his 
dignity,  and  the  disgrace  of  serving,  where  he  harl 
been  used  to  govern. 

Cc^sar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew  hi,s 
temper  and  principles  to  be  irreconcileable  ito  his 
usurped  dominion,  yet,  out   of  friendship   to  tJie 

*  Hsc  igitiir  est  nunc  vita  nostra. ,  Maqe  gahitamiis  donii  &  bones 
vii'os  multos,  sed  tristes,  ci:  hos  la-tos  victores  ;  qui  nit  quidcfn'-^^t- 
officioie  &  jjfranianter  observant;  Ubi  salutatio  deiiu^it,  littc7!->  m« 
involvo,  aut  scribo  aut  k^go,  Venitint  etiam  ([ui  mv  audiunt,  quasi 
doctum  honiineni,  quia  pauUo  sum,  ()uam-ipst;'.'docti'or.  ln^i^  cor- 
pori  onine  tempus  datur.  F.itriam  eluxi  jam  graviui  6i  diutius  quam 
ulla  muter  unicum  Idium.     Ep.  Fam,  y.  '^0.  * 
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TiKui,  and  a  reverence  for  liis  character,  was  de- 
termined to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  humanity  ; 
and,  by  all  the  marks  of  personal  favor,  to  make 
his  life  not  only  tolerable,  but  easy  to  him  :  yet, 
all  that  he  coidd  do,  had  no  other  effect  on  Ci- 
cero, than  to  make  him  think  and  speak  some- 
times favorably  of  the  natural  clemency  of  their 
master;  and  to  entertain  some  hopes  from  it,  that 
he  would  one  day  be  persuaded  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic liberty:  but,  exclusive  of  that  hope,  he  never 
mentions  his  government,  but  as  a  real  tyranny  : 
or  his  person,  in  an}^  other  style,  than  as  the  op- 
pressor of  his  country. 

But  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof,  at  this  time,  of 
his  being  no  temporiser,  by  writing  a  book  in  praise 
of  Cato ;  which  he  publislied  within  a  few  months 
after  Cato's  death.  He  seems  to  have  been  left  a 
guardian  to  Cato's  son  ;  as  he  was  also  to  young 
Lucullus,  Cato's  nephew  *  :  and  this  testimony  of 
Cato's  friendship  and  judgment  of  him,  might  in- 
duce him  the  more  readily  to  pay  this  honor  to  his 
memory.  It  was  a  matter,  however,  of  no  small 
deliberation,  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  treat  the 
subject :  His  friends  advised  him  not  to  be  too 
explicit  and  particular,  in  the  detail  of  Cato's 
praises ;  but  to  content  himself  with  a  general 
encomium,  for  fear  of  irritating  Caesar,  by  push- 
ing the  argument  too  far.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
he  calls  this  "  an  Archimedean  problem ;  but  I 
"  cannot  hit  upon  any  thing,"  says  he,  "  that  those 

*  Ad  Att.  xiii.  6.    Dc  Fin.  3.  2 
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*'  friends  of  yours  will  read  with  pleasure,  or  even 
*'  with  patience ;  besides,  if  I  should  drop  the  ac- 
*'  count  of  Cato's  votes  and  speeches  in  the  senate, 
"  and  of  his  political  conduct  in  the  state,  and 
**  give  a  slight  commendation  only  of  his  constancy 
*'  and  gravity,  even  this  may  be  more  than  they 
*'  will  care  to  hear :  but  the  man  cannot  be  praised, 
*'  as  he  deserves,  unless  it  be  particularly  explained, 
"how  he  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to  us; 
"  how  he  took  arms  to  prevent  its  happening;  and 
''parted  with  life  rather  than  see  it  happen*." 
These  were  the  topics,  which  he  resolved  to  dis- 
play with  all  his  force;  and  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  work  by  antiquity,  it  appears,  that 
he  had  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  it,  but  extolled 
Cato's  virtue  and  character  to  the  skies  f . 

The  book  was  soon  spread  into  all  hands ;  and 
Csesar,  instead  of  expressing  any  resentment,  af- 
fected to  be  much  pleased  with  it ;  yet  declared, 
that  he  would  answer  it :  and  Hirtius,  in  the  mean 
while,  drew  up  a  little  piece  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Gicero,  filled  with  objections  to  Cato's  character, 
but  with  high  compliments  to  Cicero  himself, 
which  Cicero  took  care  to  make  public,  and  calls 
it  a  specimen  of  what  Cassar's  work  was  like  to 

*  Sed  de  Catone  'a^o^'K-n^/M  a.^'x^^-nhioy  est.  Non  assequor  iit 
scribam,  quod  tui  convivae  non  modo  libenter,  sed  etiam  sequo  ani- 
mo  legere  possint.  Quin  etiam  si  a  sententiis  ejus  dictis,  si  ab  omni 
voluntate,  consiliisque  qux  de  Repub.  habuit,  recedam  ;  ■4"^'^?  '\^^ 
velim  gravitatem  constantianique  ejus  laudare,  hoc  ipsum  oiy.tia-(jLix 
sit.  Sed  vere  laudari  ille  vir  non  potest,  nisi  ha;c  ornata  sint,  quod 
ille  ea,  qus  nunc  sunt,  &  futura  viderit,  &  ne  fierent  contenderit,  & 
facta  ne  viileret,  vitam  reliquerit.     Ad  Att.  12.  4. 

t  M.  Ciceronis  libro,  (luo  Catoneni  ccclo  »quavit,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  4.  34, 
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be*.  Brutus  also  composed  and  publislicd  a  piece 
on  the  same  stihjcct;  as  well  as  another  friend  ot 
Cicero,  Fabius  Galhis'|" :  ln\t  tliesc  were  but  little 
considered  in  coniparison  of  Cicero's :  and  Brutus 
had  made  some  mistakes  in  his  account  of  tlie 
transactions,  in  which  Cato  had  l)een  concerned, 
especially  in  the  debates  on  Catiline's  plot;  in 
which  he  had  given  him  the  first  part  and  merit, 
in  derogation  even  of  Cicero  himself  J:. 

Cicsar's  answer  was  not  published  till  the  next 
year,  upon  his  return  from  Spain;  after  the  defeat 
of  Pompey's  sons.  It  was  a  labored  invective; 
answering*  Cicero's  book,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  accusing  Cato  with  all  the  art  and  force  of  his 
rhetoric,  as  if  in  a  public  trial  before  judges  §:  yet 
with  expressions  of  great  respect  towards  Cicero; 
whom,  for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  he  compared 
to  Pericles  and  Theramenes  of  Athens  Ij :  and  in  a 
letter  upon  it  to  Balbus,  which  was  shewn,  by  his 

*  Qiialii  fuUira  sit  Cssaris  vituperatio  contra  laudationem  meam 
pt'rspexi  ex  co  libro,  qiieiii  Hirtius  ad  me  misit,  in  quo  colligit  vitiu 
Catonis,  sed  cum  niaximis  laudibiis  meis.  Itaque  n)isi  libriim  ad 
Muscam,  ut  tuis  iibrariis  daret.  Volo  eum  divulgari,  &c.  Ad  Att. 
12.  40.  it.  41, 

f  Catonem  tmnn  mihi  niitte.  Cuplo  enim  legere,  Ep.  Fam. 
7.  24. 

+  Catonem  primiim  sententiain  pntat  de  animadversione  dixisse, 
tjuam  oiiinesante  di\erant  prater  Caisarem,  &c. — Ad  Att.  12.  21. 

From  tiiis  and  other  parllculurs,  which  are  nientioiicd  in  the  same 
letter,  we  may  observe,  that  Sa'dust  had  probably  taken  his  account 
of  the  debates  upon  Catiline's  Accomplices,  from  Brutus's  Life  of 
Cato,  and  chosen  to  copy  even  his  mistakes,  rather  tliaa  do  justice  to 
Cicero  on  that  occasion. 

§  Cicercnis  lil)ro — quid  aliud  Dictator  Caesar,  quam  rcscripta 
©ration?,  velutapud  judices  rcspondit  ?  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  34.  It.  Quintilt 
3.  7. 

li  Pint,  in  Cic. 
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order,  to  Cicero,  he  said,  that  by  the  frequent  read- 
ing of  Cicero's  Cato,  lie  was  grown  more  copious ; 
but,  after  he  had  read  l^rutus's,  tliought  himself 
even  eloquent*. 

These  two  rival  pieces  were  much  celebrated  in 
Rome;  and  had  their  several  admirers,  as  different 
parties  and  interests  disposed  men  to  favor  the  sub- 
ject or  the  author  of  each  :  and  it  is  certain,  that 
they  were  the  principal  cause  of  establishing  and 
propagating  that  veneration,  which  posterity  has 
since  paid  to  the  memory  of  Cato.  For  his  name 
being  thrown  into  controversy^  in  that  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  fate  of  Rome,  by  the  patron  of  liberty 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  oppressor  of  it  on  the 
other,  became,  of  course,  a  kind  of  political  test 
to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  perpetual  argument 
of  dispute  between  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  the 
flatterers  of  power.  But  if  we  consider  his  cha- 
racter without  prejudice,  he  was  certainly  a  great 
and  worthy  man ;  a  friend  to  truth,  virtue,  liberty ; 
yet  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd  rigor 
of  the  stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed 
of  the  end,  which  he  sought  bv  it,  the  happiness 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his  private 
conduct,  he  was  severe,  morose,  inexorable;  ba- 
nishing all  the  softer  affections,  as  natural  enemies 
to  justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives  of  act- 
ing, from  favor,  clemency,  and  compassion;  in 
public  affairs  he  was  the  same ;  had  but  one  rule 

*  I,rf*gl  epistohm  :  multa  de  meo  Catone,  quo  sacpissime  Icgendo 
se  dicit  copiosiorcm  factum  ;  Bruti  Catone  lecto,  se  sibi  visum  diser- 
tum.     Ad  Att.  13.  4f., 
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of  policy,  to  adhere  to  what  was  right;  witliout 
I cgard  to  times  or  ciicumstances,  or  even  to  a  force 
that  could  control  him :  for  instead  of  managmg 
the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  ill,  01 
Extract  an}'  good  from  it,  he  was  urging  it  always 
to  acts  of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ;  so  that, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did 
great  harm  to  the  Republic.  This  was  his  genei'al 
behavior;  yet,  from  some  particular  facts  ex- 
plained above,  it  appears,  that  his  strength  of 
mind  was  not  alwa>s  impregnable,  but  had  its 
w^eak  places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal ; 
wdiich,  when  managed  and  flattered  to  a  certain 
point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  measures, 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of  right  and  truth, 
'i'hc  last  act  of  liis  life  was  asireeable  to  his  nature 
and  philosophy  :  when  he  could  no  longer  be  what 
he  had  been,  or  when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced 
the  good,  which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect,  was 
a  just  cause  for  dying*,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  would  make  one 
imagine  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  occa- 
sion of  dying  in  his  proper  character.  On  the 
w^hole,  liis  life  was  rather  admirable  than  amiable; 
fit  to  be  praised  ratlier  than  imitated  f. 

As  soon  as  Cicero  had  published  his  Cato,  he 

*  In  quo  enim  plura  Sunt,  quae  secundum  naturam  sunt,  hujus 
officium  est  in  vita  manere  :  in  quo  autem  anl  sunt  plura  contraria  aut 
fore  videntur,  hujus  officium  est  e  vilu  excedere.     De  Fin.  3,  18. 

Vetus  est  enini ;  ubi  non  sis,  qui  fucris,  non  esse  cur  velis  vivere. 
Ep.  Fam.  7.  3. 

t  Cato  sic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  causam  moriundi  naclum  se  esse  gau- 
deret, — cum  vero  causam  justam  Deus  ipse  demerit,  ut  tunc  !Jocrat* 
nunc  Catoni,  &c.     Tusc.  Qus?t,  1.  30. 
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wrote  his  piece  called  the  Orator,  at  the  request  of 
Brutus ;  containing  the  plan  or  delineation  of  what 
he  himself  esteemed  the  most  perfect  eloquence  or 
manner  of  speaking.  He  calls  it  the  fifth  part  or 
book,  designed  to  complete  the  argument  of  his 
Brutus,  and  the  other  three,  on  the  same  subject. 
It  was  received  with  great  approbation ;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  Lepta,  who  had  complimented  him  upon 
it,  he  declares,  that  whatever  judgment  he  had  in 
speaking,  he  had  thrown  it  all  into  that  work,  and 
■was  content  to  risk  his  reputation  on  the  merit 
of  it*. 

He  now  likewise  spoke  that  famous  speech  of 
thanks  to  Ccesar,  for  the  pardon  of  ]\I.  Marcellus ; 
which  was  granted  upon  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship  with 
all  the  family  of  the  IMarcelli,  but  especially  with 
this  Marcus ;  who,  from  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  at 
Pharsalia,  retired  to  Alitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he 
lived  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
in  a  philosophical  retreat,  that  Cicero,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  his  letters,  was  forced  to  use  all  his  art 
and  authority  to  persuade  him  to  return,  and  take 
the  benefit  of  that  grace,  which  they  had  been  la- 
boring to  attain  for  him  f.    But  how  the  affair  M-as 

Catoiii — moriundum  potius,  qiiam  Tyraiini  vultiis  adspiciendus 
fait.     De  Oflic.  1.  31. 

Non  immaturus  decessit:  vixit  enim,  qaantum  dcbuit  vivcre. 
Senec.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  20. 

*  Ita  tres  erimt  de  oratore:  quaitus  Brutus ;  quiiitus,  orator.  De 
Div.  2.  1. 

Oratorem  meum  taiitoperc  a  te  probari,  vehement er  gaudeo :  miln 
quidem  sic  porsuadeo,  me  quicquid  habuerim  judicii  in  dicendo,  in 
ilium  librum  contulisse,     Ep.  Fam.  6.  18. 

t  Ep.  Fam.  4.  7,  8,  9. 
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transacted,  we  may  Icain  from  Cicero's  account  of 
it  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  proconsul  of 

Greece "  Your  condition/'  says  he,   "  is  better 

*'  than  ours,  in  this  particular,  that  you  dare  ven- 
"  ture  to  write  your  grievances,  we  cannot  even 
"  do  that  with  safety:  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
"  conqueror,  than  whom  notliing  can  Ijc  more  mo- 
**  derate,  but  of  victory  itself,  which,  in  civil  wars, 
*'  is  always  insolent :  we  have  had  the  advantage 
"  of  you,  however,  in  one  thing ;  in  being  ac- 
"  quainted,  a  little  sooner  than  you,  with  the  par- 
*'  don  of  your  colleague  Marcellus  :  or  rather,  in- 
"  deed,  in  seeing  how  the  whole  affair  passed ; 
"  for  I  would  have  you  believe,  that,  from  the 
*•'  beginning  of  these  miseries,  or  ever  since  the 
"  public  right  has  been  decided  by  arms,  there  has 
"  nothing  been  done,  besides  this,  with  any  dig- 
"  nity.  For  Ciesar  himself,  after  having  complained 
"  of  the  morosencss  of  iMarcellus,  for  so  he  called 
"  it,  and  praised,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  equity 
*'  and  prudence  of  your  conduct,  presently  dc- 
"  clared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that  whatever  of- 
"  fence  he  had  received  from  the  man,  he  could 
"  refuse  nothing  to  the  intercession  of  the  senate. 
*'  What  the  senate  did  was  this:  upon  the  mention 
"  of  IMarcellus,  by  Piso,  his  brother  Caius  having 
"  thrown  himself  at  Cirsar's  feet,  they  all  rose  up, 
"  and  went  forward,  in  a  supplicating  manner,  to- 
*'  wards  Caesar:  in  short,  this  day's  work  appeared 
"  to  me  so  decent,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying 
"  that  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  Republic  revi- 
"  ving :  when  all,  therefore,  who  were  asked  thciv 
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'"  Opinions  before  me,  luid  returned  thanks  to  Ccu- 
■•  s.ir,  excepting  Volcatius,  (for  lie  declared,  that 
"  he  would  not  have  done  it,  though  he  had  been 
'^  in  j\Iarcellus's  place,)  T,  as  soon  as  I  was  called 
•'  upon,  changed  my  mind  ;  for  I  had  resolved  with 
•"'  ni3'self  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  through 
"  any  laziness,  but  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity ; 
*'  but  Cicsar's  greatness  of  mind,  and  the  laudable 
"  zeal  of  the  senate,  got  the  better  of  my  resolu- 
"  tion.  I  gave  thanks,  therefore,  to  Ciesar,  in  a 
''  long  speech,  and  have  deprived  myself  by  it,  I 
"  fear,  on  other  occasions,  of  that  honest  quiet, 
"  which  was  my  only  comfort  in  these  unhappy 
'*  times:  but  since  I  have  hitherto  avoided  giving 
^'  him  offence,  and  if  I  had  always  continued  si- 
"  lent,  he  would  have  interpreted  it,  perhaps,  as  a 
"  proof  of  my  taking  the  Republic  to  be  rwined,  I 
"  shall  speak  for  tlie  future  not  often,  or  rather, 
"  verv  seldom  ;  so  as  tomanaoc,  at  the  same  time, 
"  both  his  favor,  and  my  own  leisure  for  study.*" 
Cicsar,  though  he  saw  the  senate  unanimous  in 
their  petition  for  Marcellus,  yet  took  the  pains  to 
call  for  the  particular  opinion  of  every  senator 
upon  it;  a  method  never  practised,  except  in  cases 
of  debate,  and  where  the  house  was  di\'ided  :  but 
he  wanted  the  usual  tribute  of  flattery  upon  tliis  act 
of  grace,  and  had  a  mind,  probably,  to  make  an  ex- 
periment of  Cicero's  temper,  and  to  draw  from  him 
especially  some  incense  on  the  occasion  :  nor  was 
he  disappointed  of  his  aim ;  for  Cicero,  touched  by 
his  generosity,  and  greatly  pleased  with  the  act  it- 

*  Ep.  Fam.  4. 
A  A  4 
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self,  on  the  account  of  his  friend,  returned  thanks 
to  him  in  a  speech,  which,  thougli  made  upon  the 
spot,  yet,  for  elegance  of  diction,  vivacity  of  senti- 
ment, and  politeness  of  compliment,  is  superior  to 
any  thing  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity.   The 
many  fine  things  which  are  said   in  it  of  Caisar 
have  given  some  handle,  indeed,   for  a  charge  of 
insincerity  against  Cicero  :  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  delivering  a  speech  of  thanks, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  in. the  name  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  where  his  subject  naturally  re- 
quired the  embellishments  of  oratory ;  and  that  all 
his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  supposition, 
that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  the  Republic:  of 
which  lie  entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  time, 
as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Caesar's  princi- 
pal friends*.     This,  therefore,  he  recommends,  en- 
forces, and  requires  from  him  in  his  speech,  with 
the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman  ;  and  no  reasonable  man 
will  think  it  strange,   that  so  free  an  address  to  a 
conqueror,  in  the  height  of  all  his  power,  should 
want  to  be  tempered  with  some  few  strokes  of  flat- 
tery.    But  the  following  passage  from  the  oration 
itself  will  justify  the  truth  of  Avhat  I  am  saying. 

"  If  this,"  says  he,  ''  Ctesar,  was  to  be  the  end 
"  of  your  immortal  acts,  that,  after  conquering  all 
*'  your  enemies,  you  should  leave  the  Republic  in 
"  the  condition  in  which  it  now  is ;  consider,  I  be- 
*'  seech  you,  whether  your  divine  virtue  would  not 
"  excite  rather  an  admiration  of  you,  than  any 

*  Sperare  tamen  videor,  Cssari,  collcgae  nostro,  fore  curs  &  esse, 
\ithabeamus  aliquam  Reinpublicam.     Ep.  Fam.  13.  68. 
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"real  glory:  for  glory  is  the  illustrious  fame  of 
*'  many  and  great  services,  either  to  our  friends, 
"  our  country,  or  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
**  This  part,  therefore,  still  remains ;  there  is  one 
*^  act  more  to  be  performed  by  you ;  to  establish 
*'  the  Republic  again,  that  you  may  reap  the  bene-' 
*'  fit  of  it  yourself  in  peace  and  prosperity.  When 
*'  you  have  paid  this  debt  to  your  country,  and 
"  fulfilled  the  ends  of  your  nature  by  a  satiety  of 
^'  living,  you  may  then  tell  us,  if  you  please,  that 
"  you  have  lived  long  enough  :  yet  what  is  it, 
"  after  all,  that  wc  can  really  call  long,  of  which 
*'  there  is  an  end?  for,  when  that  end  is  once  come, 
*^  all  past  pleasure  is  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing, 
"  since  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  expected.  Though 
"  your  mind,  I  know,  was  never  content  with 
"  these  narrow  bounds  of  life,  which  nature  has 
**  assigned  to  us,  but  inflamed  always  with  an  ar- 
*'  dent  love  of  immortality :  nor  is  this,  indeed,  to 
"  be  considered  as  your  life,  which  is  comprised  in 
*'  this  body  and  breath;  but  that — that,  I  say,  is 
"  your  life,  which  is  to  flourish  in  the  memory  of 
"  all  ages  :  which  posterity  will  cherish,  and  eter- 
"  nity  itself  propagate.  It  is  to  this  that  you  must 
"  attend ;  to  this  that  you  must  form  yourself: 
"  which  has  many  things  already  to  admire,  yet 
"  wants  something  still,  that  it  may  praise  in  you. 
**  Posterity  will  be  amazed  to  hear  and  read  of  3'our 
"  commands,  provinces;  the  Rhine,  the  ocean,  the 
"  Nile ;  your  innumerable  battles,  incredible  victo^ 
"  ries,  infinite  monuments,  splendid  triumphs;  but, 
'*  unless  this  city  be  established  again  by  your  wis- 
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"  dom  and  counsei.s,  your  name  indeed  will  wander 
"  far  and  wide ;  yet  will  have  no  certain  seat  or  place 
**  at  last  wliere  to  fix  itself.  There  will  l)c  also 
"  amongst  those,  who  are  yet  unborn,  the  same 
"  controversy  that  has  been  amongst  us ;  ^vhcn 
"  some  will  extol  your  actions  to  the  skies,  others, 
*'  perhaps,  will  find  something  defective  in  them  ; 
"  and,  that  one  thing  above  all,  if  you  should  not 
"  extinguish  this  flame  of  civil  war,  by  restoring 
''liberty  to  your  country:  for  the  one  may  be 
"  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  fate,  but  the  other 
"  is  the  certain  act  of  wisdom.  Pay  a  reverence, 
*'  therefore,  to  those  judges,  who  will  pass  judg- 
"  ment  upon  you  in  ages  to  come,  and  with  less 
"  partiality,  perhaps,  than  we ;  since  they  w-ill 
"  neither  be  biassed  by  affection  or  party,  nor 
"  prejudiced  by  hatred  or  envy  to  you :  and 
"  though  this,  as  some  falsely  imagine,  should 
"  then  have  no  relation  to  you,  yet  it  concerns 
"  you,  certainl}',  at  the  present,  to  act  in  such  a 
*'  manner,  that  no  oblivion  may  ever  obscure  the 
"  lustre  of  your  praises.  Various  were  the  inclina- 
"  tions  of  the  citizens,  and  their  opinions  wholly 
"  divided ;  nor  did  we  differ  only  in  sentiments 
*'  and  wishes,  but  in  arms  also  and  camps ;  the 
"  merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  the  con- 
"  tention  bcween  tvvo  celebrated  leaders :  many 
"  doubted  what  was  the  best ;  many  what  was 
"convenient;  many  what  was  decent;  some  also 
''  what  was  lawful,  Sec*." 

But  though  Ca3sar  took  no  step  towards  restore 

*  ProM.  Marcell.  S,  9,  10. 
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ing  the  Republic,  he  employed  himself  this  sum- 
mer in  another  work  of  general  benefit  to  man- 
kind, the  reformation  of  the  kalendar;  by  accom- 
modating the  course  of  the  year  to  the  exact 
course  of  the  sun  ;  from  wliich  it  had  varied  so 
widely,  as  to  occasion  a  strange  confusion  in  all 
their  accounts  of  tin"ie. 

The  Roman  year,  horn  the  old  institution  of 
Numa,  was  lunar;  bono  wed  from  the  Greeks; 
amongst  who^i  t  consisted  of  three  Iiundred  and 
fifty-four  days :  Numa  added  one  more  to  tiicm, 
to  make  the  wliole  numb^'r  odd,  which  was  tnouojit 
the  more  fortun'vte ;  and  to  lill  up  tlie  deficiency 
of  his  year,  to  die  measure  of  the  soiar  course,  in- 
serted likewise,  or  niteicalateii,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  month  of  twenty- 
two  days,  e-  ery  second  year,  and  twenty-three 
every  f  )ur'h,  uecween  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February  *  :  be  committed  the  care 
of  intercalating  this  month,  and  the  supernume- 
rary day,  to  the  college  of  priests ;  who,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  partly  by  a  neghgent,  parti}-  a  super- 
stitious, but  chiefly  by  an  arbitrary  abuse  of  their 
trust,  u*ed  either  to  drop  or  insert  them,  as  it  wa« 
found  most  convenient  to  themselves  or  their 
friends,  to  make  tlie  current  year  longer  or 
shorter  I-      Thus  Cicero,  wlicn  harassed  by  a  per- 

*  This  was  u^uaIly  called  intercalaris,  though  Phitarch  gives  it  the 
pame  of  Merccdonius,  which  none  ot  the  lloinan  writeis  inention, 
except  that  Fostus  speaks  of  some  days  under  the  title  of  Mercedo- 
p[£,  because  tlie  merces  or  wages  of  workmen  were  comnionly  paid 
upon  them. 

■f  Quod  institutuin  perite  a  Ni::na  posteriorum  Pontificiun  negli- 
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petual  course  of  ])lc:icling,  prayed  that  there  might 
be  no  intercalation  to  lengthen  his  fatigue ;  and 
when  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  pressed  Atticus  to  exert 
all  his  interest,  to  prevent  any  intercalation  within 
the  year;  that  it  might  not  protract  his  govern- 
ment, and  retard  his  return  to  Rome*.  Curio,  on 
the  contrary,  when  he  could  not  persuade  the 
priests  to  prolong  the  year  of  his  tribunate  by  an 
intercalation,  made  that  a  pretence  for  abandon- 
ing  the  senate,  and  going  over  to  Caesar f. 

This  licence  of  intercalating  introduced  the  con- 
fusion above  mentioned,  in  the  computation  of 
their  time ;  so  that  the  order  of  all  their  months 
was  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons  ;  the  win- 
ter months  carried  back  into  autumn,  the  autum- 
nal into  summer :  till  Cccsar  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the 
use  of  intercalations;  and  instead  of  the  lunar, 
to  establish  the  solar  year,  adjusted  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  sun's  revolution  in  the  zodiac,  or  to 
that  period  of  time  in  which  it  returns  to  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out ;  and  as  this,  according  to 
the  astronomers  of  that  age,  M'as  supposed  to  be 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours, 
so  he  divided  the  days  into  twelve  artificial  months, 

gentia  dissolutum  est.  De  Leg.  2.  12.  vid.  Censorin.  de  die  Nat.  c. 
CO.     Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  l4. 

*  Nos  hie  in  multitudine  &  celebritate  judiciorum — ita  destinemur, 
Ht  quotldie  vola  facianius  ne  intcrcalctur.     Ep.  Fam.  7.  2. 

Per  fortunas  primum  illud  prafulci  atque  prxniuni  qua.'so,  ut  simus 
annui ;  ne  intercaletur  quidem.     Ad  Att.  5.  13.  it.  9. 

t  Levissime  enim,  quia  de  intercaland»  non  obtinucrat,  trans- 
fugit  ad  populum  &  pro  Cxsare  locjui  coppit.  Ep.  Fam.  8.  6.  Dio, 
p.  148. 
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and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  six  liours,  by 
which  they  fell  sliort  of  the  sun's  complete  course, 
he  ordered  a  day  to  he  intercalated  after  every  four 
years,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
of  February*. 

But  to  make  this  new  year  begin,  and  proceed 
regularly,  he  was  forced  to  insert  into  the  current 
year,  two  extraordinary  months,  between  Novem- 
ber and  December;  the  one  of  thirty- three,  the 
other  of  thirty-four  days ;  besides  the  ordinary 
intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days,  which 
fell  into  it  of  course ;  which  were  all  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  days  that  were  lost  to  the  old 
year,  by  the  omission  of  intercalations,  and  to  re- 
place the  months  in  their  proper  seasons  -f.  All 
this  was  eifected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes, 
a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Cae- 
sar had  brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose  J;  and 
a  new  kalendar  was  formed  upon  it  by  Flavins,  a 
scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of  the  Ro- 
man festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing 
their  days  by  Kalends,  Ides,  and  Nones ;  which 
was  published  and  authorized  by  the  dictator's 
edict,  not  long  after  his  return  from  Afric.     This 

*  This  day  was  called  Bissextus,  from  its  being  a  repetition  or 
duplicate  of  the  Sixth  of  the  Kalends  of  March,  which  fell  always 
on  the  24th  ;  and  hence  our  Intercalary  or  Leap-year  is  still  called 
Bissextile. 

f  Quo  autem  inagis  in  posterum  ex  Kalendis  Janiiariis  nobis  teni- 
porum  ratio  congrueret,  inter  Novembrem  &  Decembrem  meniem 
adjecit  duos  alios:  fuitque  is  annus — xv.  mensium  cum  Inlercalario, 
qui  ex  consuetudine  eum  annum  inciderat.     Sueton.  J.  Cxs.  40. 

+  Plixi.  Hist.  N.  18.25. 
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year,  therefore,  \vas  the  longest  tliat  Roinc  had 
ever  known,  consistin^^  of  fifteen  months,  or  four 
hun(h'ed  and  forty-five  days,  and  is  called  the  last 
of  the  confusion*,  hccause  it  introduced  the  Ju- 
lian, or  solar  year,  with  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  January,  which  continues  in  use  to  this 
day  in  all  CluMStian  countries,  M^thout  any  other 
variation  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  style — ■■ — f. 
Soon  after  the  afiair  of  Marcellus,  Cicero  had 
another  occasion  of  trying  both  his  eloquence  and 
interest  with  CoL-sar,  in  the  cause  of  Ligarius,  who 
was  now  in  exile  on  the  account  of  his  having  been 
in  arms  against  Caesar,  in  the  African  war,  in 
which  lie  had  borne  a  considerable  command.  His 
two  brothers,  however,  had  always  been  on  Cae- 
sar's side  ;  and  being  recommended  by  Pansa,  and 
warmly  supported  by  Cicero,  had  almost  prevailed 
for  bis  pardon,  of  which  Cicero  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  in  a  letter  to  Ligarius  himself. 

'*  Adniteiite  sihi  M.  Flavio  scriba,  qui  scriptos  dies  singulos  Ita  ad 
Dictatorem  detulit,  ut  &  ordo  eoriim  inveniri  facillime  posset,  &  in- 
vento  ccrtus  status  pcrseveraret — eaque  re  factum  est,  ut  annus  cou- 
lusionis  ultimus  in  quadiingentos  quadraginta  tres  dies  teuderotur. 
Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  14.    Dio,  227. 

Macrobius  makes  this  year  to  consist  of  443  days,  but  heshould  hav» 
said  445,  since,  according  to  all  accounts,  ninety  days  were  added  to 
the  old  year  of  355. 

-|-  This  difference  of  the  old  and  new  style  was  occasioned  by  a 
regulation  made  by  Pepe  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582;  for  it  having  been 
observed,  that  the  computation  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  was  fallen  back 
ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  on  the  21st  of  March;  according  to  which  all  the  festivals  of  the 
church  were  then  solemnly  settled  ;  Pope  Gregory,  by  the  advice  of 
astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of 
the  current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October. 
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CICERO  TO  LIGARIUS. 

*'  I  woL'LD  liave  you  to  be  assured  that  I  employ 
"  my  whole  pains,  labor,  care,  study,  in  procur- 
"  ing  your  restoration ;  for  as  I  have  ever  had  the 
"  greatest  affection  for  you,  so  the  singular  piety 
*'  and  love  of  your  brotliers,  for,  wliom,  as  well  as 
*'  yourself,  I  have  always  j)rofessed  the  utmost 
"  esteem  ;  never  suffer  me  to  neglect  any  opportu- 
"  nity  of  my  duty  and  service  to  you.  But  wdiat 
"  I  am  now  doing,  or  have  done,  I  would  have 
"  you  learn  from  their  letters,  rather  than  mine  ; 
*'  but  as  to  what  I  hope,  and  take  to  be  certain  in 
''  your  affair,  that  I  chuse  to  acquaint  you  with 
"  myself;  for  if  any  man  be  timorous  in  great  and 
"  dangerous  events,  and  fearing  always  the  worst, 
*'  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  I  am  he ;  and  if 
"  this  be  a  fault,  confess  myself  not  to  be  free 
"  from  it ;  yet,  on  the  twent^'-seventh  of  Novem- 
*'  ber,  when,  at  the  desire  of  your  brothers,  I  had 
"  been  early  with  Ccesar,  and  gone  through  the 
"  trouble  and  indignity  of  getting  access  and  au- 
^'  dience,  when  your  brothers  and  relations  had 
"  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  I  had  said 
*'  what  your  cause  and  circumstances  required,  I 
"  came  away,  persuaded  that  your  pardon  was  cer- 
"  tain ;  which  I  collected,  not  only  from  Caesar's 
'•  discourse,  which  was  mild  and  generous,  but 
"  from  his  eyes  and  looks,  and  many  other  signs, 
"  which  I  could  better  observe  thai,  describe.  It 
**'  is  your  part,  therefore,  to  behave  yourself  with 
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"  firmness  and  courage ;  and  as  you  have  borne  the 
"  more  turbulent  part  prudently,  to  bear  this  calmer 
"  state  of  thiug-s  cheerfully :  1  shall  continue  still 
"  to  take  the  same  pains  in  your  affairs,  as  if  there 
"  was  the  greatest  difficuhy  in  them,  and  will  hear- 
■*'  tily  supplicate  in  your  behalf,  as  I  have  hitherto 
*•  done,  not  only  Caesar  himself,  but  all  his  friends, 
"  whom  I  have  ever  found  most  affectionate  tome. 
*' Adieu*"'. 

While  I>igarius's  affair  was  in  this  hopeful  wa}', 
Q.  Tubero,  wlio  had  an  old  quarrel  with  him,  being 
desirous  to  obstruct  his  pardon,  and  knowing  Ccc- 
sar  to  be  particularly  exasperated  against  all  those 
who,  through  an  obstinate  aversion  to  him,  had  re- 
newed the  war  in  Afric,  accused  him,  in  the  usual 
forms,  of  an  uncommon  zeal  and  violence  in  prose- 
cuting that  war.  Cossar  privately  encouraged  the 
prosecution,  and  ordered  the  cause  to  be  tried  in 
the  forum,  where  he  sat  upon  it  in  person,  strongly 
prepossessed  against  the  criminal,  and  determined 
to  lay  hold  on  any  plausible  pretence  for  condemn- 
ing him :  but  the  force  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  ex- 
erted with  all  his  skill,  in  a  cause  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  got  the  better  of  all  his  prejudices, 
and  extorted  a  pardon  from  him  against  his  will. 

The  merit  of  this  speech  is  too  well  known,  to  want 
to  be  enlarged  upon  here :  those  who  read  it,  will  find 
no  reason  to  charge  Cicero  with  flattery :  but  the  free 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  in  the  face  of  that  power  to 
which  it  vra3  suing  for  mercy,  must  give  a  great  idea, 

.    ♦  Ep.  Fam.  6.  14. 
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of  the  art  of  the  speaker,  wlio  could  deliver  such 
bold  truths  without  offence,  as  well  as  of  the  e-e- 
nerosity  of  the  Judge,  who  heard  them  not  only 
with  patience,  but  approbation. 

"  Observe,  Ciesar,"  says  he,  with  what  fidelity 
"  I  plead  Ligarius's  cause,  when  I  betray  even  my 
"  own  by  it.  O  that  admirable  clemency,  worthy 
"  to  be  celebrated  by  every  kind  of  praise,  letters, 
"  monuments !  AT.  Cicero  defends  a  criminal  be- 
"  fore  you,  by  proving  him  not  to  have  been  in 
"  those  sentiments,  in  which  he  owns  himself  to 
*'  have  been :  nor  does  he  yet  fear  jour  secret 
"  thoughts,  or,  while  he  is  j^leading  for  another, 
"  what  may  occur  to  you  about  himself.  See,  I 
"  say,  how  little  he  is  afraid  of  you.  See  with  what 
"  a  courage  and  gaiety  of  speaking  your  gene- 
"  rosity  and  wisdom  inspire  me.  I  will  raise  my 
"  voice  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  whole  Roman 
"  people  may  hear  me.  After  the  war  was  not 
*^  only  begun,  Caesar,  but  in  great  measure  finished, 
*'  when  I  w^as  diiven  by  no  necessity,  I  went  by 
"  <;hoice  and  judgment  to  join  myself  with  those 
"  who  had  taken  arms  against  you.  Before  whom 
"  do  I  .say  this?  why  before  him,  who,  though  he 
*'  knew  it  to  be  true,  yet  restored  me  to  the  Re- 
"  public,  before  he  had  even  seen  me;  who  wrote 
"  tp  me  from  Egypt,  that  I  should  be  the  same  man 
"  that  I  had  always  been ;  and  when  he  was  the 
"  only  emperor  within  the  dominion  of  Rome,  suf- 
"  fered  me  to  be  the  other;  and  to  hold  my  lau- 
**  relied  fasces,  as  long  as  I  thought  them  worth 

yoL.  ir.  c  c 
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'holding*.    Do  you  then,  Tiihero,  call  Ligarius's 
■'conduct  wicked?  for  what  reason?    since   that 
•"  cause  has  never  yet  been  called  by  that  name  : 
*'  some,  indeed,  call  it  mistake;  others  fear;  those 
"  who  speak  more  severely,  hope,  ambition,  hatred, 
"  obstinacy ;  or,   at  the   worst,   rashness ;  but  no 
"  man,  besides  you,  has  ever  called  it  wickedness. 
"  For  my  part,   were  I  to  invent  a  proper  and  ge- 
•'  nuine  name  for  our  calamity,  I  should  take  it  for 
"  a  kind  of  fatality,  that  had  possessed  the  unwary 
"  minds  of  men;  so  tliat  none  can  think  it  strange, 
"  that  all  himian  counsels   w  ere  over-ruled  by  a 
''  divine  necessity.     Call  us  then,  if  you  please, 
"  unhappy,  though  we  can  never  be  so,  under  this 
"  conqueror  ;    but  I  speak  not  of  us,  who  survive;. 
''  but  of  those  who  fell ;  let  them  be  ambitious ; 
"  let  them  be  angry ;  let  tliem  be  obstinate  :  but 
"  let  not  the  guilt  of  crime,  of  fury,  of  parricide*, 
*'  ever  be  charged  on  Cn.  Pompey,  and  on  many  of 
*'  those  who  died  with  him.     When  did  we  evef 
"  hear  any  such  thing  from  you,  Cassar?  or  what 
"  other  view  had  you  in  the  war,  than  to  defend 
"  yourself  from  injvuy? — you  considered  it,  from 
"  the  first,  not  as  a  war,  but  a  secession;  not  as.atl 
*'  hostile,   but  civil  dissension :  where  both  sides 
"  wished  well  to  the  Republic ;  yet  through  a  dif- 
"  ference,  partly  of  covmsels,  partly  of  inclinations*, 
*'  deviated  from  the  common  good;  the  dignity  of 
**  the  leaders  was  almost  equal ;  thought  not,  per- 

*  Pro  Ugar  SC   ,  .       „      . 
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"  haps,  of  those  who  followed  tliem :  the  cause  was 
*'  then  dubious,  siuce  there  was  something  whicli 
"  one  might  approve  on  eitlier  side  ;  but  now,  that 
"  must  needs  he  thought  the  best,  which  the  gods 
"  have  favored  ;  and,  after  the  experience  of  your 
"  clemency,  who  can  be  displeased  with  that  vic- 
"  tory,  in  wliich  no  man  fell,  who  was  not  actu- 
'•  ally  in  arms*." 

The  speech  was  soon  made  public,  and  greedily 
bought  by  all :  Atticus  was  extremely  pleased  with 
it,  and  very  industrious  in  recommending  it;  so 
that  Cicero  says,  merrily,  to  him  by  letter,  "  you 
"  have  sold  my  Ligarian  speech  finely  :  whatever  I 
"  write  for  the  future,  I  will  make  you  the  pub- 
"  lisher:"  and  again,  *'  your  authority,  I  perceive, 
"  has  made  my  little  oration  famous :  for  Balbus 
*'  and  Oppius  write  me  word,  that  they  are  won- 
"  fully  taken  with  it,  and  have  sent  a  copy  to  Cae- 
sarf."  The  success  which  it  met  with,  made  Tu- 
bero  ashamed  of  the  figure  that  he  made  in  it;  so 
that  he  applied  to  Cicero,  to  have  something  in- 
serted in  his  favor,  with  the  mention  of  his  wife, 
and  some  of  his  family,  who  were  Cicero's  near  re- 
lations: but  Cicero  excused  himself,  because  the 
speech  was  got  abroad :  nor  had  he  a  mind,  he 
says,  to  make  any  apology  for  Tubero's  conduct  J. 

Ligarius  was  a  man  of  distinguished  zeal  for  the 
*  lb.  6. 

f  Ligarianain  praeclare  vcndidisti.  Posthac  quicquid  scripsero, 
tibi  prsconiuin  deferam.     Ad  Att.  13.  12. 

Ligarianain,  ut  video,  prsclare  auctoritas  tiia  commendavit.  Scrip- 
sit  enim  ad  me  Balbus  &  Oppius,  mirifice  se  probare,  ob  eamque  can- 
satn  ad  Csesarem  earn  se  dratiunculam  misisse.     lb.  19. 

X  Ad  Ligarianam  de  uxore  Tuberonis,  &  privigna,  neque  pcisum 
B  B  il 
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]il)('itv  <»t*  lii^.  coiiiitrv  :  w  liich  was  the  reason  both 
ot'  Cicero's  pain's  to  preserve,  and  of  C'cesai's 
iivciseness  t(;  restore  liim.  After  his  return,  he 
hved  in  great  eonfidenec  with  IJriitus,  who  found 
him  a  lit  person  t(/  bear  a  j)art  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar;  but,  luippeniui*-  to  be  tai<Len  ill 
near  the  tijiie  of  its  execution,  when  Brutus,  in  a 
\isit  to  him,  beg-an  to  hnnent  that  he  was  fallen 
sick  hi  a  very  iinhicky  liour,  JJgarius,  raising 
himself  presently  upon  his  elbow,  and  taking  Bru- 
tus by  the  liand,  replied  :  ''  Yet  still,  Brutus,  if  you 
'*  mean  to  do  any  thing  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am 
'•well*:"  nor  did  he  disai)point  Brntus's  opinion 
of  him,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  in  the  list  of 
the  conspirators. 

In  the  enil  of  the  }'car,  Caesar  was  called  away 
in  great  haste  into  Spain,  to  oppose  the  attempts 
of  Pompey's  sons,  w  ho,  by  the  credit  of  their  fa- 
ther's name,  were  become  masters  again  of  all  thai 
province;  and  with  the  remains  of  the  troops, 
which  Labienus,  Varus,  and  the  otlier  chiefs, 
who  escaped,  had  gathered  uj)  from  Afric,  wtic 
once  more  in  condition  to  try  the  fortune  of  the 
field  with  him  :  w  here  the  great  danger,  to  which  he 
was  exposed  from  this  last  effort  of  a  broken  par- 
ty, shews  how  desperate  his  case  must  have  been, 
if  Bompey  himself,  with  an  entire  and  veteran 
armv,  had  lirst  made  choice  of  this  country  for  the 
scene  of  the  w  ar. 

Jam  adflefe,  est  eiiiin  ns  pervulgata,  neque  Tuberoncm  volo  df'ftn« 
dcre.     Miiifict;  fbi  t-iiim  ^tMtlt©'.     Jb.  20. 
*  Pint,  ill  BruU 
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Cicero  all  this  uliilc  passed  bis  tiiiic,  with  little 
satisfaction,  at  home,  heing  disappointt'd  of  the  case 
and  comfort,  as  hieh  !k^  expected  from  liis  new  mar- 
riage: his  ehildrcn,  as  wc  may  imagine,  while  their 
own  mother  was  living,  would  not  easily  hear  with 
a  young  mother-in-law  in  the  lionse  witli  tiiem.' 
The  son,  espeeially,  was  ])ressing  to  get  a  particu- 
lar appointment  settled  for  his  maintenance,  and 
to  have  leave  also  to  go  to  Spain,  and  make  a 
campaign  under  Ciesar,  wither  liis  cousin  Quiii- 
tus  was  already  gone,  ('ieero  did  not  a})))rcnc  this 
project,  and  endeavored  hv  all  means  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  representing  to  liim  that  it  M'onld  na- 
tnraHy  draw  a  just  reproach  upon  them,  for  not 
thinking  it  enough  to  quit  tlieir  former  party,  nn- 
less  they  fought  against  it  too  ;  and  tliat  !ie  would 
not  he  pleased  to  see  his  cousin  more  regarded  there 
than  himself;  and  promising,  withal,  if  he  would 
consent  to  stay,  to  make  him  an  ample  and  honor- 
able allowance'*'.  This  diverted  him  from  the 
thoughts  of  Spai4i,  tiiough  not  from  the  desire  of 
removing  from  his  father,  and  taking  a  separate 
Jiouse  in  the  city,  with  a  distinct  famiiy  of  his 
own:  biit  Cicero  thouglit  it  best  to  send  him  to 
Athcn.s,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  years  in  tlie  study 
of  philosophy  and  polite  letters^  and,  to  make  the 
proposal  agreeable,  offered  him  an  appointment, 
that  woukl  enable  him  to  live  as  splendidly  as  an\- 

*  D£  Ilisjwnia  tliko.aUuJi ;  priimmi  idem,  q<io<J  tibi,  me  v-ereri,  vi- 
tuperationein :  iioii  satis  esse  si  ha-c  anna  reli(|iiisseimis .'  etiani  toii' 
traria?  deinde  fore  «t  amgeretiir,  cum  a  fratr<?  faiMiliaritate  &  onmi 
4;ratia  vinceretiir.  Velim  magis  liberaJitate  iiti  iiieu  ([iiain  sua  Jiber- 
'.atc—Ad  Att.  12.  7. 
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of  the  Roman  nobilitv,  who  then  resided  there, 
Bibulus,  Acidinus,  or  Mcssala*. — This  sehenie  was 
accepted,  and  soon  after  executed ;  and  young  Ci- 
cero was  sent  to  Athens,  with  two  of  his  fatherV 
freedmen,  L.  Tulhus  Montanus,  and  TulHus  Mar- 
cianus,  as  the  intendants  and  counsellors  of  his 
pjencral  conduct,  while  the  particular  direction  of 
his  studies  was  left  to  the  jjrincipal  philosophers  of 
the  place;  and,  above  all,  to  Cratippus,  the  chief 
of  the  Peripatetic  Sectf. 

In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  private  and 
public  hfe,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  most 
cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter 
Tullia;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce 
from  Dolabella,  \vhose  manners  and  liumor  were 
entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  Cicero  had  long  been 
deliberating  with  himself  and  his  friends,  whether 
TulUa  should  not  first  send  the  divorce ;  but  a  pru- 
dential regard  to  Dolabella's  power,  and  interest 
witli  Caesar,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in  these 
times,  seems  to  liave  withheld  him  :j:.  The  case 
was  the  same  with   Dolabella;    he    was   willing 

*  Praestabo  ncc  Bibuliim,  nee  Acidinum,  nee  Messalam,  quos 
Athenis  futures  audio,  majores  suniptus  faeturos,  quain  quod  ex  cis 
mereedibus  accipietur.     lb.  32. 

-f  L.  TuUium  Montanum  nosti,  qui  ci:ni  Cicerone  profectus  est. 
-lb.  52,  53. 

Quanquam  te,  Marce  fili,  annum  jam  audientem  Cratippum,  &c. 
De  Offie.  1.  1.  it.  2.  2. 

J  Te  ore  ut  de  hac  misera  cogites — melius  quidem  in  pessimis 
nihil  fuit  discidio — nunc  quidem  ipse  videlur  denunciare — placet  milii 
igitur,  &  idem  tibi  nuncium  remitti,  &:c.  Ad  Att.  xi.  23.  Vid. 
ib.  3. 

Quod  scrips!  de  nuncio  remittendo,  qu:e  sit  istius  vis  hoc  tem- 
pore, &  quae  concitatio  multitudinis,  ignore.  Si  metuendus  iratus 
est,  quiestamenab  illo  fortassc  nascetur.    Ep.  Fani.  14.  13. 
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enough  to  part  with  Tullia,  but  did  not  care  to 
break  with  Cicero,  wliose  friendship  was  a  credit 
to  him,  and  wliom  gratitude  obhged  him  to  ob- 
serve and  reverence;  since  Cicero  had  twice  de- 
fended and  preserved  liim  in  capital  causes  * :  so 
that  it  seems  most  probable,  that  the  divorce  was 
of  an  amicable  kind,  and  executed  at  last  by  the 
consent  of  both  sides:  for  it  gave  no  apparent  in- 
terruption to  the  friendship  between  Cicero  and 
Dolabella,  which  they  carried  on  with  the  same 
shew  of  affection  and  professions  of  respect  toward 
each  other,  as  if  the  relation  had  still  subsisted. 

Tullia  died  in  child-bed,  at  her  husband's  house  f ; 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  their  agreement 
in  the  divorce :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  died 
in  Rome ;  where  Cicero  was  detained,  he  sa}'s,  by 
the  expectation  of  the  birtii,  and  to  receive  the  first 
payment  of  her  fortune  back  again  from  Dolabella, 
who  was  then  in  Spain :  she  was  delivered,  as  it 
was  thought,  very  happily,  and  supposed  to  be 
out  of  danger;  when  an  unexpected  turn  in  her 
case  put  an  end  to  her  life,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  her  father :|:. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  issue  of  this  birth, 
which  writers  confound  with  that  which  happened 
three  years  before,  when  she  v/as  delivered,  at  the 
end  of  seven  months,  of  a  puny  male  child  :  but 

*  Cujus  ego  salutem  duobus  capitis  judiciis  siiinma  contentione 
<lefendi — Ep-  Fam.  3.  x. 

t  Piut.  in  Cic. 

X  Me  Roniffi  tenuit  omiiino Tullia  mca?  partus:  sed  cum  ea,  quem- 
admodum  spero,  satis  firma  sit,  teneor  tamen,  dum  a  Dolabellae 
procaratoribus  exigam  primam  pensioners — Ep.  I" 'am.  6.  18, 
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whether  it  was  from  the  first,  or  tlie  sccoiul  time  of 
her  lying-  in,  it  is  evident,  that  slie  left  a  son  hy 
Dolabella,  who  sur\'ived  her,  and  whom  Cicero 
mentions  more  than  once,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
by  the  name  of  Leatulus*:  desiring  him  to  visit 
the  child,  and  see  a  due  care  taken  of  him,  and  to 
assio-n  him  what  nund^er  of  servants  he  thought 
])roper  f. 

Tidlia  was  abont  two  and  thirty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  deatlj  ;  and,  hy  the  few  hints  which 
are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an 
excellent  and  admirable  woman  :  slie  was  most  af- 
fectionately and  piously  observant  of  her  father; 
and,  to  the  nsual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  added 
the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and 
polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  tlie  companion, 
as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age;  and  was  justly 
esteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  best,  but  the  most 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  daughter,  in  the 
prime  of  her  life,  and  the  most  comfortless  season 

*  The  father's  names  were  Publius  Coriuliiis  Lentiihis  DoIaheUa; 
the  two  last  being  surnames  ac(|iiired,  perhaps,  by  adoption,  and  (Hs- 
tinguishiiig  the  diflerenl  branches  of  tiie  Cornelian  family. 

f  Yelim  aliqiiando,  cum  eritluum  commodum,  Lentiiliini  piieruni 
visas,  eique  demancipiis,  qua?  tibi  videbitiir,  attribuas-^Ad  Att.  12.  £8. 

Quod  Letuluni   invisis,  valde  gratum.    lb.   30 — \k\.  etiani  IS.— 

N.  B.  Mr.  Bayle  declares  himself  surprised,  to  find  Asconius  Pad. 
so  ill  informed  of  the  history  of  Tullia,  as  to  tell  us,  that,  after  Piso'^ 
death,  she  was  married  to  P.  Eentulus,  and  died  in  child-bed  at  his 
house.  In  which  short  account,  there  are  contained,  he  says,  two  or 
three  lies.  But  Plutarch  confirms  the  same  account ;  and  the  mistake 
will  rest,  at  last,  not  on  Asconius,  but  on  Mr.  Bayle  iiimself,  who  did  not 
reflect,  from  the  authority  of  those  ancients,  that  Lentulus  w  as  one  of 
Dolabella's  names,  by  w  hich  she  was  called  indifferently,  as  well  as  by 
any  of  the  rest.     SeeBayl.  Diction.  Artie.  Tullia.  not.  k. 
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of  his  own,  should  affect  liim  with  all  that  o-rief. 
which  the  greatest  calamity  could  imprint  on  a 
temper  naturally  timid  and  desponding. 

Plutarch   tells  us,  that  the   philosophers  came 
from  all  parts  to  comfort  him  ;  hut  that  can  hardly 
be  true,  except  of  those  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in 
his  own  family;  :hv  his  fust  care  was,    to  shun  all 
company  as  much  as  he  could,  by  removing  to  At- 
ticus's  house  ;  where  he  lived  chielly  in  the  library, 
endeavoring  to  relieve  his  mind,  by   turning  over 
every  book  which  he  could  meet  with,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  moderating  grief*  :  but  hndnig  his  residence 
here  too  public,  anci  a  greater  ]-csort  to  him  than 
he    could   bear,  he  retired  to  Astura,  one  of  his 
seats,  near  Antium,  i  little   island  on  the  Latian 
shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
covered  with  woods  and  groves,  cutout  into  shadv 
Avalks;  a  scene,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  to  indulge 
melancholy,  and  where  he  could  give  a  free  course 
to  his  grief     "  Here,"  says  he,    "  I  live  without 
"  the  speech  of  man  :  every  morning  early  I  hide 
"  myself  in  the  rhickest  of  the   wood,   and  never 
"  come  out  till  the  evening:  next  to  yourself)  tio- 
**  thing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude  :  my  whole 
*'  conversation  is  with  my  books;  yet  that  is  somc- 
"  times  interrupted  by  my  tears,  which  I  resist,  as 
"  well  as  lean,  but  am  not  yet  able  to  do  muchf." 

*  Me  Mihi  non  defiiissetu  testis  es,  nihil  cnim  de  moerore  minuendo 
ab  ullo  scriptuin  est,  quod  egonon  domi  tiui"  legeriin. — Ad  Att.  12.  i4. 

f  In  hac  solitudine  careo  omnium  colloquio,  cunique  mane  in 
silvam  me  abstrusi  densam  &  asperam,  non  exeo  inde  ante  vesperuni. 
Secundum  te,  nihil  mihi  amicius  solitudine.  In  ea  mihi  omnis  sernio 
est  cum  litteris ;  eum  tamen  interpellat  Hetus ;  cul  repugno  quoad 
jjossum,  sed  adhuc  pares  non  sunuis..     lb.  13. 
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:  Atticus  urged  him  to  quit  tliis  retirement,  and 
divert  himself  with  business,  and  the  compaiiT  of 
his  friends  ;  and  put  him  gently  in  mind,  that,  bv 
afflicting  himself  so  immoderately,  he  would  hurt 
hi^  character,  and  give  people  a  handle  to  censure 
his  weakness:  to  which  he  makes  the  following 
answer : 

"  As  to  what  you  write,  that  you  are  afraid,  lest 
"  the  excess  of  my  grief  should  lessen  my  credit  and 
*f  authority,  I  do  not  know  what  men  would  have 
"of  me.  Is  it,  that  I  should  not  grieve? — that  is' 
^{  impossible  :  or  that  I  should  not  be  oppi^e.sscd 
"with  grief? — who  was  ever  less  so?  When  I 
*'  took  refuge  at  your  house,  was  any  man  ever  de- 
V  nied  access  to  me  ?  or  did  any  one  ever  come, 
"  who  had  reason  to  complain  of  me  ?  I  went 
"from  you  to  Astura;  where  those  gay  sparks, 
"  who  find  fault  with  me,  are  not  able  even  to  read 
"  so  much  as  I  have  written  :  hov/  w^ell,  is  nothing 
"  to  the  purpose ;  yet  it  is  of  a  kind  which  nobody 
*.'  could  write  with  a  disordered  mind.  I  spent  a 
"  month  in  my  gardens  about  Rome,  where  I  tc- 
"  ceived  all  who  came,  with  the  same  easiness  as 
"  before.  At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  eni- 
"  ploying  my  whole  time  in  reading  and  writing, 
"those  who  are  with  me  are  more  fatigued  with 
"  their  leisure,  than  I  with  my  pains.  If  any  one 
"  asks,  why  I  am  not  at  Home  ? — l^ecause  it  is  va- 
"  cation  time:  why  not  in  some  of  my  villas,,  fnore 
"  suitable  to  the  season  ? — because  I  could  not  ea- 
"  sily  bear  so  much  company.  I  am  where  he, 
"  who  has  the  best  house  at  Baia:;,  chooses  to  be, 
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"  in  this  part  of  the  year.  When  I  come  to  Rome, 
"  nobody  shall  find  any  thing  amiss,  either  in  my 
"  looks  or  discourse  :  as  to  that  cheerfulness  with 
*'  which  we  used  to  season  the  misery  of  tliese  times, 
"  I  have  lost  it,  indeed,  forever;  but  will  never 
*'  part  with  my  constancy  and  firmness,  either  of 
"  mind  or  speech  *."  &c. 

All  his  other  friends  were  very  officious,  likewise, 
in  making  their  compliments  of  condolence,  and 
administering;  aro;uments  of  comfort  to  him  :  amonsr 
the  rest,  Ceesar  himself,  in  the  hurry  of  his  affairs 
in  Spain,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  occasion,  dated 
from  Hispalis,  the  last  of  April  f.  Brutus  wrote 
another,  so  friendly  and  aflfectionate,  that  it  greatly 
moved  him  J:  Lucceius,  also,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  writers  of  that  age,  sent  him  two ;  the 
first  to  condole,  the  second  to  expostulate  with  him 
for  persevering  to  cherish  an  unmanly  and  useless 
grief  §:  but  the  following  letter  of  Ser.  Sulpicius 
is  thought  to  be  a  master-piece  of  the  consolatory 
kind. 

SER.  SULPICIUS  TO  M.   T.  CICERO. 

"  I  WAS  exceedingly  concerned,  as  indeed  I 
*'  ought  to  be,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  yourdaugli- 
*'  ter  TulHa;  which  I  looked  upon  as  an  affliction 
*^  common  to  us  both.     If  I  had  been  with  you,  I 

*  Ad  Att.  12.   40. 

f  A  Caesare  litteras  accepi  consolatorias,  datas  prid.  Kal.  Mali, 
Hispali.     Ad  Att.  13.  20. 

X  Bruti  littera;  scripts  &  prudenter  &  amice,  muUas  taman  mihi 
la-crimas  attulerunt.     lb.  12.  13. 

§  Ynl  Ep.  Fam.  5.  13.  14. 
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would  have  made  it  my  business  to  convince  you 
what  a  real  sliarc  I  take  in  your  grief.  Tl)ouj;)i 
that  kind  of  consolation  is  but  wretched  and  la- 
mentable, as  it  is  to  be  performed  by  friends  and 
relations,  who  are  overwlielmed  with  c»vief>  and 
cannot  enter  upon  their  task  without  tears,  and 
seem  to  want  comfort  rather  themselves,  than  to 
be  in  condition  to  administer  it  to  others.  1  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  write  to  you,  in  short,  what 
occurred  upon  it  to  my  own  mind  ;  not  that  1 
imagined,  that  the  same  things  would  not  occur 
also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of  your  grief 
might  possibly  hinder  your  attention  to  them. 
What  reason  is  there,  then,  to  disturb  yourself 
so  immoderately  on  this  melancholy  occasion  ? 
Consider  how  fortune  has  alieady  treated  us ; 
how  it  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  children ; — our  country,  credit, 
dignity,  honors.  Af:er  so  nuserable  a  loss  as 
this,  what  addition  can  it  possibly  make  to  our 
grief,  to  suffer  one  misfortune  more.-  or  how  can 
a  mind,  after  being  exercised  in  such  trials,  not 
2;row  callous,  and  think  every  thins;  else  of  in- 
ferior  value?  But  is  it  for  your  daughter's  sake 
that  you  grieve?  yet  how  often  must  you  neces- 
sarily reflect,  as  I  myself  frequentl}^  do,  that 
those  cannot  be  said  to  be  hardly  dealt  with, 
whose  lot  it  has  l)cen,  in  these  times,  without 
suffering  any  affliction,  to  exchange  life  f.:>r  death. 
For  what  is  there,  in  owx  present  circimistances, 
that  could  scive  her  anv  great  invitation  to  live? 
what  business  ?  what  hopes  ?  what  prospect  of 
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"  co:mtbit  l)ctbre  her?  was  it  to  pass  licr  days  in 
"  the  married  state,  with  some  young  man  of  the 
*"•  first  quality  ?  (for  you,  I  know,  on  tiie  account 
"  of  your  dignity,  might  have  chosen  wliat  son-in- 
'*  law  you  pleased  out  of  all  our  youth,  to  whose 
''  fidelity  }ou  might  safely  ha\'e  trusted  her,)  was 
"  it  then  for  the  sake  of  bearing  children,  whom 
''  she  might  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  flourish- 
*'  ing  afterwards,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pater- 
*'  nal  fortunes,  and  rising  gradually  to  all  the  ho- 
*'  nors  of  the  state,  and  using  the  liberty,  to  which 
"  they  were  born,  in  the  protection  of  their  friends 
"'  and  clients?  but  Avhat  is  there  of  all  this,  which 
"  was  not  taken  away,  before  it  was  even  given 
"^  to  her?  but  it  is  an  evil,  you  will  say,  to  lose 
"  our  children :  it  is  so ;  yet  it  is  nuich  greater  to 
*'  sutVer  what  we  now  endure.  I  cannot  help  men- 
''  tioning  one  thing,  which  has  given  me  no  small 
''  comfort,  and  may  help  also,^  perhaps,  to  mitigate 
''  vour  o-rief  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  1  was 
"  sailing  from  .'Egiua  towards  Alegara,  I  began  to 
"  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around 
'•me:  ^Egina  \vas  behind,  Megara  before  me  :  Pi- 
'' rceeus  on  the  right;  Corinth  on  the  left:  all 
"  which  towns,  once  famous  and  flourishing,  now 
"  lie  overturned,  and  buried  in  their  ruins :  upon 
*'  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  withia 
*'  myself,  alas !  how^  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and 
"  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to 
'*'  die,  or  to  be  killctl,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short, 
*'  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie 
*'  here  exposed  befbje  ui.^  hi  qi^e.  view?  Why  wilt 
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"  thou  not  then  command  thyself,  Servius,  and  ic- 
'•'  member  that  tliou  art  born  a  man  ?  Beheve  me, 
"  I  was  not  a  Uttle  confirmed  by  this  contempla- 
"  tion :  Try  the  force  of  it,  therefore,  if  you  please, 
"  upon  yourself;  and  imagine  tlie  same  prospect 
"  before  your  own  eyes.  But  to  come  nearer  home; 
"  when  you  consider  how  many  of  our  greatest 
"  men  have  perished  lately  at  once ;  what  destruc- 
"  tion  has  been  made  in  the  empire  ;  what  havock 
"  in  all  the  provinces  ;  how  can  you  be  so  much 
"  shocked  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting  breath  of 
"  one  little  woman  ?  who,  if  she  had  not  died  at 
"  this  time,  must  necessarily  have  died  a  few  years 
"  after,  since  that  was  the  condition  of  her  being 
"  born.  But  recal  your  mind  from  reflections  of 
*'  this  kind,  to  the  consideration  of  yourself;  and 
*'  think  rather  on  what  becomes  your  character  and 
"  dignity  :  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life 
"  was  worth  enjoying,  as  long  as  the  Republic 
"  stood ;  had  seen  her  father  praetor,  consul,  au- 
"  our ;  been  married  to  the  noblest  of  our  youth ; 
"  had  tasted  every  good  in  life ;  and,  when  the  Re« 
"  public  fell,  then  quitted  it :  what  ground  is  there 
"  then,  either  for  you  or  her,  to  complain  of  for- 
*'  tune  on  tliis  account?  In  short,  do  not  forget 
"  that  you  are  Cicero ;  one,  who  has  been  used 
"  always  to  prescribe  and  give  advice  to  others ; 
"  nor  imitate  those  paltry  physicians,  who  pretend 
"  to  cure  other  people's  diseases,  yet  are  not  able 
"  to  cure  their  owni ;  but  suggest  rather  to  yourself 
"  the  same  lesson,  which  you  would  give  in  the 
"  same  case.     There  is  no  grief  so  great,  which 
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**  length  of  time  will  not  alleviate :  but  it  would 
^'  be  shameful  in  you  to  wait  for  that  time^  and  not 
*'  to  prevent  it  by  your  wisdom :  besides,  if  there 
*'  be  any  sense  in  the  dead,  such  was  her  love  and 
"  piety  to  you,  that  she  nuist  be  concerned  to  see 
*'  how  much  you  afflict  yourself.     Give  this  there- 
**  fore  to  the  deceased ;  give  it  to  your  friends ; 
*"*  give  it  to  your  country ;  that  it  may  have  the 
*'  benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advice,  whenever 
*'  there  shall  be  occasion.     Lastly,  since  fortune 
*^  has  now  made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommodate 
"'ourselves  to  our  present  situation ;  do  not  give 
"'  any  one  a  handle  to  think  that  you  are  not  so  much 
*'  bewailing  your  daughter,  as  the  state  of  the  times, 
"  and  tlie  victory  of  certain  j)ersons.    I  am  ashamed 
"  to  write  any  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust 
"  your  prudence ;  and  will  add,  therefore,  but  one 
*'  thing  farther,  and  conclude.     We  have  somc- 
*'*  times  seen  you  bear  prosperity  nobly,  with  great 
"  honor  and  applause  to  yourself;  let  us  now  see 
*'  that  you  can  bear  adversity  with  the  same  mo- 
*'  deration,  and  without  thinking  it  a  greater  bur- 
''  then  than  you  ought  to  do :  lest,  in  the  number 
"  of  all  your  other  virtues,  this  one,  at  last,  be 
^'  thought  to  be  wanting.     As  to  myself,  when  I 
*'  understand  that  your  mind  is  grown  more  calm 
*'  and  composed,  I  will  send  you  word  how  ail 
"  things  go  on  here,  and  what  is  the  state  of  the 
"  province.     Adieu  *." 

■    His  answer  to  Sulpicius  was  the  same  in  effect 
with  what  he  gave  to  all  his  friends;  that  his  case 

*  Ep.  Fam.  4.  5, 
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was  different  tVoiii  all  the  examples,  which  he  had 
been  collectiiio'  for  his  own  imitation,  of  men  wlio 
had  borne  the  loss  of  children  with  firnme.ss  ;  since 
they  lived  in  times  when  their  dig-nity  in  the  state 
was  able,  in  great  measure,  to  compensate  their 
misfortune :  *'  but  for  me,"  says  he,  "  after  I  had 
'•  lost  all  tliose  ornaments,  which  you  enumerate, 
''  and  which  I  had  acquired  with  the  utmost  pains, 
"  I  have  now  lost  the  only  comfort  that  Avas  left 
"  to  me.  In  this  ruin  of  the  Republic,  my  thoughts 
**  were  not  diverted  by  serving  either  my  friends 
"  or  my  country ;  I  had  no  inclination  to  the  fo- 
"  rum :  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  senate ; 
"  took  myself,  as  the  case  in  truth  was,  to  have 
"  lost  all  the  fruit  of  my  industry  and  fortunes : 
"  yet  when  I  reflected,  that  all  this  was  common 
"  to  you,  and  to  many  others,  as  well  as  to  myself  ; 
*'  and  was  forcino-  myself  therefore  to  bear  it  to- 
'•  lerably ;  I  had  still,  in  Tullia,  somewhat  always 
"  to  recur  to,  in  whicli  I  could  acquiesce  ;  and  in 
"  whose  sweet  conversation  I  could  drop  all  my 
"  cares  and  troubles  :  but  by  this  last  cruel  wound, 
"  all  the  rest,  whicli  seemed  to  be  healed,  are 
"  broken  out  again  afresh  :  for  as  I  then  could  re- 
"  lievethe  uneasiness  which  the  Republic  gave  me, 
"  by  what  I  found  at  home ;  so  I  cannot  now,  in 
*'  the  affliction,  wdiich  I  feel  at  home,  find  any  re- 
"  medy  abroad ;  but  am  driven,  as  well  from  my 
"  house,  as  the  forum  ;  since  neither  my  house  can 
*'  ease  my  public  grief,  nor  the  public  my  domestic 
"one*," 

*  Ep.  Fam.  4.  6.  it.  Ad  Att-  \2.  2S. 
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The  remonstrances  of  his  friends  had  but  little 
effect  upon  him;  all  the  relief  that  he  found,  was 
from  reading  and  writing,  in  which  he  continually 
employed  himself;  and  did  what  no  man  had  ever 
done  before  him,  draw  up  a  treatjse  of  consolation 
for  himself;  from  which  he  pr<)fesses  to  have  re- 
ceived his  greatest  comfort ;  though  he  wrote 
it,  he  owns,  at  a  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
philosophers,  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  :  "  but  I  did  violence,"  says  he,  "  to  my 
''  nature;  to  make  the  greatness  of  my  sorrow  give 
"  place  to  the  greatness  of  the  medicine;  though 
"  I  acted  against  the  advice  of  Chrysippus,  who 
"  dissuades  the  application  of  any  remedy  to  the 
"  first  assaults  of  grief*."'  In  this  work  he  chiefly 
imitated  Grantor,  the  academic,  who  had  left  a 
celebrated  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  he  in- 
serted also  whatever  pleased  him,  from  any  other 
author  who  had  written  upon  itf ;  illustrating  his 
precepts  all  the  way,  by  examples  from  their  own 

*  Feci,  quod  ante  ine  nemo,  lit  ipse  me  per  litteras  consolarer — 
affirmo  tibi  nuUam  consolationem  esse  taleni.  Ad  Att.  12.  14.  it. 
jb.  2S. 

Quid  ego  de  consolatione  dicam  ?  quae  mihi  quidem  ipsi  sane  ali- 
quantum  medetur,  ceteris  item  multum  illam  profuturam  puto.  De 
Divin.  2.  I. 

In  consolationis  libro,  quem  in  medio,  (non  enim  sapientes  eramus) 
moerore  &  doloreconscripsimus:  quodque  vetat  Chrysippus,  ad  recen- 
tes  quasi  tumoresanimi  reinedium  adhibtre,  id  nos  fecimus,  naturapquft 
vim  adtulimus,  ut  maguitudinimedicinxdolorismagnitudo  concederet. 
Tusc.  Disp.  4.  29. 

f  Crantorem  sequor.     Plin.  Prsf.  Hist.  N. 

Neque  tamen  progredior  longius,  quam  mihi  doctissimi  homines 
concetlunt,  quorum  scripta  omnia,  quaecunque  sunt  in  eam  sententi- 
am  non  legi  solum — sed  in  mea  etiam  scripta  traustuii.  Ad  Att.  I?. 
21.  it.  22. 

VOL.    II.  C  C 
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historv,  of  tlic  most  eminent  liomans  of  both  sexes, 
wlioluul  l)orut'  tlif  same  niisfortiuu-  with  a  remark- 
able eonstaiKv.  'Hiis  hook  was  much  read  by  the 
prin>itive  fatliers,  especially  Lactanetius,  to  wliom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  few  fragments  which  remain 
of  it :  for,  as  tlie  critics  have  long*  since  observed, 
that  piece,  whicli  mc  now  see  iu  tlie  collection  of 
liis  Awitings,  under  tlic  title  oif  Consolation,  is  \m- 
donbtcdly  spnrious. 

Uut  tlie  design  of  this  treatise  wus,  not  only  tn 
relieve  his  own  mind,  but  to  consecrate  the  virtues 
and  memory  of  Tidlia  to  all  posterity  :  nor  did  liis 
fondness  for  her  stop  here  ;  but  suggested  the  pro- 
ject of  n  more  etfectual  consecration,  by  ])uilding 
a  temple  to  her,  and  erecting  her  into  a  sort  of 
deity.      It  was   an  opinion  of  the  philosophers, 
which  he  himself  constantly  favored,  and,  in  his 
present  circnmstances,  pivrticularly  hidulged,  that 
the  soids  of  men  were  of  heavenly  extraction,  and 
thc^t  the  pure  and  chaste,  ut  their  dissolution  from 
the  body,  returned  to  tlie  fountain  from   which 
they  were  derived,  to  subsist  eternally  in  the  frui- 
tion and  participation  of  the  divine  nature;  whilst 
tlie  imjjurc  and  corrupt  were  left  to  grovel  below 
in  the  dirt  and  darkness  of  these  inferior  regions. 
He  declares,  therefore,  that  as  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  bad  consecnited  and  deified  many  excel- 
lent persons  of  both  sexes,   whose  temples   w^rc 
then  remaining ;  the  progeny  of  Cadnms  ;  of  Ani- 
])hitryon ;  of  Tyndarus ;  so  he  would  perform  the 
sa^ii^  lijoiiov  to  TuUia ;  w  ho,  if  any  ercature  had 
ever  deserved  it,  was  of  all  the  most  worth v  of  it. 
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"  I  will  do  it,  tlierefore,"  says  he,  "and  consecrate 
*'  thee,  thou  best  and  most  learned  of  women,  now 
"  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  to  the 
"  regard  and  veneration  of  all  mortals*." 

In  his  letters  to  Atticus  we  fmd  the  strongest 
expressions  of  his  resolution  and  impatience,  to  see 
this  design  executed  :  "  I  will  have  a  temple,"  sa3''s 

lie  J  "  it  is   not  possible  to  divert  me  from  it • 

*'  if  it  be  not  finished  this  summer,  I    shall   not 

"  think  mvself  clear  of  puilt 1  am  more  reli- 

*'  giously  bound  to  the  execution  of  it,  than  any 
"  man  ever  was  to  the  performance  of  his  vow  f." 
He  seems  to  have  designed  a  fabric  of  great  mag- 
nificence ;  for  he  had  settled  the  plan  with  his 
architect,  and  contracted  for  pillars  of  Chian 
marble,  with  a  sculptor  of  that  isle;  where  both 
the  work  and  the  materials  were  the  most  esteem- 

*  Non  enim  omnibus  illi  sapientos  arbilrati  sunt  eundem  cursum  in 
coelum  patere.  Nam  vitiis  &  sceleribus  contaminatos  deprimi  in  te- 
nebras,  atque  in  coeno  jacere  docuerunt;  castos  autem  animos,  puros, 
integros,  incorruptos,  bonis  etiam  studiis  atque  artibus  expolitos  leni 
quodam  ac  facili  lapsu  ad  deos,  id  est,  ad  natuiam  sui  similem  pervo- 
lare — Fragni.  Consolat.  ex  Lactantio — 

Cum  vero  &  mares  &  focminas  complures  ex  hominibus  in  deoruni 
numero  esse  videamus,  &  eorum  in  urbibus  atque  igris  augustissima 
templa  veneremnr,  assentiamur  eorum  sapientiae,  quorum  ingeniis  & 
inventis  omiiem  vitam  legibus  k  institutis  excultam  constitutamque 
habemus.  Quod  si  uiluni  unquam  animal  consecrandum  fuit,  illud 
profecto  fuit.  Si  Cadmi,  aut  Amphvtrionis  progenies,  aut  Tyndari  in 
coelum  tollenda  fama  fuit,  liuic  idem  honos  certc  dicandus  est.  Quod 
quidem  faciam  ;  teque  omnium  optimam  doctissimamque,  approbanti- 
bus  diis  ipsis,  in  eorum  coetu  locatam  ad  opiuionem  omnium  mortali- 
um  cousecrabo.     lb. — Vid.  Tusc.  Disp.  1.  1.  c.  xi,  12,  30,  31. 

f  Fanum  fieri  volo,  nequc  mihi  erui  potest.  [Ad  Att.  12.  36.] 
Redeo  ad  Fanum,  nisi  hac  xstateabsolutum  erit — sceleremeliberatiim 
non  putato,  [lb.  4l.]  Ego  me  majore  religioue,  quam  quisquam  fuit 
ullius  voti,  obstrictum  puto.     lb.  43. 

c  c  2 
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cd  of  any  in  Greece  *.  One  reason,  tliat  cletermin- 
ed  him  to  a  temple,  ratlicr  than  a  sq^ulchre,  wa.s, 
that  in  the  one  he  was  not  hmited  m  the  expence, 
wherea.s,  in  the  other,  he  was  confined  by  law  to  a 
certain  sum,  which  he  could  not  exceed,  without 
the  forfeiture  of  the  same  sum  also  to  the  public: 
pet  this,  as  he  tells  us,  was  not  the  chief  motive, 
but  a  resolution,  that  he  had  taken,  of  making  a 
proper  apotheosis  [■.  The  only  difficulty  was,  to 
find   a   place  that   suited   his  purpose  :    his   first 

*  De  Fano  illo  flico  — ncqiie  de  gonere  diibito,  placet  enim  milii 
Cluatii.  [lb.  4  8.]  Tn  tainen  cum  Apella  Chio  contice  do  columnis. 
[lb.  19.]     Vid.  Plin.  Hist.  N.  3Q.  3,  6. 

f  Nunquam  mihi  veiiit  in  mentem,  quo  plus  insumtum  in  monu- 
mentum  essct,  quam  nescio  quid,  quod  k-ge  conccditur,  tantuiidfrn 
populo  dandiflui  esse :  quod  non  magiiopere  niovcret,  nisi  nescio  quo- 
inodo,  a^o7w;  fortasse.  Nollem  iliud  vdio  nomine  nisi  Fani  appellari. 
[Att.  12.  35.]  Sepulcri  similitudinem  elTugere  non  tarn  propter  pcenam 
l«gis  studeo,  quam  ut  raaxime  asscquar  atn-oS/wa-m.     lb.  36- 

This  fact  seems  to  confirm  what  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom 
observes  on  the  origin  of  idolatry ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fond  aft'ec- 
tion  of  parents,  seeking  to  do  honor  to  their  deceased  children.  "  The 
father,"  says  be,  "  oppressed  with  an  unexpected  grief  for  the  .sudden 
"  death  of  his  child,  after  making  an  image  of  him,  began  to  worship 
"  him  as  a  god,  though  he  was  but  a  dt- ad  man,  and  enjoined  certain 
"  rites  and  mysteries  to  his  servants  and  de|jendants."  [Wisd.  xiv.  15.] 
But  it  was  not  Cicero's  real  thought,  after  all,  to  exalt  his  daughter 
into  a  deity  ;  he  knew  it  to  be  absurd,  as  he  often  declares,  to  pay 
divine  honors  to  dead  mortals  ;  and  tells  us,  how  their  very  publicans 
had  decided  that  question  in  Boeolia;  for,  when  the  lands  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  were  excepted  out  of  llieir  lease,  Ijy  the  law  of  the 
censoi-s,  they  denied  that  any  one  could  be  deemed  an  immortal  god, 
who  had  once  been  a  man;  and  so  made  the  lands  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Trophonius  pay  the  same  taxes  with  the  rest,  [de  Nat.  Deor.  3.  19] 
yet,  in  a  political  view,  be  sometimes  recommends  the  worship  of  those 
sons  of  men,  whom  their  eminent  services  to  mankind  had  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  inferior  gods,  as  it  inculcated,  m  a  manner  the  most 
sensible,  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  [de  Leg.  2.  xi.] 
And  since  a  tc.-nple  was  tiie  most  ancient  way  of  doing  honor  to  those 
4ead  who  had  deserved  it,  [Plin.  Hist.  27.]  he  considered  it  as  the 
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thought  was  to  purchase  certain  gardens  cross  the 
Tiher,  which,  lying  near  the  cit}^  and  in  tliepuhlic 
view,  were  the  most  hkely  to  draw  a  resort  of 
votaries  to  his  new  temple.  He  presses  Atticus, 
therefore,  to  huy  them  for  him,  at  any  rate,  with- 
out regard  to  liis  circumstances ;  since  he  would 
sell,  or  mortgage,  or  be  content  to  live  on  little, 
rather  than  be  disappointed  Groves  and  remote 
places,  he  says,  were  proper  only  for  Deities  of 
an  established  name  and  religion ;  but  for  tlic 
deification  of  mortals,  public  and  open  situations 
were  necessary,  to  strike  the  eyes,  and  attract  the 
notice  of  the  people.  But  he  found  so  many  ob- 
structions in  all  his  attempts  of  purcliasing,  that,  to 
save  trouble  and  expence,  Atticus  advised  him  to 
build,  at  last,  in  one  of  his  own  villas;  to  which 
he  seemed  inclined,  lest  the  summer  should  pass 
without  doing  any  thing;  yet  he  was  irresolute 
still,  which  of  his  villas  he  should  choose,  and  dis- 
couraged, by  reflecting  on  tlie  change  of  masters 
to  which  all  private  estates  were  exposed,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  which  might  defeat  the  end  of  his 
building,  and  destroy  the  honor  of  his  temple,  by 
converting  it  to  other  uses,  or  suffering  it  to  fall 
into  ruins*/' 


most  effectual  metliod  of  perpetuating  the  memory  and  praises  of 
Tuiliu,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  benefit  of  tlie  popular  superstition, 
and  follow  the  example  of  those  ancients,  who  had  polished  and  civi- 
lized human  life,  by  consecrating  such  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  venera- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens.  Vid.  Mongault.  not.  1.  Ad  Att.  12,  1». 
*  Sed  ineunda  nobis  ratio  est,  quemadmodum  \n  omni  mutatione 
dominorum,  qui  innumerabilcs  fieri  possunt  in  infinita  posteritate— 
rilud  quasi  consecratum  remanere  possit.  Equidem  jam  nihil  egeo 
vectigalibus,    &    parvo  contentus  esse   possum.     Cogito  interdura 

c  c  3 
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But  after  all  his  eagerness  and  solicitude  about 
this  temple,  it  was  never  actually  built  by  him ; 
since  we  iind  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
writers;  which  could  not  have  been  omitted,  if  a 
fabric  so  memorable  had  ever  been  erected*.  It  is 
likely  that,  as  his  grief  evaporated,  and  and  his  mind 
grew  more  calm,  he  began  to  consider  his  project 
more  philosophically,  and  to  perceive  the  vanity  of 
expecting  any  lasting  glory  from  such  monuments, 
which  time  itself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  must 
necessarily  destroy :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that,  as 
he  made  no  step  towards  building  it  this  summer, 
so  Ceesar's  death,  which  happened  before  the  next, 
gave  fresh  obstruction  to  it,  by  the  hurry  of  affairs, 
in  which  it  engaged  him;  and  though  he  had  not 
still  wholly  dropped  the  thoughts  of  it,  but  con- 
tinued to  make  a  preparation,  and  to  set  apart  a 
fund  for  itf,  yet,  in  the  shoit  and  busy  scene  of 

truns  Tiberim  liortos  aliquos  parare,  &  qiiidem  ob  banc  caiisam  ir.ax- 
iine;  nihil  enim  video  quod  tam  celebre  esse  posset.  [Ad  Att.  12.  19.] 
<Ie  hortis,  etiam  atqiie  etiam  te  rogo.  [ib.  22]  ut  sspe  bcuti  suimis, 
commutationes  dominoruni  reformido.  [ib.  3tl]  celebritatem  require. 
ib.  37. 

*  Coeliiis  Rhodigiinis  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  the  4lh, 
there  was  found,  near  Kome,  on  the  Appian  way,  over  against  the 
tonnb  of  Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman,  whose  hair  was  dressed  up  iu 
network  of  gold,  and  which,  from  tiie  inscription,  was  thought  to  be 
the  body  of  Tuliia.  It  was  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by  spices,  as 
to  have  suffered  no  injury  from  time;  yet  when  it  was  removed  into 
the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  tliree  days.  But  this  was  only  tlie 
hasty  conjecture  of  some  learned  of  that  time,  which,  for  want  of  au- 
thority to  support  it,  soon  vanished  of  itself;  for  no  inscription  was 
ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned,  that  I  know 
of,  by  any  other  author,  that  there  was  any  sepulchre  of  Cicero  on 
the  Appian  way — vid.  Ccel.  Khod.  Lection,  antiq.  1.  3.  c.  24. 

f  Quod  ex  islis  fructuosis  rebus  rcceptumest,  id  ego  adillud  fanuitt 
Bepositum  pulabam.     Ad  Att.  15.  IJ. 
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life,  wliicli  rcinainetl  to  him,   he  never  had  leisure 
enough  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

He  Mas  now  grown  so  fond  of  soHtude,  tliat  all 
company  was  become  uneasy  to  him ;  and  when 
his  friend  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Octavius, 
liappencd  to  come  to  his  villa,  in  that  ncighhour- 
liood,  he  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  it,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  tcazed  with  his  visits;  and  he 
tells  Atticus,  with  some  plesure,  that  he  had  called 
upon  him  only  to  pay  a  short  compliment,  and  went 
back  again  to  Rome,  without  giving  })im  any  trou- 
ble*. His  wife  Publilia  also  wrote  him  word,  that 
her  mother  and  brother  intended  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  that  she  would  come  along  with  them,  if 
he  would  give  her  leave,  which  she  begged  in  the 
most  earnest  and  submissive  terms  : but  his  an- 
swer was,  that  he  ^\'as  more  indisposed  than  ever  to 
receive  company,  and  would  not  have  them  come; 
and,  lest  they  should  come  without  leave,  he  de- 
sires Atticus  to  watch  their  motions,  and  give  him 
notice,  that  he  might  contrive  to  avoid  themf.  A 
denial  so  peremptory  confirms  what  Plutarch  says, 
that  his  wife  was  now  in  disgrace  with  him,  on  ac- 
count of  lier  carriage  towards  his  daughter,  and  fov 

*  Mllii  adluic  niliil  prius  fuit  hac  solitudine,  qiiam  vereor,  ne  Phi- 
lippus tollal ;  lit-ri  enim  vesperl  vencrat.      li).  12.  H>. 

Quod  cram  veritus,  non  obturbavit  Philippus:  nam  ut  IutI  me  sa- 
hitavit.  statim  Romam  profecliis  est.     lb.  IS. 

-]■  Publilia  ad  me  scripsit,  malrem  suam  cum  Piiblilio  ad  me  ven- 
turam,  &  se  una,  si  ego  paterer:  orat  iiniltis  &  supplicibus  verbis  yt 
liceat,  &  lit  sibi  rescribam — lescripsi,  me  etiam  cravius  esse  afCectum, 
(piani  turn,  cum  illi  dixissem,  me  solum  e>se  velle,  (|uaie  nolle  me 
hoc  tempore  earn  ad  me  venire — te  hoc  nunc  rogo  ut  explores, 
lb.  32. 

C  C  4 
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seeming  to  rejoice  at  licr  deatli ;  a  crime  whicli,  in 
the  tenderness  ot"  liis  affliction,  appeared  to  him  so 
heinous,  that  he  could  not  hear  the  tlioughts  of 
seeing-  her  any  more ;  and  though  it  was  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  part  with  her  fortune  at  this  time, 
yet  he  resolved  to  send  her  a  divorce,  as  a  proper 
sacrifice  to  the  honor  of  TuUia*. 

Brutus,  likewise,  about  this  time,  took  a  resolu- 
tion of  putting  away  his  wife  Claudia,  for  the  sake 
of  taking  Porcii,  liibulus's  widow,   and  his  uncle 
Cato's  daui» liter.     But  he  was  much  censured  for 
this  step;  since  Claudia  had  no  stain  upon  her  cha- 
racter, was  nobh'  born,  the  sister  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, and  nearly  allied  to  Pompey ;  so  that  his  mo- 
ther, Servilia,  though  Cato's  sister,  seems  to  have 
been  averse  to  the  divorce,  and  stongly  in  the  in- 
terests  of  Claudia,    against   her   niece.     Cicero's 
advice  upon  it  was,  that  if  Brutus  was  resolved 
upon  the  thing,  he  should  do  it  out  of  hand,  as  the 
best  w'ay  to  put  an  end  to  people's  talking,   by 
shewing  that  it  \\  as  not  done  out  of  levity  or  com- 
plaisance to  the  times,  but  to  take  the  daughter  of 
Cato,    whose    name  was    now  highly   popular  f: 
which  Brutus  soon  after  complied  with,  and  made 
Porcia  his  wife, 

*  This  affair  of  Piiblilia's  divorce  is  frequently  referred  to,  though 
with  some  obscurity,  in  his  letters;  and  we  find  Atticiis  employed  by 
him  afterwards  to  afljust  with  the  brother  Publilius,  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  paying  back  the  fortune.     Vid.  Ad  Att.  13.  34.  47.  16.  2. 

f  A  te  expecto  si  quid  de  Bruto  :  quanquam  Nicias  confectum  pu- 
tabat,  sed  divortium  uon  probari. — Ad  Att.  13.  9. 

Brutus  si  quid — curabis  ut  sciam.  Cui  quidem  quam  primum 
agendum  pulo,  pra'sertim  si  statuit;  scrmunculum  enim  omnem  aut 
jrestinxerit  aut  sedarit.     lb.  10, 
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There  happened  another  accident  this  summer, 
which  raised  a  great  alarm  in  the  city ;  the  sur- 
prising death  of  IVIarceUus,  whom  Cassar  had  late- 
ly pardoned.  He  had  left  Mitylene,  and  was 
come  as  far  as  Piraeeus,  on  his  way  towards  Rome; 
where  he  spent  a  day  with  his  old  friend  and  col- 
league, Ser\\  Sulpicius,  intending  to  pursue  his 
voyage  the  day  following  by  sea;  but  in  the 
night,  after  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  him,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his 
friend  and  client,  Magius,  who  stabbed  himself 
instantly  with  the  same  poignard :  of  which  Sul- 
picius sent  the  following  account  to  Cicero. 

SERV.    SULPICIUS    TO    M.    T.    CICERO. 

"  Though  I  know  that  the  news,  which  I  am 

-^^  going  to  tell  you,  will  not  be  agreeable,  yet  since 

*'  chance  and  nature  govern  the  lives  of  us  all,  I 

*'  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you   with  the 

"  fact,   in  what  manner  soever  it  happened.     On 

*'  the  twenty-second  of  May  I  came  by  sea  from 

"  Epidaurus  to  Pinceus,    to  meet  my   colleague 

*'  Marcel  1  us,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  spent 

"  that  day  with  him  there.     The  next  day,  when 

"  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  with  design  to  go  from 

*'  Athens  into  Boeotia,  to  linsh  the  remaining  part 

*'  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me,  intended 

"  to  set  sail,  at  the  same  time,  towards  Italy.    The 

"  day  following,  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  I 

"  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Athens,  his  friend, 

"  P.  Postumius,  came  to  let  me  know,  that  Mar- 

*'  cellus  was  stabbed  by  his  companion  P.  Magius 
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"  Cilo,  after  supper,  and  liad  received  two  wounds, 
"  the  one  in  his  stomach,  the  other  in  his  head 
"  near  the  ear,  but  lie  was  in  liopes  still  that  lie 
"  miglit  live;  that  ]\ra<:jius  presently  killed  him- 
"  self;  and  that  Marcellus  sent  him  to  inform  me 
"  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring 
"  some  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together 
"  immediately,  and  went  away  with  them  before 
*'  break  of  day :  but  when  I  was  come  near  Piraeeus, 
"  Acidinus's  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his 
*'  master,  in  which  it  was  signified,  that  Marcellus 
"  died  a  little  before  day.  Thus  a  great  man 
"  was  murdered  by  a  base  villain ;  and  he,  whom 
"  his  very  enemies  had  spared  on  the  account  of 
"  his  dignity,  received  his  death  from  the  hands 
"  of  a  friend.  I  went  forward,  however,  to  his 
"  tent,  where  I  found  two  of  his  freedmen,  and 
"  a  few  of  his  slaves ;  all  the  rest,  they  said, 
*'  were  fled,  being  in  a  terrible  fright,  on  the  ac- 
"  count  of  their  master's  murder.  I  was  forced  to 
"  carry  his  body  with  me  into  the  city,  in  the  same 
"  litter  in  which  I  came,  and  by  my  own  servants, 
"  where  I  provided  a  funeral  for  him,  as  splendid 
"  as  the  condition  of  Athens  would  allow.  I  coukl 
"  not  prevail  with  the  Athenians  to  grant  a  place 
"of  burial  for  him  within  the  city:  they  said, 
*'  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their  religion,  and  had 
"  never  been  indulged  to  any  man  :  but  they  rea- 
"  dily  granted  what  was  the  most  desirable  in  the 
"  next  place,  to  bury  him  in  any  of  their  public 
"  schools  that  I  pleased.  I  chose  a  place,  there- 
"  fore,  the  noblest  in  the  universe,   the  School  of 
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'*  the  Academy,  where  I  burnt  him ;  and  have 
"  since  given  orders  that  the  Athenians  should 
*'  provide  a  marble  monument  for  him  in  the  same 
"  place.  Thus  1  have  faithfully  performed  to  him 
*'  both  when  living  and  dead,  every  duty  which 
*'  our  partnership  in  office,  antl  my  particular  re- 
"  lation  to  him,  required.  Adieu.  The  thirtieth 
"  of  Mav,  from  Athens*." 

M.  Alarcellus  was  the  head  of  a  family,  which, 
for  a  succession  of  many  ages,  had  made  the  first 
figure  in  Rome,  and  was  himself  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues  that  could  qualify  him  to  sustain  that 
dignity  which  he  derived  from  his  noble  ancestors. 
He  had  formed  himself  in  a  particular  manner  for 
the  bar,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  fame ;  and, 
of  all  the  orators  of  his  time,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  Cicero  himself,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  complete  speaker.  His  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  elegant,  strong,  and  copious ;  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  voice,  and  propriety  of  action,  that  added  a 
grace  and  lustre  to  every  thing  that  he  said.  He  was 
a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero;  of  the 
same  principles  in  peace,  and  on  the  same  side  in 
war;  so  that  Cicero  laments  his  absence,  as  the 
loss  of  a  companion  and  partner  in  their  common 
studies  and  labors  of  life.  Of  all  the  magistrates, 
he  was  the  fiercest  opposer  of  Ciesar's  power,  and 
the  most  active  to  reduce  it;  his  high  spirit,  and 
the  ancient  glory  of  his  house,  made  him  impa- 
tient under  the  thought  of  receiving  a  master; 

*  Ep.  Fam.  4.  12. 
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and  wlien  tlie  l)attle  of  Pharsalia  seemed  at  last  to 
liave  imposed  one  upon  thcni,  he  retired  to  Mity- 
Icne,  tlie  usual  resort  of  men  of  learning;  thereto 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  studious  retreat ; 
remote  from  arms,  and  the  hurry  of  war;  and  de- 
termined neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  an}'  grace 
from  the  concjueror.  Here  Brutus  paid  him  a  vi- 
sit, and  found  him,  as  he  gave  an  account  to  Ci- 
cero, as  perfectly  easy  and  happy,  under  all  the 
misery  of  the  times,  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
integrity,  as  the  condition  of  human  life  could 
bear;  surroimded  with  the  principal  scholars  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge;  so  that,  in  departing  from  him 
towards  Italy,  he  seemed,  he  said,  to  be  going 
liimsclf  into  exile,  rather  than  leaving  Marcellus 
in  it*. 

*  Mihi,  inquit,  Marcellus  satis  est  notus.  Quid  igitur  de  illojii- 
dicas? — quod  habiturus  es  similem  tui — ita  est,  &  veiieiuenter  plactt. 
Ts'aiii  &  didicit,  &  oinissis  cxteris  studiis  id  egit  ununi,  ses«;(|ue  quo- 
tidiauis  coinmenlalionibus  acerrinie  exeicuit.  Itaque  &  leclis  ulitur 
Tcrbis  &  frequeiitihus  ;  &  splendore  vocis,  digiutate  iiiotus  fit  spc- 
ciosum  &  iilustre,  quoddicitur;  oniniaque  sic  suppctunt,  ut  ei  nul- 
lam  deesse  virtutem  oratoris  putcm.     Brut.  367. 

Dolebam,  Patres  conscrii)ti, — illo  a;niulo  atque  iiintatore  studiorutn 
mcoium,  quasi  tiuodani  socio  a  me  &  coniite  distracto — quis  enim 
est  illo  aut  nobilitale,  aut  probitate,  aut  optiniaruni  artium  studio, 
aut  innoceutia,  aut  ulio  genere  laudis  praslantior  ? — pro  Marcel.  1. 

Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  ])ace  semper,  sic  turn  etiam  in  beilo  con- 
gruebant,     lb.  6. 

Qui  hoc  tempore  ipso — in  hoc  communi  nostro  &  quasi  fatali 
malo,  consoletur  se  cum  conscientia  optimx  mentis,  turn  etiam 
usurpatione  ac  renovatione  doctrinx.  Vidi  enim  Mitylonis  nuper 
virum,  atque  ut  dixi,  vidi  plane  virmn.  ItaquG  cum  eum  aiitea 
tui  similem  in  dicendo  viderim  ;  turn  vero  nunc  doctissimo  viro, 
tibique  ut  intellexi,  amicissimo  Cratippo,  instructum  omni  copia, 
nmlio  videbam  similiorem.  Brut.  ib.  vid.  Senec.  Consolat.  ad 
Helv.  p.  70. 
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Magius,  who  klllecl  him,  was  of  a  family  which 
.  had  home  some  of  the  pubhc  offices,  and  had  him- 
self been  qiieestor*;  and,  having;  attachediiimself 
to  the  fortunes  of  MarceUus,  and  followed  him 
through  the  wars  and  his  exile,  was  now^  return- 
ing with  him  to  Italy.  Sidpicius  gives  no  hint 
of  any  cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this 
horrid  fact:  which,  by  the  immediate  death  of 
Magius,  could  never  be  clearly  known.  Cicero's 
conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  apprehending  some  trouble  on  that 
score  at  his  return,  had  been  urging  ]\farcellus, 
who  was  his  sponsor  for  some  part  of  them,  to 
furnish  him  with  money  to  pay  the  whole  ;  and,  by 
receiving  a  denial,  was  provoked  to  the  madness 
of  killing  his  patront.  Others  assign  a  different 
reason,  as  the  rage  of  jealousy,  and  the  impatience 
of  seeing  others  more  favored  by  Marcellus  than 
him  self  :j:. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  a 
general  consternation ;  and  from  the  suspicious 
nature  of  the  times,  all  people's  thoughts  were 
presently  turned  on  Caesar,  as  if  he  were  privately 
the  contriver  of  it ;  and  from  the  wretched  fate 
of  so  illustrious  a  citizen,  everv  man  beiran  to 
think   himself    in    danger:     Cicero    was   greatly 

*  Vid.  Pigh.  Annal.  A.  i:.  69 1. 

\  Quanquam  nihil  liabeo  quod  dubitem,  nisi  ipsi  Magio  quae  fue- 

rit   causa  amentiae.     Pro  quo  quidem  etiam  sponsor  Sunii  factus  est. 

NimiruiTi  id  fuit.     SoUendo  enini  non  erat.     Credo  cum  a  Marcello 

peliisse  aliquid,  et  illuin,  ut  erat,  constanlius  respondisse.     Ad  Att. 

.  13.  10. 

X  Indignatus  aliqucm  amicorum  ab  eo  sibi  prsferri,  Val.  MaXo 
9.  U. 
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shocked  iit  it,  and  .sct-med  to  consider  it  as  the 
prehide  of  some  <>;reater  evil  to  ensue :  and  Atti- 
cii.s,  signif\  ino-  liis  concern  upon  it,  advises  liim 
to  take  a  more  particular  care  of  himself,  as  heini>; 
the  only  consular  senator  left,  who  stood  exposed 
to  any  eavy*-  But  Ca?sar*s  friends  soon  cleared 
him  of  all  suspicion  ;  as,  indeed,  the  fact  itself 
did,  when  the  circumstances  came  to  be  known, 
and  fixed  the  whole  guilt  of  it  on  the  fury  of 
Magi  us. 

There  appeared,  at  this  time,  a  bold  impostor, 
who  began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  figure  in 
Italy,  by  assuming  the  name,  and  pretending  to 
be  the  grandson  of  Caius  Marius ;  but  apprehend- 
ing that  Ceesar  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  pre- 
tensions, and  treat  him  as  he  deserved,  he  sent  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Cicero,  by  some  young  fellows  of 
his  company,  to  justify  his  claim  and  descent,  and 
to  implore  his  protection  against  the  enemies  of 
his  family  ;  conjuring  him,  by  their  relation,  by 
the  poem  which  he  had  formerly  written  in  praise 
of  Marius,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassus,  his 
mother's  father,  whom  he  had  likewise  celebrated, 
that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  his  cause  : 
Cicero  answered  him  very  gravely,  that  he  could 
not  want  a  patron,  when  his  kinsman,  Cajsar,  so 
excellent  and  generous  a  man,  was  now  the  master 
of  all ;  yet  that  he  also  should  be  ready  to  favor 

♦  Minime  miror  te  Sc  graviter  ferre  de  Marcello,  &  plura  vereri  pe- 
rJcoli  genera.  Quis  eniin  hoc  timeret,  quod  ncque  acciderat  antea, 
nee  videbatur  natura.  ferre,  ut  accidere  posset.  Oumia  igitur  metu- 
cada,  ice.     Ad  AU.  13.  10. 
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him*.  But  Ca?sai-,  at  his  return,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  cheat,  banished  him  out  of  Italy;  since,  in- 
stead of  being-  what  he  pretended  to  be,  he  wa.s 
fountl  to  be  only  a  farrier,  whose  true  name  was 
Herophilus  f. 

Ariarathes,  the  brother  and  presumptive  heir  of 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  came  to  Rome 
this  year,  and  as  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship 
with  his  family,  and,  when  consul,  had,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  conferred  upon  his  father  the 
iionor  of  the  regal  title,  he  thought  proper  to  send 
a  servant  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  invite  him 
to  his  house;  but  he  was  already  engaged  by  Ses- 
tius,  whose  office  it  then  was  to  receive  foreign 
princes  and  em])assadors  at  the  public  expence, 
which  Cicero  was  not  displeased  with  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  domestic  affairs :  "  he  comes," 
says  he,  "  I  guess,  to  purchase  some  kingdom  of 
*'  Cyesar,  for  he  has  not  at  present  a  foot  of  lan<l 
*'of  his  own  i." 

*  Heri — quidain  Urbam,  ut  vldcbantur,  ad  nie  raundata  &  litteras 
attiilerunt,  a  C.  Mario,  C.  F.  C.  N.  inultis  verbis  agere  niecum  per 
cognatioiiem,  qu;e  milii  secuin  esset,  per  eum  Marium,  quern  scripsis- 
sem,  per  eloquentiam  L.  C'rassi  avi  sui,  ut  se  defenderem — rcscripsi 
nihil  ei  Patrouo  opus  esse,  quonium  Cxsaris,  propinqui  ejus,  omnis 
potestas  esset,  viri  optimi  &  honiinis  liberalissiuii :  me  tamea  ei  fautii- 
nim.— Ad  Att.  12.  49. 

f  Herophilus  equarlus  niedicus,  C.  Marium  septies  Consulein, 
avum  sibi  vendicando,  ita  se  extulit,  ut  colonic  veteranorum  complu- 
res  &  municipia  splendida,  collegiaque  fere  omnia  patronum  adopta- 
rent— csteruui  decrelo  Cxsaris  extra  Italiam  relegatus,  &:c.  \'ai. 
Max.  9.  15. 

X  Ariaratlies  Ariobarzaiii  filius  Romam  venit.  Vult,  opinor,  reg- 
num  aliquod  emere  a  C:rsare:  nam,  quo  modu  nunc  est,  pedem  ubi 
poiiat  in  suo  non  liabet.  Omnino  cuai  Sestius  noster  paroclius  publi- 
tus  occupavit ;  quod  quidem  facile  patior.     N'L-rumtamtij  quod  mihi. 
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Cicero's    whole    time,  during  bis  solitude,  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing:  this  was  the  bu- 
siness both  of  his  days  and  nights:  it  is  incredible, 
he   savs,  how    nuich   he  wrote,   and  how  little  he 
slept;  and    if  he  hud    not  fallen  into  that  way  of 
spending   his  time,    he   should   not  have   known 
what    to   do    with   himself"^.      His    studies    were 
chiefly  philosophical,  which  he  had  been  fond  of 
from   his  youth,    and,  after  a  long  intermission, 
now  resumed  with  great  ardor;  having  taken  a 
resolution,  to  explain  to  his  countrymen,  in  their 
own  language,  whatever  the  Greeks  had  taught  on 
every  part  of  philosophy,  whether  speculative  or 
practical :  for  being  driven,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the 
public  administration,  he  knew  no  way  so  effectual 
of  doing  good,  as  by  instructing  the  minds,  and  re- 
fornnng  the   morals  of  the  youth ;  which,  in  the 
licence  of  those  times,  wanted  every  help  to  restrain 
and  correct  them.     "  The  calamity  of  the  city," 
says  he,  "  made  this  task  necessary  to  me :  since, 
"  in  the  confusion  of  civil  arms,   I  could  neither 
"  defend  it  after  my  old  way ;  nor,  wdien  it  was 
*'  impossible  for  me  to  be  idle,   could  I  find  any 
*'  thing  better,   on  which  to  employ  myself.     My 
*'  citizens,  therefore,  will  pardon,   or  rather  thank 
"  me,  that  when  the  government  was  fallen  into 
"  the  power  of  a  single  person,  I  neither  wholly 

summo  beneficio  meo,  magna  cum  fratribus  illius  necessitiido  est, 
invito  eum  per  litteras,  ut  apiid  me  cliversetur.     Ad  Att.  13.  2. 

*  Credibile  non  est,  quantum  scribam  die,  quin  etiam  nocUbus. 
Nihil  enim  somni.     lb.  26. 

Nisi  mihi  hoc  venisset  in  mentem,  scribcre  ista  ne?cio  quae,  quo  ver- 
terem  me  non  haberem.     lb.  10. 
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"  hid,  nor  afflicted  myself  unnecessarily,  nor  acted 
"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  angry  at  the  man, 
"or  the  times;  nor  yet  flattered  or  admired  the 
"  fortune  of  another,  so  as  to  be  displeased  with 
"  my  own.  For  I  had  learnt  from  Plato  and  phi- 
"  losophy,  that  these  turns  and  revolutions  of  states 
"  are  natural :  sometimes  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
"  sometimes  of  the  many,  sometimes  of  one :  as 
"  this  was  the  case  of  our  own  Republic,  so,  when 
"  I  was  deprived  of  my  former  post  in  it,  I  betook 
"  myself  to  these  studies,  in  order  to  relieve  my 
"  mind  from  the  sense  of  our  common  miseries, 
"  and  to  serve  my  countr}-,  at  the  same  time,  in 
"  the  best  manner  that  I  was  able  :  for  my  books 
"  supplied  the  place  of  my  votes  in  the  senate ; 
"  and  of  my  speeches  to  the  people ;  and  I  took 
"  up  philosophy,  as  a  substitute  for  my  managc- 
"  ment  of  the  state*." 

He  now  published,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  dia- 
logue, a  book,  which  he  called  Hortensius,  in  honor 
of  his  deceased  friend;  where,  in  a  debate  ot"  learn- 
ing, he  did,  what  he  had  often  done  in  contests  of  the 
bar,  undertake  the  defence  of  philosophy  against 
Hortensius,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  part  of  ar- 
raigning itf.  It  was  the  reading  of  this  book, 
long  since  unfortunately  lost,  which  first  inflamed 
St.  Austin,  as  he  himself  somewhere  declares,  to 
the  study  of  the  Christian  philosophy ;  and  if  it 

*  Diviu.  2.  2.— deFin.  1.  3. 

+  Cohortati  sumus,  ut  maxime  potuimus,  ad  philosophic  studiumeo 
libro.  qui  est  inscriptus,  Hortensius —  de  Divin.  2.  1. 

Nos  autem  universae  philosophise  vituperatoribus  respgndimus  in 
Hortensio.     Tusc.  Disp.  2.  2. 

VOX,.    II.  D  D 
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had  yielded  no  other  fruit,  yet  happy  it  was  to  the 
world  that  it  once  subsisted,  to  be  tbe  instrument 
of  raisinp:  np  so  illustrious  a  convert  and  champion 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  *. 

He  drew  up  also,  about  this  time,  in  four  books, 
a  particular  account  and  defence  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  academy,  the  sect  which  he  himself  followed ; 
being,  as  he  says,  of  all  others,  the  most  consistent 
with  itself,  and  the  least  arrogant,  as  well  as  most 
elegant  f-  He  had  before  published  a  work,  on  the 
same  subject,  in  two  books :  the  one  called  Catu- 
lus,  the  other  LucuUus;  but  considering  that  the 
argument  was  not  suited  to  the  characters  of  the 
speakers ;  who  were  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
any  study  of  that  sort,  he  was  thinking  to  change 
them  to  Cato  and  Brutus ;  Mhen  Atticus,  happen- 
ing to  signify  to  him  that  A^arro  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  inserted  in  some  of  his  writings,  he 
presently  reformed  his  scheme,  and  enlarged  it  into 
four  books,  which  he  addressed  to  Varro;  taking 
upon  himself  the  part  of  Phllo,  of  defending  the 
principles  of  the  academy,  and  assigning  to  Varro 
that  of    Antiochus^    of   opposing  and  confuting 

*  It  is  certain,  that  all  the  I/atin  Fathers  made  great  use  of  Cice- 
fo's  writings:  and  especially  Jerome,  who  was  not  so  grateful  as  Aus- 
tin, in  acknowledging  the  benefit;  for,  having  conceived  some  scru- 
ples, on  that  score,  in  his  declining  age,  he  endeavored  to  discourage 
his  disciples  from  reading  them  at  all ;  and  declared,  that  he  had  not 
taken  either  Cicero,  or  Maro,  or  any  heathen  writer  into  his  hands  for 
above  fifteen  years ;  for  wiiich  Iiis  adversary  Ruflinus  rallies  him  very 
severely.  Vid.  Hieron.  Op.  Tom.  4.  par.  2.  p.  4l4.  it.  par.  1.  p.  288^ 
Edit.  Benedict. — 

t  Quod  genus  philosophandi  minime  arrogans,  maximeque  &  con- 
Stans,  &  elegans  arbitraremur,  quatuor  Academicis  Hbris  ostendimus. 
De  Divin.  2.  1. 
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them,  and  introducing  Atticus  as  the  moderator 
of  the  dispute.  He  finished  the  whole  with  great 
accuracy ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  present  worthy  of 
Varro;  and  if  he  was  not  deceived,  he  says,  by  a 
partiaUty  and  self-love,  too  common  in  such  cases, 
there  was  nothing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it,  even 
among  the  Greeks  *  All  these  four  books,  ex- 
cepting part  of  the  lirst,  are  now  lost;  whilst  the 
second  book  of  the  first  edition,  which  he  took 
some  pains  to  suppress,  remains  still  entire,  under 
its  original  title  of  LucuUus. 

He  published,  likewise,  this  year,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  works,  and  on  the  noblest  subject 
in  philosophy,  his  treatise,  called  de  P'inibus,  or  of 
the  chief  good  and  ill  of  man ;  written  in  Aristo- 
tle's manner  t;  iii  which  he  explained,  with  great 
elegance  and  perspicuity,  the  several  opinions  of 
all  the  ancient  sects  on  that  most  important  ques- 
tion. It  is  there  inquired,  he  tells  us,  what  is  the 
chief  end  to  which  all  the  views  of  life  ought  to  be 
referred,  in  order  to  make  it  happy ;  or  what  it  is, 
which  nature  pursues  as  the  supreme  good,  and 
shuns  as  the  worst  of  ills  J.     The  work  consists  of 

*  Ergo  illam  ' Ay-ahfj^-iy-vv,  in  qua  homines,  nobiles  illi  quidem,  seel 
nullo  mode  philologi,  nimis  acute  loquuntur,  ad  Varronem  transfera- 
mus — Catulo  &  Lucullo  alibi  reponemus. — Ad  Att.  13.  12. 

Quod  ad  me  de  Varrone  scripseras,  totam  Academiam  ab  liomini- 
bus  nobilissimis  absliili ;  transtuli  ad  nostrum  sodalem,  &  ex  duobus 
libriscontuliin  quatuor — libri  quidem  ita  exierunt,  (nisi  me  forte  com- 
munis (piXavlla.  decipit)  ut  in  tali  genere  ne  apud  Graecos  quidem  quic- 
quam  simile.     lb.  13.  vide  it.  ib.  16.  19. 

f  Quae  autem  his  temporibus  scripsi  'Agiror/Astov  morem  habent — ita 
confeci  quinque  libros  cte^)  Tt^ii/ — ib.  19. 

:|:  Turn  id,  quod  his  libris  qusritur,  quid  sit  finis,  quid  exlremuin. 

D  D  2 
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five  books  :  in  the  two  first,  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
is  hiroely  opened  and  discusserl,  being"  defended  by 
Torquatus,  and  confuted  by  Cicero,  in  a  con- 
ference, supposed  to  be  held  in  his  Cuman  Villa, 
in  the  presence  of  Triarius,  a  young  gentleman, 
who  came  with  Torquatus  to  visit  him.  The  two 
next  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  asserted  by 
Cato,  and  opposed  by  Cicero,  in  a  friendly  debate, 
upon  their  meeting  accidentally  in  LucuUus's  li- 
brary. The  fifth  contains  the  opinions  of  the  old 
academy,  or  the  Peripatetics,  explained  by  Piso, 
in  a  third  dialogue,  sui)posed  to  be  held  at  Athens, 
in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  his  Brother  Quintus, 
Cousin  Lucius,  and  Atticus.  The  critics  have  ob- 
served some  impropriety  in  this  last  book,  in  making 
Piso  refer  to  the  other  two  dialogues,  of  which  he 
had  no  share,  and  could  not  be  presumed  to  ha\e 
any  knowledge  *.  But  if  any  inaccuracy  of  that 
kind  be  really  found  in  this,  or  any  other  of  his 
works,  it  may  reasonably  be  excused  by  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs,  which  scarce  allowed  him  time 
to  write,  much  less  to  revise  what  he  wrote ;  and, 
in  dialogues  of  length,  composed  by  picce-meal, 
and  in  the  short  intervals  of  leisure,  it  cannot  seem 
stranp-e,  that  he  should  sometimes  forq-et  his  arthi- 
cial,  to  resume  his  proper  character;  and  enter  in- 
adv^ertently  into  a  part,  which  he  had  assigned  to 
another.  He  addressed  this  work  to  Brutus,  in  re- 
quid  ultimum,  quo  sint  omina  bene  vivendi,  recteque  faciendi  consilii 
referenda.  Quid  sequatur  natura,  ut  summum  ex  rebus  expetendis  ; 
quid  fugiat  ut  extrenium  malorum.  Ue  Fin.  1.  4. 
•  Vid.  Pra-fat.  Davis  in  Lib.  de  Fin. 
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turn  for  a  present  of  the  same  kind,  which  Brutus 
had  sent  to  liim  a  Httle  before,  a  treatise  upon 
virtue*. 

Not  long'  after  he  had  finished  this  work,  he  ])ub- 
lished  another  of  equal  gravity,  called  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  in  five  books  also,  upon  as  many  dif- 
ferent questions  in  Philosophy,  the  most  important 
and  useful  to  the  ha])pine8S  of  human  life.  The 
first  teaches  us  how  to  contemn  the  terrors  of  death, 
and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing,  rather  than  an 
evil :  the  second,  to  support  pain  and  affliction  with 
a  manly  fortitude:  the  third,  to  appease  all  our 
complaints  and  uneasinesses  under  the  accidents  of 
life  :  the  fourth,  to  uioderate  all  our  other  passions: 
the  fifth,  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  make 
man  happy.  It  was  his  custom,  in  the  opportuni- 
ties of  his  leisure,  to  take  some  friends  with  him 
into  the  country  ;  where,  instead  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  idle  .sports  of  feasts,  their  diversions 
were  wholly  speculative ;  tending  to  improve  the 
mind,  and  enlarge  the  understanding.  In  this  man- 
ner he  now  spent  five  days  at  his  Tusculan  Villa, 
in  discussing  with  his  friends  the  several  questions 
just  mentioned  :  for,  after  employing  the  mornings 
in  declaiming  and  rhetorical  exercises,  they  used 
to  retire,  in  the  afternoon,  into  a  gallery,  called  the 
academy,  which  he  had'  built  for  the  purpose  of 
philosophical  conferences:  where,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  he  held  a  school,  as  they  called  it, 
and  invited  the  company  to  call  for  any  subject, 
that  they  desired  to  hear  explained ;  v,  hich  being 

*  De  Fin.  1.  3. 
D  P  3 
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proposed,  accordingly,  by  some  of  tlic  audience, 
became  immediately  the  aro-umcnt  oF  that  day's 
debate.  These  five  conferences,  or  dialogues,  he 
collected  afterwards  into  writing,  in  the  very 
words  and  manner  in  which  they  really  passed,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  of  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  from  the  name  of  the  Villa,  in  whicli 
they  M'Cre  hekP"'. 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece,  in  the  way  of  a  Fu» 
neral  Encomium,  in  praise  of  Porcia ;  the  sister  of 
Cato,  and  wife  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Caesar's 
mortal  enemy :  which  shews  how  little  he  was  still 
disposed  to  court  the  times.  Varro  and  Lollius  at- 
tempted the  same  subject;  and  Cicero  desires  At- 
ticus  to  send  him  their  compositions  :  but  all  the 
three  are  now  lost :  though  Cicero  took  the  pains 
to  revise  and  correct  his,  and  sent  copies  of  it  af- 
terwards to  Domitius  the  Son,  and  Brutus  the  ne- 
phew of  that  Porcia t- 

Caesar  continued  all  this  while  in  Spain,  pursuing 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  providing  for  the  future 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  province ;  whence  he 
paid  Cicero  the  compliment  of  sending  him  an 

*  In  Tusculano,  cum  essent  coinplures  niecum  familiares — poncre 
jubebam,  cle  quo  quis  aiidire  vellet ;  ad  id  aut  sedens  aut  ambulans 
disputabarn.  Itaque  dierum  qiiinque  Scholas,  ut  Grsci  appellant,  in 
totidem  libros  contuli,     Tiisc.  Disp.  1.  4. 

Ita(jue  cum  ante  meridiem  dictioni  operam  dcdissemus— post  meri- 
diem in  academiam  descendimus  :  in  qua  disputationem  habitam  non 
quasi  narrantos  exponimus,  sed  eisdcm  fere  verbis  ut  actum  disputa- 
tumque  est.     lb.  2.  3.    3.  3. 

f  Laudationcm  Porcise  tibi  misi  correctam  :  ac  eo  propcravi ;  ut  si 
forte  aut  Domitio  tilio  aut  Brulo  mitteretur,  hax  mittcretiir.  Id  si 
tibi  erit  commodinu,  magnopere  cures  velini ;  &  veiim  M.  Varrronis, 
i-olliique  miltas  laudationcm.     Ad  Alt.  12.  48.  It.  lb.  37. 
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account  of  his  success  with  his  own  liand.  Hirtius 
also  o-ave  him  early  intellioence  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  two  hiothers;  which  was  not  disagree- 
able to  him ;  for  though  he  was  not  much  con- 
cerned about  the  event  of  the  war,  and  expected 
no  good  from  it  on  either  side,  yet  the  opinion 
which  he  had  conceived  of  the  fierceness  and  vio- 
lence of  the  young  Pompeys,  especially  of  the 
elder  of  them,  Cna:us,  engaged  his  wishes  rather 
for  Ciusar.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  "  Hirtius,"  says 
he,  "  wrote  me  word,  that  Sextus  Pompey  had 
"  withdrawn  himself  from  Corduba  into  the  hither 
*'  Spain  ;  and  that  Cnteus  too  was  fled,  I  know  not 
"  whither,  nor  in  truth  do  I  care  * :"  and  this 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  common  sentiment 
of  all  the  Republicans  ;  as  Cassius  himself,  writing 
to  Cicero  on  the  same  subject,  declares  still  more 
explicitly;  "  ^fay  I  perish,"  says  he,  "  if  I  be  not 
"  solicitous  about  the  event  of  things  in  Spain ; 
"  and  would  rather  keep  our  old  and  clement  mas- 
"  ter,  than  try  a  new  and  cruel  one.  You  know 
"  what  a  fool  Cnicus  is ;  how  he  takes  cruelty  for 
"  a  virtue  :  how  he  has  always  thought  that  we 
"  laughed  at  him  :  I  am  afraid,  lest  he  should  take 
"  into  his  head  to  repay  our  jokes,  in  his  rustic 
*'  manner,  with  the  sword t." 

*  Hirtius  ad  mc  scripsit,  Sex.  Ponipeitim  Corduba  exisse,  &  fugisse 
ill  Hispaniain  citeriorein  ;  Cnsiim  fugisse  ncscio  quo,  neque  enim 
euro.     Ad  Att  12.  37. 

f  Peream,  nisi  soUicitus  sum  ?  ac  male  veterem  ac  clementem  do- 
niinum  habere,  qiiain  novum  &  crudelem  experiri.  Scis,  Cnjeusquam 
sit  fatuus ;  scis  qiiomodo  crudelitatem  virtutem  putet ;  scii  quanije 
semper  a  nobis  derisum  putet. 

D  I>  4 
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Young  Qiiintus  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaign 
along  with  Ciesar,  thinking  to  please  his  company, 
and  to  make  his  foitunes  the  better  amongst  them, 
began  to  play  over  his  old  game,  and  to  abuse  his 
uncle  again  in  all  places.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  it  to  Atticus,  says,  "  there  is  nothing  new,  but 
*'  that  Hirtius  has  been  quarrelling,  in  my  defence, 
"  with  our  nephew  Quintus,  who  takes  all  occasions 
"  of  saying  every  thing  bad  of  me,  and  especially 
"  at  public  feasts ;  and  when  he  has  done  with  me, 
"  falls  next  upon  his  father;  he  is  thought  to  say 
"  nothing  so  credible,  as  that  we  are  both  irrecon- 
"  cilable  to  Cassar ;  that  Caesar  should  trust  neither 
"of  us;  and  even  beware  of  me:  thi.s  would  be 
*'  terrible ;  did  I  not  see  that  our  king  is  persuaded 
"  that  I  have  no  spirit  left*." 

Atticus  was  always  endeavoring  to  moderate 
Cicero's  impatience  under  the  present  government, 
and  persuading  him  to  comply  more  cheerfully 
with  the  times,  nor  to  reject  the  friendship  of 
Caesar,  which  was  so  forwardly  offered  to  him : 
and  upon  his  frequent  complaints  of  the  slavery 
and  indignity  of  his  present  condition,  he  took 
occasion  to  observe,  what  Cicero  could  not  but 
own  to  be  true ;  that  if  to  pa}'  a  particular  court 
and  observance  to  a  man,  was  the  mark  of  slavery, 

Vereor,  ne  nos  rustice  gladio  velit  uvliiA.vKTn^'tacci.  Ep.  Fam. 
15.  19. 

*  Novi  sane  nihil,  nisi  Hirtiurn  ci)m  Quinto  acerrime  pro  me  liti- 
gasse ;  omnibus  enm  locis  tacere,  niaximeque  in  conviviis;  cum 
multa  de  me,  turn  vedire  ad  pattern  :  nihil  autem  ab  eo  tarn  u^totn'f 
rw?  dici,  quani  alienissimos  nos  esie  a  Cafsare;  fidem  nobis  haben- 
dam  non  esse;  me  vero  cavendum.  (po^e^cv  vi\i,  niii  vidcrem  scire 
Regem,  me  aaimi  nihil  habere — Ad  Att.  13.  37. 
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those  in  power  seemed  to  be  slaves  rather  to  him, 
than  he  to  them  *'.  >V^itli  the  same  view  he  was 
naw  pressing  him,  among  his  other  works,  to  think 
of  something  to  be  addressed  to  Caesar ;  but  Cicero 
had  no  appetite  to  this  task ;  lie  saw  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  perform  it,  without  lessening  his 
character,  and  descending  to  flattery  ;  yet  being 
urged  to  it  also  by  other  friends,  he  drew  up  a  let- 
ter, which  was  commu'nicated  to  Hirlius  and 
Baibus,  for  their  judgment  upon  it,  whether  it 
was  proper  to  be  sent  to  Ctesar  ?  The  subject  seems 
to  have  been  some  advice,  about  restoring  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  Republic,  and  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  Parthian  war,  which  he  intended  for 
his  next  expedition,  till  he  had  finished  the  more 
necessary  work  of  settling  the  state  of  things  at 
home.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  he  says,  but  what 
miii'ht  come  from  the  best  of  citizens.  It  was 
drawn,  however,  a\  ith  so  much  freedom,  that 
though  Atticus  seemed  pleased  with  it,  yet  the 
other  two  durst  not  advise  the  sending  it,  unless 
some  passages  were  altered  and  softened,  which 
disgusted  Cicero  so  much,  that  he  resolved  not  to 
write  at  all;  and  when  Atticus  was  still  urging 
him  to  be  more  complaisant,  he  answered  with 
great  spirit  in  two  or  three  letters  f. 

*  Et  si  mehcrciile,  ut  tii  intelli.jis,  magis  mihi  isti  serviunt,  si  ob- 
servare  servire  est.     Ad  Att.  13,  49. 

f  Epistolani  ad  Cssarein  tnitti,  video  tibi  placere — mihi  quidem 
hoc  idem  maxime  placuit,  &  eo  magis,  quod  nihil  est  in  ea  nisi  optimi 
civis;  sed  ita  optimi,  ut  tempora,  (juibus  parere  omnes  ot&Aitimj 
praEcipiunt.  Sed  scis  ita  nobis  esse  visum,  ut  isci  ante  legerent.  Tu 
jgitur  id  curabis.  Sed  nisi  plane  intelliges  lis  placere,  niittenda  non 
est.    Ad  Att.  12.  51. 
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"  As  for  the  letter  to  Ciesar,"  says  he,  "  I  was 
"  always  very  willing  that  they  should  first  read 
"  it ;  for  otherwise,  I  had  both  been  wanting-  in 
"  civility  to  them,  and,  if  I  had  happened  to  give 
"  offence,  exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They 
"  have  dealt  ingenuously  and  kindly  with  me,  in 
"not  concealing  what  they  thought;  but  what 
"  pleases  me  the  most  is,  that,  by  requiring  so  many 
"  alterations,  they  give  me  an  excuse  for  not  writ* 
"  ins:  at  all.  As  to  the  Parthian  war,  what  had  1 
"  to  consider  about  it,  but  that  wdiich  I  thought 
"  would  please  him  ?  for  ^hat  subject  was  there 
"  else  for  a  letter,  but  flattery  ?  or  if  I  had  a  mind 
"  to  advise,  what  I  really  took  to  be  the  best,  could 
*'  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words?  there  is  no  oc- 
*'  casion^  therefore,  for  any  letter :  for  where  there 
"is  no  great  matter  to  be  gained,  and  a  shp, 
*'  though  not  great,  may  make  us  uneasy,  what 
**  reason  is  there  to  run  any  risk  ?  especially  when 
"  it  is  natural  for  him  to  think,  that  as  I  wrote 
"  nothing  to  him  before,  so  I  should  have  written 
"  nothing  now,  had  not  the  war  been  wholly  ended  : 
*'  besides,  I  am  afraid  lest  he  should  imagine  that 
"  I  sent  this  as  a  sweetner  for  my  Cato  :  in  short, 
"  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  what  I  had  written, 
*'  and  nothing  could  fall  out  more  luckily  than  that 
"  it  did  not  please*." 

Again,  "  As  for  writing  to  Caesar,  I  swear  to 

De  eprstola  ad  Cjcsarem,  xs'x^iy.a.     Atque  id  ipsum,  quod  isti  aiunt 
ilium  scribere,  se,  nisi  constitutis  rebus,  non  ituium  in  ParthoSj  idem 
ego  suadebam  in  ilia  cpistola — lb.  13.  31. 
*  Ad  Alt.  13.  27. 
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"  you,   I   cannot  do   it ;  nor  is  it  yet  the  shame  of 

"  it  that  deters  me,  which  ought  to  do  it  the  most : 

"  for  how  mean  would  it  be  to  flatter,  when  even  to 

"  live  is  base  in  me?  but  it  is  not,  as  I  was  saying, 

"  this  shame  which  hinders  me,  though  I  wish  it 

"  did,  for  I   should  then  be,  what  I  ought  to  be; 

"  but  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  write  upon.     As 

"  to  those   exhortations,  addressed  to  Alexander, 

*'  by  the  eloquent  and  the  learned  of  that  time, 

"  you  see  on  what  points  they  turn  :  they  are  ad- 

"  dressed   to  a  youth,  inflamed  with  the  thirst  of 

"  true  glory,  and  desiring  to  be  advised  how   to 

"  acquire   it.     On   an   occasion   of  such    dignity, 

"  words  can  never  be  wanting;  but  w^hat  can  I 

"  do  on  my  subject?    Yet  I  had  scratched,  as  it 

*'  were,  out  of  the  block,  some  faint  resemblance 

"  of  an  image;  but  because  there  w^ere  some  things 

"■^  hinted  in  it,  a  little   better  than  what  we  see 

"  done  every  day,  it  was  disliked :  I  am  not  at  all 

"  sorry  for  it ;  for  had  the  letter  gone,  take  my 

"  word  for  it,  I  should  have  had  cause  to  repent. 

"  For  do  you  not  see  that  very  scholar  of  Aristo- 

"  tie,  a  youth  of  the  greatest  parts,  and  the  great- 

"  est  modesty,  after  he  came  to  be  called  a  king, 

"  grow  proud,   cruel,  extravagant?     Do  you  ima- 

"  gine  that  this  man,  ranked  in  the  processions  of 

"  the  gods,  and  enshrined  in  the  same  temple  with 

"  Romulus,  will  be   pleased    with   the   moderate 

"  style  of  my  letters?     It  is  better  that  he  be  dis- 

"  gusted  at  my  not  M'riting,  than  at  what  I  write : 

"  in  a  word,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases;  for  that 

*'  problepi,  which   I   once   proposed  to  you,  and 
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"  thou2:lit  so  dillicnlt,  in  wliat  \vr\  I  should  ma- 
^  nage  him,  is  over  vvitli  mc;  and  in  truth,  I  now 
*'  wish  more  to  feci  the  eficct  ot"  his  resentment, 
"  be  it  what  it  will,  than  I  was  before  afraid  of  it*." 
"  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,"  says  he,  in  another  let- 
ter, "  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  but  shew  our- 
"  selves  at  least  half  free,  by  our  silence  and  rc- 

'*  treat  t." 

From  this  little  fact,  one  cannot  help  reflecting 
on  the  fatal  eifects  of  arbitrary  power,  upon  the 
studies  and  compositions  of  men  of  genius,  and  on 
the  restraint  that  it  necessarily  lays  on  the  free 
course  of  good  sense  and  truth  among  men.  It 
had  yet  scarce  shewn  itself  in  Rome,  when  we  see 
one  of  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
wits,  which  that  Republic  ever  bred,  embarrassed 
m  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  write  upon ;  and,  for 
fear  of  offending,  chusing  not  to  write  at  all ;  and 
it  was  the  same  power,  which,  from  this  beginning, 
gradually  debased  the  purity  both  of  the  Roman 
wit  and  language,  from  the  perfection  of  elegance, 
to  which  Cicero  had  advanced  them,  to  that  state 
of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  >vhich  we  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  lower  empire. 

This  was  the  present  state  of  things  between 
Caesar  and  Cicero;  all  the  marks  of  kindness  on 
CjBsar's  part;  of  coldness  and  reserve  on  Cicero's. 
Caesar  was  determined  never  to  part  with  his  pow- 
er, and  took  the  more  pains,   for  that  reason,  to 

*  AdAtt.  13.28. 

t  OUsecro,  abjiciannis  ista;  &  semilibcri  saltern  simus ;  quod  assC' 
<juemur  &  taceudo,  &  latcndo.— lb.  31. 
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make  Cicero  easy  under  it:  beseems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  somewhat  afraid  of  him;  not  of  bis  en- 
gaging in  any  attempt  against  bis  bfe ;  but  lest, 
by  bis  insinuations,  bis  railleries,  and  his  authority, 
he  should  excite  others  to  some  act  of  violence: 
but  what  he  more  especially  desired  and  wanted, 
was  to  draw  from  him  some  public  testimony  of 
his  approbation;  and  to  be  recommended  bv  his 
writings  to  the  favor  of  posterit\\ 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  no  step 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
but  more  and  more  reason  every  day  to  despair  of 
it,  grew  still  more  indiftcvcnt  to  every  thing  else: 
the  restoration  of  public  liberty  was  the  only  con- 
dition on  whicli  he  could  entertain  any  friendship 
with  Ctesar,  or  think  and  s'peak  of  him  with  anv 
respect:  without  that,  no  favors  could  oblige  him; 
since,  to  receive  them  from  a  master,  was  an  af- 
front to  his  former  dignity,  and  but  a  splendid 
badge  of  servitude :  books,  therefore,  were  his 
only  comfort;  for  while  he  conversed  with  them, 
he  found  himself  easy,  and  fancied  himself  free — 
thus,  in  a  letter  to  Cassius,  touching  upon  the  mi- 
sery of  the  times,  he  adds,  "  What  is  become 
"  then,  you  will  say,  of  philosophy?  why,  yours 
"  is  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  mine  is  troublesome  to  me : 
"  for  I  am  ashamed  to  live  a  slave ;  and  feign  myself 
"  therefore  to  be  doing  something  else,  that  I  may 
"not  hear  the  reproach  of  Plato*." 

*  Ubi  igitiir,  inqiiifs,  Philosophia?  tua  quideni  in  culina;  in^a 
molesla  est.  Pudet  eiiiin  servire.  Itaqiie  fucio  me  alias  res  aeere, 
ne  convicium  Platonis  audiani.     Ep.  Fam.  15.  18. 
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During  CjEsar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony  set  for- 
ward from  Italy,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  liim 
tlierc,  or  to  meet  liim  at  least  on  the  road  in  his 
return  towards  home  :  but  wlien  he  had  made  about 
half  of  the  journey,  he  met  with  some  dispatches, 
which  oblii^cd  him  to  turn  back,  in  all  haste,  to 
Rome.  This  raised  a  new  alarm  in  the  city;  and 
especially  among  the  Pompcians,  who  were  afraid 
that  Cscsar,  having  now  subdued  all  ojjposition, 
was  resolved,  after  the  example  of  former  conquer- 
ors, to  take  his  revenge  in  cool  blood  on  all  his 
adversaries ;  and  had  sent  Antony  back,  as  the 
properest  instrument  to  execute  some  orders  of 
that  sort.  Cicero  himself  had  the  same  suspicion, 
and  was  much  surprised  at  Antony's  sudden 
return;  till  Balbus  and  Oppius  cased  him  of 
his  apprehensions,  b}'^  sending  him  an  account 
of  the  true  reason  of  it*  :  which,  contrary 
to  expectation,  gave  no  uneasiness  at  last  to  any 
body,  but  to  Antony  himself  Antony  had  bought 
Pompey's  houses  in  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Caesar's  auction, 
soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt;  but,  trusting  to 
liis  interest  [with  Ciesar,  and  to  the  part  which  he 
had  borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power,  never 
dreamt  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them ;  but 
Csesar,  being  disgusted  by  the  account  of  his 
debauches  and  extravagancies  in  Italy,  and  re- 
solved to  shew  himself  the  sole  master,  nor  suffer 

*  Heri  cum  ex  aliorum  litteris  cognovissem  de  Antonii  adventu, 
admiratus  sum  nihil  esse  in  tuis.     Ad  Att.  12.  18, 

De  Antonio  Balbiis  quoque  ad  me  cum  Oppio  conscripsit,  idque, 
til>i  placuisse,  ne  perturbarer.     lUis  egi  gratias.— lb.  19^ 
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any  contradiction  to  liis  will,  sent  peremptory  or- 
ders to  L.  Plancus,  the  prtetor,  to  require  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  Antony,  or  else  to  levy  the 
money  upon  his  sureties,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
their  bond.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  quick  re- 
turn,, to  prevent  that  disgrace  from  falling  upon 
him,  and  find  some  means  of  complying  with 
Caesar's  commands :  it  provoked  him,  however, 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  height  of  his  resent- 
ment, he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  a  design  of 
taking  away  Caesar's  life ;  of  which  Ctesar  himself 
complained  openly  in  the  senate  * 

The  war  being  ended  in  Spain,  by  the  death  of 
Cnauis  Pompey,  and  tlie  flight  of  Sextus,  Cassar, 
finished  his  answer  to  Cicero's  Cato,  in  two  books, 
which  he  sent  immediately  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
be  published.  This  gave  Cicero,  at  last,  the  ar- 
irument  of  a  letter  to  him,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
great  civility  with  which  he  had  treated  him  in 
that  piece,  and  to  pay  his  compliments  likewise, 
in  his  turn,  upon  the  elegance  of  the  composition. 
This  letter  was  communicated  again  to  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  who  declared  themselves  extremely  pleas- 
ed with  it,  and  forwarded  it  directly  to  Caesar,  In 
Cicero's  account  of  it  to  Atticus,  "  I  forgot,''  says 
he,  "  to  send  you  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote  to  Caesar: 

*  Appellatiis  es  de  pecunia,  quain  pro  domo,  pro  hortis,  pro  sec- 
tione  debebas. — &  ad  te  &  ad  prjcdes  tiios  militcs  misit.  [Phil.  "2.  29.] 
idcirco  iirbem  terrorc  noctiirno,  Italiain  multorum  dierum  metu  per- 
turbasti — neL.  Plancus  prsdes  tuos  venderet — [lb.  31.]  qiiin  his  ipsis 
temporibus  domi  Cssaris  percussor  ab  isto  missus,  deprehensus  dice- 
batur  esse  cum  sica.  De  quo  Caesar  in  Senatu,  aperte  ia  te  inveliens, 
(juestus  est. — lb.  29. 
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*'  not  for  tlie  reason,  which  you  suspect,  that  I  was 
"  ashamed  to  let  you  see  how  well  I  could  (l;itter : 
"  for,  in  truth,  1  wrote  to  him  no  otherwise  than 
•'  as  if  I  was  writing  to  an  equal ;  fori  really  have 
"  a  good  opinion  of  his  two  books,  as  I  told  you, 
"when  we  were  together;  and  wrote,  therefore, 
"  both  without  flattering  him,  and  yet  so,  that 
"  he  will  read  nothing,  I  believe,  with  more  plea- 
'  sure*. 


A.  Urb.  708.    Cic.  6C.     Coss.— Q.  Fubiiis  Miixiiiius.    C.  Trcboiiius. 

Cesar  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; when,  divesting  himself  of  the  consul- 
ship, he  conferred  it  on  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
C.  Trebonius,  for  the  three  remaining  months  of 
the  year -j".  His  first  care,  after  his  arrival,  was  to 
entertain  the  city  with  the  most  splendid  triumph 
which  Rome  had  ever  seen :  but  the  people,  instead 
of  admiring  and  applauding  it,  as  he  expected, 
were  sullen  and  silent ;  considering  it,  as  it  really 
was,  a  triumph  over  themselves ;  purchased  by  the 

*  Conscripsi.de  his  libris  cpistolam  CaRsari,  cjii^  deferrotiir  ad  Do- 
labellam:  sed  ejus  cxemplum  niii^i  ad  Balljuin  &  Oppium,  scripsique 
ad  eos,  ut  tuin  deferri  ad  Dolaljellani  jubcrent  ineas  liUeras,  si  ipsi 
exeinplum  probassent,  ite  mihi  rescripseriuit,  nihil  unquam  se  legisse 
melius.     Ad  Att.  13.  50. 

Ad  Caesarein  qui  misi  epistolam,  ejus  exctnplum  fugit  me  turn  tibi 
mittere;  nee  id  fuit  quod  suspicaris,  ut  me  puderet  tui — nee  mehercule 
scripsi  aliter,  acsi  -nr^oi;  ?cro»  ofxotoy  que  scribercm.  Bene  enim  existimo 
deillis  libris,  ut  tibi  coram.  Itiique  scripsi  &  a)to?,a»t6i;Twf,  ettamcn 
sic,  ut  nihil  eum  existimcm  lecturum  libentius.     lb.  51. 

t  Utroquc  anno  binos  consules  subiiituit  sibi  iu  ternos  novissimo? 
mense:-.     Suet.  J.  CJasi.  76. 
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loss  of  their  liberty,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
best  and  noblest  families  of  the  Republic.  They 
liad  before  given  the  same  proof  of  their  discon- 
tent at  tlie  Circensian  games,  where  Caesar's  sta- 
tue, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  carried  in  the 
procession,  along  with  those  of  the  gods :  for  thev 
gave  none  of  their  usual  acclamations  to  the  favo- 
rite deities,  as  they  passed,  lest  they  should  be 
thought  to  give  them  to  Ca3sar.  Atticus  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  Cicero,  who  says,  in  answer  to 
him,  "  Your  letter  was  agreeable,  though  the  shew 
"was  so  sad: — the  people,  however,  behaved 
"  bravely,  who  would  not  clap  even  the  goddess 
"  Victory,  for  the  sake  of  so  bad  a  neighbour*." 
Cassar,  however,  to  make  amends  for  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  triumph,  and  to  put  the  people  into 
good  humor,  entertained  the  whole  city,  soon  af- 
ter, with  something  more  substantial  than  shews ; 
two  public  dinners,  with  plenty  of  the  most  es- 
teemed and  costly  wines  of  Chios  and  Faler- 
num  f. 

Soon  after  Csesar's  triumph,  the  consul  Fabius, 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  was  allowed  to 
triumph  too,  for  the  reduction  of  some  parts  of 
that  province,  which  had  revolted :  but  the  mag- 
nificence of  Caesar  made  Fabius's  triumph  appear 

*  Siiaves  tuas  litteras !  ets'i  acerba  pompa — populum  vero  prscla- 
rum,  quod  propter  tarn  malum  vicinum,  lie  victoriae  quidem  plodL- 
tur.     Ad  Att.  13.  44. 

f  Quid  non  &  Ca?sar  dictator  triumphi  sui  coena  vini  Falerni  am- 
phoras,  Chii  cados  in  convivia  distribuit?  idem  in  Hispaniensi  triuin- 
pho  Chium  &  Falernum  dedit.     Plin.  Hist.  14.  15. 

Adjecit  post  Hispaniensem  victoriam  duo  prandia.     Sueton.  38. 

VOL.  ir.  E  E 
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contemptible;  tor  liis  models  of  the  conquered 
towns,  which  were  always  a  part  o(  the  shew, 
being  made  only  of  wood,  when  Ciesar's  were 
of  silver,  or  ivory,  Chrysippus  merrily  called  them 
the  cases  only  of  Ciusar's  towns*. 

Cicero  resided  generally  in  the  country,  and 
withdrew  himself  wholly  from  the  senate  *" :  but, 
on  Cxsar's  approach  towards  Rome,  Lcpidiis  began 
to  press  him,  i)y  repeated  letters,  to  come  and  give 
them  his  assistance;  assuring  him,  that  both  he 
and  Ciesar  would  take  it  very  kindly  of  him.  He 
could  not  guess  for  what  particnlar  service  they 
wanted  him,  except  the  dedication  of  some  tem- 
ple, to  which  the  presence  of  three  augurs  was 
necessary :{;.  Ikit  whatever  it  was,  as  his  friends 
had  long  l>een  urging  the  same  advice,  and  per- 
suading him  to  return  to  public  affairs,  he  con- 
sented, at  last,  to  ([uit  his  retirement  and  come  to 
the  eitv;  where,  soon  after  Caesar's  arrival,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  employing  his  authority  and 
eloquence,  wliere  he  exerted  them  always  with 
tjie  greatest  pleasure,  in  the  service  and  defence  of 
an  old  friend,  king  Deiotarus. 

This  prince  had  already  been  deprived,  by  Cx- 
s.'i.r,  of  part  6f  his    dominions,  for  his  adherence 

*  Ut  Cnrysippiis,  cuin  in  trinmpho  Cirsaris  eborca  oppida  essent 
traiislata,  &  pont  dies  i)aucos  I'abii  Maxiiwi  lignea,  thccas  esse  oppi- 
doruni  Cajsaris  dixit,     Qnintil.  (:>.  3.     Dio,  234. 

f  Ciini  his  teinporibus  nua  ?ane  in  Senatum  vcntitarem — Ep 
Jam.  13.  77. 

X  Ecce  tibi,  orat  Lepidiis,  ut  veniam.  Opinor  aiigures  nil  habere 
ad  Tpiiiplum  e(Van,dtiiii.     Ad  Att.  13.  4'J. 

Lepidus  ad  nie  heri — litteras  niisit.  Rogat  magnopere  ut  sim 
Kalend.  In  SenaUi,  inc  &  sibi  &  Csesari  veheinenter  gratum  esse  fac- 
♦nnnr.— !b.  47. 
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to  Pompcy,  and  was  now  in  danger  of  losing  the 
rest,  from  an  accusation  preferred  against  him  by 
his  grandson,  of  a  design  pretended  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  against  CiKsar's  life,  when  Caesar 
was  entertained  at  his  house,  four  years  before,  on 
liis  return  from  Egypt.  The  charge  was  ground- 
less and  ridiculous ;  but,  under  his  present  dis- 
grace, any  charge  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him  ;  and 
Caesar's  countenancing  it,  so  far  as  to  receive  and 
hear  it,  shewed  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
king,  and  that  he  wanted  only  a  pretence  for 
stripping  him  of  all  that  remained  to  him.  Brutus 
likewise  interested  liimself  very  warmly  in  the 
same  cause;  and  wlicn  he  went  to  meet  Ccesar  on 
his  road  from  Spain,  made  an  oration  to  him,  at 
Niccea,  in  favor  of  Deiotarus,  with  a  freedom 
which  startled  Cajsar,  and  gave  him  occasion  to 
reflect  on  what  he  had  not  perceived  so  clearly 
before,  the  invincible  fierceness  and  vehemence  of 
Brutus's  temper*.  The  present  trial  was  held  in 
CfEsar's  house,  where  Cicero  so  manifestly  expose4 
the  malice  of  the  accuser^  and  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  that  Caesar,  being  determined  not  to 
acquit,  yet  ashamed  to  condemn  him,  chose  the 
expedient  of  reserving  his  sentence  to  farther  de- 
liberation, till  he  should  go  in  person  into  the  east, 
and  inform  himself  of  the  whole  affair  upon  the 

*  J^  Att.  14.  1,  The  Jesuits,  Catrou  and  Rouille,  take  Nicsca, 
whcrift  Brutus  made  this  speech,  to  be  the  capital  of  Bilhynia,  Deio- 
tara^s.  kingdom:  but  it  was  a  city  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  still  called, 
Nice,  where  Brutus  met  Cscsar  on  his  last  return  from  Spain,  and 
when  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  for  Deiotarus,  Cicero  was  forced  to 
undertake  the  cause  as  soon  as  Caesar  came  to  Rome.  Vid.  Hist. 
Tom.  17.  p.  91.  not. 

EE    2 
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spot.  Cicero  says,  that  Dciotarus,  neither  present 
nor  uhscnt,  coukl  ever  ol^tain  any  favor  or  equity 
from  Ctcsar:  and  that  as  oft  as  lie  pleaded  for  him, 
M"liich  he  was  always  ready  to  do,  he  could  never 
persuade  Ca'sar  to  think  any  thing  reasonable  that 
hp  asked  for  him  *.  He  sent  a  copy  of  his  oration 
to  the  king ;  and,  at  Dolabella's  request,  gave 
another  likewise  to  him  :  excusing  it  as  a  trifling- 
performance,  and  hardly  worth  transcribing ;  "  but 
"  I  had  a  mind,"  says  he,  "  to  make  a  slight  pre- 
"  sent  to  my  old  friend  and  host,  of  coarse  stnft' 
"  indeed,  yet  sucli  as  his  presents  usually  are  to 
"  me  f." 

Some  little  time  after  this  trial,  Caesar,  to  shew 
his  confidence  in  Cicero,  invited  himself  to  spend 
a  day  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
chose  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  his  visit; 
a  season  always  dedicated  to  mirth  and  feastino- 
amongst  friends  and  relations  :|:.  Cicero  gives 
Atticus  the  following  account  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  how  the  day  passed  between  them. 
"  O  this  guest,"  says  he,  "  whom  I  so  much  dread- 
"  ed !  yet  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  him  :  for 
"  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  reception.     When 

*  Qiiis  enim  ciiiqnam  inimicilior,  qiiam  Deiotaro  Cxsar? — a  quo 
nt'c  prssens,  nee  absens  Rex  Deiotarus  quidquam  a?^ii  boni  inipetra- 
vit — ille  nimquam,  semper  enira  absenti  aflui  Deiotaro,  qiucquain 
sibi,  quod  hos  pro  illo  postularemus,  squuni  dixit  vidcri.  Philip.  2.  37. 

t  Oratiunculam  pro  Deiotaro,  qtiani  requirebas — tibi  mlsi.    Qirani 

vdim  sic  legas,  iit  causam  tenuem  &  inopem,  nee  scriptione  inagii© 

-epere  dignam.     Sed  ego  hospiti  veteri  &  amico  miinusculum  raittere 

voluL  levidense,  crasso  iiio,  cujiismodl    ipsins  solent    esse    niuncra, 

Ep.  Fam.  Q.  12. 

t  'Tliis  festival,  after  Cssar's  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  began 
«fi  liie  17th. December,  and  lasted  three  da\s.    Maoroh.  Satvra  I.  x 
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*'  he  came  the  evening  before,  on  the  eighteenth, 
"  to  my  neiglibour  Phihp's,  the  house  was  so 
"  crowded  witli  soldiers,  that  there  was  scarce  a 
"  room  left  empty  for  Cassar  to  sup  in:  there  were 
"  about  two  tliousand  of  them,  which  gave  me  no 
"  small  pain  for  the  next  day :  but  Barba  Cassius 
*'  relieved  me ;  for  he  assigned  me  a  guard,  aiid 
"  made  the  rest  encamp  in  the  field ;  so  that  my 
''  house  was  clear.  On  the  nineteenth,  he  staid  at 
"  Philip's  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  but  saw  nobody  ; 
"  was  setthng  accounts,  I  guess,  with  Balbus  ;  then 
"  took  a  walk  on  the  shore;  bathed  after  two  ; 
"heard  the  verses  on  Mamurra*  at  which  he 
"  never  changed  countenance  ;  was  rubbed, 
*'  anointed,  sat  down  to  table.  Having  taken  a 
*' vomit  just  before,  he  eat  and  drank  freely,  and 
"was  very  cheerful f:  the  supper  was  good  and 
"  well  served : 

*  Manuirra  was  a  Roman  knight,  aiul  general  of  the  artillery 
to  Caesar  in  Gaul ;  where  he  raised  an  immense  fortune,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome,  who  incrustcd  his  house  with 
marble,  and  made  all  his  pillars  of  solid  marble.  [Plin.  Hist.  36. 
^.]  He  was  severely  lashed,  together  with  Caesar  himself,  for  his 
excessive  luxury,  and  more  infamous  vices,  by  Catullus;  whose  verses 
are  still  extant,  and  the  same,  probably,  that  Cicero  here  refers  to,  as 
being  first  read  to  Cjesar  at  his  house.     Vid.  Catull.  27,  55. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  readily  understand  the  time  and 
manner  of  Caesar's  passing  from  Philip's  house  to  Cicero's  in  this  short 
account  of  it:  but  it  must  be  remembered,  tliat  their  villas  were  ad- 
joining to  eacii  other  on  the  Formian  coast,  near  Cajeta;  so  that  when 
Caesar  came  out  of  Philip's  at  one,  he  took  a  walk  on  the  shore  for 
about  an  liour,  and  then  entered  into  Cicero's ;  where  the  bath  was 
prepared  for  him,  and,  in  bathing,  he  heard  CatuUus's  verses;  not 
produced  by  Cicero,  for  that  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  good 
manners,  but  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  who  attended  him,  and  wlip 
knew  his  desire  to  see  every  thing  that  was  published  against  him,  as 
well  as  his  easiness  in  slighting  or  forgiving  it. 

t  The  custom  of  taking  a  vomit,  both  immediately  before  and 
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"  But  our  discourse  at  table,  as  we  eat, 

•'  For  taste  and  seasoning  blill  excell'd  our  meat*. 

Besides  Caesar's  tabic,  liis  friends  were  plentifully 
provided  for  in  three  other  rooms;  nor  Mas  there 
any  thing-wanting  to  his  freedmen  of  lower  rank, 
and  his  slaves  ;  but  the  better  sort  were  elegantly 
treated.  In  a  word,  I  acquitted  myself  like  a 
man :  yet,  he  is  not  a  guest  to  whom  one  would 
say,  at  parting,  pray  call  upon  me  again,  as  you 
return:  once  is  enongh:  we  had  not  a  Avord  on 
business,  but  many  on  points  of  literature:  in 
short,  he  was  delighted  with  his  entertainment, 
and  passed  the  day  agreeably.  lie  talked  of 
spending  one  day  at  Puteoli ;  another  at  Baia? : 
thus  you  see  the  manner  of  my  receiving  him : 
somewhat  troublesome  indeed,  but  not  uneasy  to 

after  meals,  which  Cicero  mentions  Ca?sar  to  have  done  on  different 
occasions,  [pro  Deiot.  7.]  was  very  common  with  the  Romans,  and 
used  by  them  as  an  instrument  both  of  their  lu.xury,  and  of  their 
health:  they  vomit,  says  Seneca,  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat  that  they 
may  vomit.  [Consol.  ad  Helo.  9.]  By  this  evacuation  before  eating, 
they  uere prepared  to  eat  more  plentifully;  and,  by  emptying  them- 
selves presently  after  it,  prevented  any  hurt  from  repletion.  'Ihus 
Vitellius,  who  was  a  fainous  glutton,  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  life 
by  constant  vomits,  while  lie  destroyed  all  his  companions,  who  did 
not  use  the  same  caution:  [Sueton.  \'2.  Dio,  03.  734.]  And  the  prac- 
tice was  thought  so  effectual  for  strengthening  the  constitution,  ll)at  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  Atliletaf,  or  the  professed  Wrest- 
lers, trained  for  the  public  shews,  in  order  to  make  them  more  robu-t. 
So  that  Caesar's  vomiting  before  dinner  was  a  sort  of  compliment  to 
Cicero,  as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully,  and  to 
eat  and  drink  freely  with  him. 

*  This  is  a  citation  from  Lucilius,  of  an  Hexameter  verse,  with  part 
of  a  second,  which  is  not  distinguished  from  the  te.xt,  iu  the  editions 
of  Cicero's  Letters. 

Sed  bene  cocio  ct  condito  sermons,  Icno,  it  si  quccris  libcntcr>. 
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•'  me.  I  sliall  stay  licre  a  little  loniicr,  and  tlicn  to 
"  Tusculimi.  As  lie  passed  by  Dolabclla's  \  Ilia, 
"  liis  troops  niaidied  close  by  iiis  liorsc's  side,  on 
"  tlie  riglit  and  left;  whicb  was  done  no  Mhere 
*'  else.     I  liad  tliis  iVoni  Nicias*". 

On  tlie  last  ol'  December,  when  llie  consul  Tre- 
bonius  was  abroad,  liis  colleague,  Q.  Fabiiis  died 
suddenly;  and  his  death  being  declared  in  the 
morning,  C.  Caninius  Rebiliis  was  named  by  Cir- 
sar  to  the  A'acancy  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  whose 
otiice  was  to  continue  onlv  through  the  remainintr 
part  of  that  day.  This  wanton  profanation  of  the 
sovereign  ddgnity  of  the  empire,  raised  a  general 
indignation  in  the  cit}' ;  and  a  consulate  so  ridicu- 
lous gave  birth  to  much  raillery,  and  many  jokes, 
which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  f;  of 
which  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  them 
gives  us  the  following  specimen,  in  his  own  ac' 
count  of  the  fact. 

CICEUO  TO  CURIUS. 

"  I  no  longer  either  advise  or  desire  you  to 
•'  come  home  to  us,  but  want  to  fly  some  whither 
'*  myself,  where  I  may  hear  neitlier  the  name  nor 
"  the  acts  of  these  sons  of  Pelops.  It  is  incredi- 
"  ble  how  meanly  I  think  of  myself,  for  being 
*'  present  at  these  transacti(ms.  You  had  surely 
"  an  early  foresight  of  what  was  coming  on,  when 
"  you  ran  away  from  this  jilacc  :  for  though  it  be 

*  Ad  Att.  13.  :.2. 

-\  Macrob.  i&aturr).  2.  3.     Di©,  p.  230. 
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*'  vexatious  to  luur  of  such  things,  yet  that  is 
"  more  tolerable  than  to  see  them.  It  is  well  that 
"  you  were  not  in  the  field,  when,  at  seven  in 
"  the  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  an 
"  election  of  quicstors,  the  chair  of  Q.  Maximus, 
"  whom  they  called  consul*,  was  set  in  its  place: 
"  tut  his  death  being  immediately  proclaimed, 
"  it  was  removed ;  and  Caesar,  though  he  had 
*'  taken  the  auspices  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
"  changed  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
"  and,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  declared  a  new 
"consul,  who  w^as  to  govern  till  one  the  next 
"  morning.  I  would  have  }'ou  to  know,  there- 
*'  fore,  that  whilst  Caninius  was  consul,  nobody 
"  dined  :  and  that  there  was  no  crime  committed 
"  in  his  consulship,  for  he  was  so  wonderfully  vi- 
"  gilant,  that  through  his  whole  administration  he 
"  never  so  much  as  slept.  These  things  seem  ridi- 
"  culous  to  you,  who  are  absent;  but,  were  you 
"  to  see  them,  you  would  hardly  refrain  from 
"  tears. — What  if  I  should  tell  you  the  rest?  For 
"  there  are  numberless  facts  of  the  same  kind, 
"  which  I  could  never  have  borne,  if  I  had  not 
"  taken  refuge  in  the  port  of  philosophy,  with  our 
"  friend  Atticus,  the  companion  and  partner  of  my 
"  studies,  &Ct." 

Ctesar  had  so  many  creatures  and  dependents, 

•  *  Cicero  would  not  allow  a  consul  of  three  months,  so  irregularly 
irlibsen,  to  be  properly  called  a  consul:  nor  did  the  people  themselves 
Acknowledge  him:  for,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  [in  J.  Ca.'s.  SO.]  when, 
upon  Fabius's  entrance  into  the  theatre,  his  officers,  according  to  cus- 
tom, proclaimed  his  presence,  and  ordered  the  people  to  make  way 
for  the  consul,  the  whole  assembly,  cried  out,  he  is  no  consul, 
t    Ep.  Faoi.  7.  30. 
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who  expected  the  honor  of  the  consulship  from 
him,  as  the  reward  of  their  services,  that  it  was 
impossihle  to  ohhge  them  all  in  the  regular  way, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  contrive  the  expedient  of 
splitting  it,  as  it  were,  into  parcels,  and  conferrino- 
it  for  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  even  days,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  his  convenience :  and,  as  the  thin**- 
itself  was  now  but  a  name,  without  any  real  power, 
it  was  of  little  moment  for  what  term  it  w^as  grant- 
ed; since  the  shortest  gave  the  same  privileo-e 
with  the  longest,  and  a  man  once  declared  consul, 
enjoyed  ever  after  the  rank  and  character  of  a. 
consular  senator  *. 


A.  Urb.  709.    Cic.  63,    Coss.— C.  Julius  Cxsar  V.    M.  Antonius. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Ciesar  entered 
into  his  fifth  consulship,  in  partnership  with  M. 
Antony  :  he  had  promised  it  all  along  to  Dolabella, 
but,  contrary  to  expectation,  took  it  at  last  to  him- 
self. This  was  contrived  by  Antony,  who,  jealous 
of  Dolabella,  as  a  rival  in  Caesar's  favor,  had  been 
suggesting  somewhat  to  his  disadvantage,  and  la- 
boring to  create  a  diffidence  of  him  in  Caesar; 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  what  is 
mentioned  above, — Caesar's  guarding  himself  so 
particularly,  when  he  passed  by  his  villa.  Dola- 
bella was  sensibly  touched  with  this  affront,  and 

*  Vid.  Dio,  p.  1!40. 
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came  full  of  indignation  to  the  senate  ;  where, 
not  daring  to  vent  his  spleen  on  Caesar,  he  enter- 
tained the  assemhiy  witli  a  severe  speech  against 
Antony,  which  drew  on  many  warm  and  angrv 
words  between  them  ;  till  Ciesar,  to  end  the  dis- 
pute, promised  to  resign  the  consulship  to  Dola- 
hella,  before  he  went  to  the  Parthian  war ;  but 
Antony  protested,  that,  by  liis  authority,  as  augur, 
he  would  disturb  that  election,  whenever  it  should 
be  attempted*;  and  declared,  without  any  scru- 
ple, that  the  ground  of  his  ([uarrel  with  Dolabella, 
was  for  having  caught  him  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
bauch his  wife  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  his  un- 
cle :  though  that  was  thought  to  be  a  calumny, 
contrived  to  color  his  divorce  with  her,  and  his  late 
marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius '|". 

Caesar  was  now  in  the  height  of  all  his  gloiy, 
and  dressed,  as  Florus  says,  in  all  his  trappings, 
like  a  victim  destined  to  sacrifice  ;|:.  Pie  had  re- 
ceived from  the  senate  the  most  extrava2;ant  ho- 
nors, both  human  and  divine,  which  flattery  coidd 
invent;  a  temple,  altar,  priest;  his  image  carried 
in  pro-ession  witli  the  gods;  his  statue  among  the 
kinofs;  one  of  the  months  called  after  his  name, 
and  a  perpetual  dictatorship  §.     Cicero  endeavored 

*  CuniCa^?Hrosleiidisset,  se,  prir,«quaiii  proficisceretiir,  Dolaijellam 
Consulem  esse  jussuriim — hiC  bonus  Aiigiir  eo  se  sacerdotio  pra;ili- 
liim  esse  dixit,  iit  coniitia  auspiciis  vc!  impedire  vel  vitiave  posset,  id- 
que  sefacturum  asseveravit.      Piiilip.  2.  22. 

f  Frequentisiiii'io  Seiialu — banc  tibi  esse  cum  Dolabella  caiisam 
odii  dicere  aiisUs  es,  quod  ab  eo  sorori  &  uxori  tux  stupruni  obla- 
turn  cGse  comj)cris.-;es.     Philip.  2.  38. 

X  Qux  omnia,  velut  infuls,  in  destinatani  nioitl  victiinam  conge- 
r«:bantur.  1.  4.  2.  92. 

\j  FIcr.  ib.  button.  J.  Csj.  75. 
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to  restrain  the  excess  of  this  complaisance,  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  *,  but  in  ^  ain  ;  since  Qtsar 
M-as  more  forward  to  receive,  tlian  they  to  give ; 
and,  out  of  the  gaiety  of  his  pride,  and  to  try,  as 
it  were,  to  what  lengtli  tlieir  a(kdation  would 
reach :  when  he  was  actually  possessed  of  every 
thing  which  carried  ^vith  it  any  real  power,  was 
not  content  still  without  a  title,  which  could  add 
nothing  but  envy,  and  popular  odium,  and  wanted 
to  be  called  a  kino'.  Plutarch  thinks  it  a  strano;e 
instance  of  folly  in  tlie  people,  to  endure,  with 
patience,  all  the  real  effects  of  kingly  government, 
yet  declare  such  an  abhorrence  to  the  name.  But 
the  folly  was  not  so  strange  in  the  people,  as  it 
was  in  Caesar:  it  is  natural  to  the  multiiude  to  be 
governed  by  names,  rather  than  things,  and  the 
constant  art  of  parties  to  keep  up  that  prejudice; 
but  it  was  unpardonable,  in  so  great  a  man  as 
Cassar,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  a  title,  whicli,  so 
far  from  being  an  honor  to  him,  seemed  to  be  a 
diminution  rather  of  that  superior  dignity  which 
he  already  enjoyed. 

Among  the  other  compliments  that  were  paid  to 
him,  there  was  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperci  insti- 
tuted to  his  honor,  and  called  by  his  name,  of 
which  Antony  was  the  head.  Young  Quintus 
Cicero  was  one  of  this  society,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father,  though  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  un- 
cle, who  considered  it  not  only  as  a  low  piece  of 
flattery,  but  an  indecency  for  a  young  man  of  fa- 
mily to  be  ensraaed  in  ceremonies  so  immodest,  of 

*  Plut.  in  Css, 
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running  naked  and  frantic  al)oiit  the  streets  *.  Tiic 
festival  was  held  alwut  tlie  middle  of  February; 
and  Cipsar,  in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated  himself 
in  the  rostra,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the  diver- 
sion of  the  running-;  where,  in  the  midst  of  their 
sport,  the  consul  Antony,  at  the  liead  of  his  naked 
crev'.  made  him  tlie  offer  of  a  regal  diadem,  and 
attempted  to  put  it  on  his  head;  at  the  sight  of 
which  a  general  groan  issued  from  tlie  whole  fo- 
rum ;  till,  upon  C'xsar's  slight  refusal  of  it,  the 
people  testified  their  joy,  by  an  universal  shout. 
Antony,  however,  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  the 
puhlic  acts,  that,  by  the  command  of  the  people, 
he  had  offered  the  kingly  name  and  power  to 
Cgesar,  and  that  Ceesar  would  not  accept  itf. 

While  this  affair  of  the  kingly  title  amused  and 
alanned  the  city,  two  of  the  tribunes,  Marullus 
and  Caesetius,  were  particularly  active  in  discourag- 
ing every  step  and  attempt  towards  it:  they  took 
off  the  diadem  which  certain  persons  had  privately 
put  upon  Caesar's  statue,  in  the  rostra,  and  com- 
mitted those  to  prison  who  were  suspected  to  have 
done  it,  and  publicly  punished  others  for  daring  to 
sahite  him  in  the  streets,  by  the  name  of  king; 

*  Qiiiiitus  Pater  quartum  vel  potius  millesimum  nihil  sapit,  qui 
lijtetur  Luperco  filio  &  Static,  irt  cernat  diiplici  dedecore  cumulatam 
doinum.     Ad  Att.  12.  5. 

f  Sedebat  in  Rostris  collega  tuus,  amictus  toga  purpurea,  in 
sella  aurea,  coronatus :  adsccndis,  accedis  ad  sellam — diadema  os- 
tendis :  gemitus  toto  foro — tu  diadema  imponebas  cum  plangore 
populi,  ille  cum  plausu  rejiciebat — at  enim  adscribi  jussit  in  Fastis 
ad  Lupercalia,  C.  Caisari,  Dictatori  perprtuo  "M.  Antortium  Con- 
suAem  populi  jussu  regnum  detulisse,  Cassapem  uti  noluisse.  [Philip. 
2.  34.]  Quod  ab  eo  ita  repulsum  erat,  ut  non  offensus  videretur. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  56. 
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declaring-,  that  Cn^sar  himself  refused  and  abhor- 
red that  title.  This  provoked  Cajsar  beyond  his 
usual  temper  and  command  of  himself,  so  that  he 
accused  them  to  the  senate,  of  a  design  to  raise 
a  sedition  ag-ainst  him,  by  persuading  the  city,  that 
lie  really  affected  to  be  a  king:  but  when  the  as- 
sembly was  going  to  pass  the  severest  sentence 
upon  them,  he  was  content  with  deposing  them 
from  their  magistracy,  and  expelling  them  from 
the  senate  *,  Avhich  convinced  people  still  the  more 
of  his  real  fondness  for  a  name  that  he  pretended 
to  despise. 

He  had  now  prepared  all  things  for  his  expedi- 
tion ao-ainst  the  Parthians :  had  sent  his  legions 
before  him  into  Macedonia;  settled  the  succession 
of  all  the  magistrates  for  two  years  to  comef  ;  ap- 
pointed Dolabella  to  take  his  own  place,  as  consul 
of  the  current  year;  named  A.  Hirtius,  and  C. 
Pansa,  for  consuls  of  the  next;  and  D.  Brutus, 
and  Cn.  Plancus,  for  the  foUow^ing  year :  but  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  resolved  to  have  the  regal 
title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  senate,  who  were' 
too  sensible  of  his  power,  and  obsequious  to  his 
will,  to  deny  him  any  thing :  and  to  make  it  the 
more  palatable,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  people, 
he  caused  a  report  to  be  industriously  propagated 
through  the  city,  of  ancient  prophecies  found  in 
the  Sibylline  books,  that  the  Parthians  could  not 

*  Sueton.  J.  Cars.  79.  Dio,  p.  245.  App.  1.  2.  p.  4y6.  Veil. 
Pat.  2.  68. 

f  Etiamne  Consules  &  Tribuiios  plebis  in  biennium,  quos  ille 
voluit?    Ad  Att.  14.  6. 
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be  conqiicird  l)ut  l)y  a  kino-;  on  tlic  strength  of 
which,  Cotta,  one  of  the  g-uardians  of  those  l)ooks, 
was  to  move  the  senate,  at  tlieir  next  meeting,  to 
decree  tlic  title  of  king  to  him  *.  Cicero,  speaking 
afterwards  of  this  design,  says,  it  was  expected 
that  some  forged  testimonies  would  be  produced, 
to  shew  that  he,  whom  we  had  felt  in  reality  to 
be  a  king,  should  be  called  also  by  that  name,  if 
we  would  be  safe  :  but  let  us  make  a  bargain  with 
the  keepers  of  those  oracles,  that  they  bring  any 
thing  out  of  them,  rather  than  a  king,  which  nei- 
ther the  gods  nor  men  will  ever  endure  again  at 
Rome  f. 

One  would  naturally  have  expected,  after  all 
the  fatigues  and  dangeis  through  which  Ccesar  had 
made  his  way  to  empire,  that  he  would  have  chosen 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  declining  life  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the  honors  and  pleasures 
which  absolute  power,  and  a  command  of  the 
world,  could  bestow  :  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
glory,  he  was  a  stranger  still  to  ease  :  he  saw  the 
people  generally  disaffected  to  him,  and  impatient 
under  his  government;  and  though  amused awhile 
with  the  splendor  of  his  shews  and  triumphs,  yet 

*  Proximo  autcm  Ser.atu,  L.  Cottam  quindecilnviriim  5ententiam 
dicturum  ;  ut  quoniam  lihris  fatalibus  coiitineretur,  Parthos  non  nisi 
a  Rege  posse  vinci,  Cssar  Rex  appeliaretur.  Sueton.  c.  79.  Dio, 
p.  247. 

f  Quorum  interpres  nuper  falsa  qusdam  hominum  fama  dicturus 
in  Senati!  putabatur,  eum,  quern  re  vera  Regem  habebamiis,  appel- 
laiidum  quoque  esse  Regem,  si  salvi  esse  vellemus — cum  aiitistitibus 
againus,  ut  (inidvis  potius  ex  illis  lihris,  quam  Regem  proferant, 
quern  Koms  posthac  nee  Dii  i:ec  homines  esse  patientur.  De 
Divin.  2.  rA, 
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regrettinp;  severely,  in  cool  blood,  the  price  that 
tliey  liad  paid  for  them  ;  the  loss  of  their  liberty, 
with  the  lives  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Tliis  expedition,  therefore,  against 
the  Parthians,  seems  to  liave  been  a  pohtical  pre- 
text for  removing  himself  from  the  murmurs  of  the 
city,  and  leaving  to  his  ministers  the  exercise  of 
an  invidious  power,  and  the  task  of  taming  the 
spirits  of  the  populace;  whilst  he,  by  employing 
himself  in  gathering  fresh  laurels  in  the  East,  and 
extending  the  bounds  and  retrieving  the  honor  of 
the  empire  against  its  most  dreaded  enemy,  might 
gradually  reconcile  them  to  a  reign  that  was  gentle 
and  clement  at  home,  successful  and  glorious 
abroad. 

But  his  impatience  to  be  a  king  defeated  all  his 
projects,  and  accelerated  his  fate,  and  pushed  on 
tlic  nobles,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  to 
the  immediate  execution  of  their  plot,  that  they 
mi2:ht  save  themselves  the  shame  of  being;  forced 
to  concur  in  an  act  whicli  they  heartily  detested*: 
and  tiic  two  Brutuses,  in  particular,  tjie  honor  of 
whose  house  was  founded  in  the  extirpation  of 
kingly  government,  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
personal  infamy,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  very  name, 
to  suifer  tlie  restoration  of  it. 

Tliere  were  above  sixty  per^ons  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  conspiracyf ,  the  greatest  part  of  them 

*  Qu3c  causa  ronjuratis  fiiit  maturandi  dfstinata  negotia,  ne  as- 
sentiri  necesse  essct.     Siicton.  J.  Ca-s.  SO.     Dio,  p.  247. 

f  Conspiratum  est  in  cum  a  Sexai^iiita  ampliiis,  C.  Cassio,  Mar- 
."oque  &  Decimo  Bruto  principibus  conspirJ.ionis.     Suoton.  80. 
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of  the  senatorial!  rank ;  but  M.  Brutus  and  C. 
Cassius  were  the  cliief  in  crecHt  and  authority,  the 
first  contrivers  and  movers  of  the  wliole  design. 

M.  Junius  Brutus  was  about  one  and  forty  years 
old,  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  Repub- 
lic, deriving  liis  name  and  descent  in  a  direct  hne 
from  that  first  consul,  L.  Brutus,  who  expelled 
Tarquin,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  people*. 
Having  lost  liis  father  when  very  young,  he  was 
trained  with  great  care,  by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all 
the  studies  of  polite  letters,  especially  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy,  and,  under  the  discipline  of  such 
a  tutor,  imbibed  a  warm  love  for  liberty  and  vir- 
tue. He  had  excellent  parts,  and  equal  industry, 
and  acquired  an  early  fame  at  the  bar;  where  he 
pleaded  several  causes  of  great  importance,  and 

*  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  call  in  question  this  account  of 
Brutus's  descent ;  particularly  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  most 
judicious  and  critical  of  them,  who  alledges  several  arguments  against 
it,  which  seem  to  be  very  plausible:  yet,  while  Brutus  lived,  it  was 
wnivei-sally  allowed  to  him.  Cicero  mentions  it,  in  his  public  speeches, 
and  other  writings,  as  a  fact  that  nobody  doubted  ;  and  often  speaks  of 
the  image  of  old  Brutus,  which  Marcus  kept  in  his  house,  among  those 
of  his  ancestors :  and  Atticus,  who  was  peculiarly  curious  in  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Roman  families,  drew  up  Brutus's  genealogy  for  him, 
and  deduced  his  succession  from  that  old  hero,  in  a  direct  line, 
through  all  the  intermediate  ages,  from  father  to  son.  Corn.  Nep. 
vit.  AU.  18.— Tusc.  Disp,  4.  1. 

He  was  born  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  III.  and  Cn. 
Papirius  Carbo  A.  U.  668.  which  fully  confutes  the  vulgar  story 
of  his  being  commonly  believed  to  be  Caesar's  son;  since  he  was 
but  fifteen  years  younger  than  Caesar  himself;  whose  familiarity 
with  his  mother,  Servilia,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  commenced 
till  many  years  after  Brutus  was  born,  or  not  till  C^sar  had  lost 
his  first  wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  always  tenderly  loved ;  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  made  when 
he  was  qusstor,  and  consequently  thirty  years  old.  Vid.  Sueton,  J. 
Caes.  c.  1.  6,  50.     It.  Brut.  p.  343.  447.  &  Corradi  notas. 
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was  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  of  all 
the  young  nobles  of  his  age.  His  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  correct,  elegant,  judicious,  yet  Avanting 
that  force  and  copiousness  which  is  required  in  a 
consummate  orator.  But  philosophy  was  his  fa- 
vorite study ;  in  which,  though  he  professed  him- 
self of  the  more  moderate  sect  of  the  old  academy, 
yet,  from  a  certain  pride  and  gravity  of  temper, 
he  affected  the  severity  of  the  stoic,  and  to  imi- 
tate his  uncle  Cato,  to  which  he  was  wholly  un- 
equal :  for  he  was  of  a  mild,  merciful,  and  com- 
passionate disposition  ;  averse  to  every  thing  cruel, 
and  was  often  forced,  by  the  tenderness  of  his  na- 
ture, to  confute  the  rigor  of  his  principles.  While 
his  mother  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
Csesar,  he  was  constantly  attached  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  firm  to  the  interests  of  liberty  :  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  followed  Pompey,  whom  he 
hated,  and  acted  on  that  side  with  a  distinguished 
zeal.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gave  par- 
ticular orders  to  find  out  and  preserve  Brutus; 
being  desirous  to  draw  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
cause  that  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him  :  so 
that  when  Cato,  with  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  went 
to  renew  the  war  in  Afric,  he  was  induced,  by 
Csesar's  generosity,  and  his  mother's  prayers,  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  return  to  Italy.  CiEsar 
endeavoured  to  oblige  him  by  all  the  honors  which 
his  power  could  bestow :  but  the  indignity  of  re- 
ceiving from  a  master,  what  he  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived from  a  free  people,  shocked  him  much  more 

VOL.  II.  Fi- 
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tliaii  any  honors  could  oblige ;  and  the  ruin,  in 
whicli  lie  saw  his  friends  involved,  by  Ca?sar's 
usurped  dominion,  i>avc  him  a  disgust,  which  no 
favors  could  compensate.  He  observed,  therefore, 
a  distance  and  rcser\e  through  Caesar's  reign ; 
aspired  to  no  share  of  his  confidence,  or  part  in  his 
councils ;  and,  by  the  uncourtly  vehemence  M^ith 
whicli  he  defended  the  rights  of  King  Deiotarus, 
convinced  Caesar  that  he  could  never  be  obliged, 
where  he  did  not  find  himself  free.  He  cultivated, 
all  the  while,  the  strictest  friendship  with  Cicero, 
whose  principles,  he  knew,  were  utterly  averse  to 
the  measures  of  the  times,  and  in  whose  free  con- 
versation he  used  to  mingle  his  own  complaints, 
on  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
wretched  hands  into  which  it  was  fallen :  till,  ani- 
mated by  these  conferences,  and  confirmed  by  the 
general  discontent  of  all  the  honest,  he  formed  the 
bold  design  of  freeing  his  country  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cajsar.  He  had  publicly  defended  Milo's 
act  of  killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim  which  he 
maintained  to  be  universally  true,  that  those  who 
live  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  cannot  be  brought 
to  a  trial,  ought  to  be  taken  off  without  a  trial. 
The  case  was  applicable  to  Caesar  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  to  Clodius,  whose  power  had  placed 
him  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  way 
of  punishing  him,  but  by  an  assassination.  This, 
therefore,  Avas  lirutus's  motive;  and  Antony  did 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  conspiracy  who  entered  into  it  out  of  princi- 
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pie;    that  the  rest,  from  private  inahce,  rose  up 
ao-ainst  the  man,  he  alone  against  the  tyrant*. 

C.  Cassius  was  descended  likewise  from  a  fa- 
mily not  less  honorable  or  ancient,  nor  less  zea- 
lous for  the  public  liberty,  than  Brutus's :  whose 
ancestor,   Sp.  Cassius,  after  a  triumph  and  three 
consulships,  is  said  to  have  been  condemned,  and 
put  to  death  by  his  own  father,  for  aiming  at  a 
dominion.    He  shewed  a  remarkable  instance,  when 
a  boy,  of  his  high  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ;  for 
he  gave  Sylla's  son,  Faustus,  a  box  on  the  ear,  for 
bragging,  among  his  school-fellows,  of  his  father's 
greatness,  and  absolute  power;  and  when  Pompey 
called  the  boys  before  him,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  quarrel,  he  declared,  in  his  presence,  that  if 
Faustus  should  dare  to  repeat  the  words,  he  would 
repeat  the  blow.     He  was  quaestor  to  Crassus,  in 
the  Parthian  war,  where  he  greatly  signalized  both 
his  courage  and  skill;  and  if  Crassus  had  followed 
his  advice,  would  have  preserved  the  whole  army; 
but,  after  their  miserable  defeat,  he  made  good  his 

*  Natiira  admirahilis,  &  exquisita  doctrina,  &  sirigularis  industria. 
Cum  enim  in  maxiinis  causis  versatiis  esses — [Brut.  26.]  quo  magis 
luum,  Brute,  judicium  probo,  qui  eorum,  id  est,  ex  vetcre  acade- 
mia,  pliilosopliorum  sectain  secutus  es,  quorum  in  doctrina  &  pra'cep- 
tis  disserendi  ratio  conjungitur  cum  suavitate  dicendi  &  copia.  [i^rut. 
219.]  Nam  cum  inambularem  in  Xysto — M.  ad  me  Brutus,  ut  con- 
sueverat,  cum  T.  Pomponio  venerat — [Brut.  13.]  tum  Brutus — ita- 
que  doleo  &  illius  consilio  &  tua  voce  populuni  Rom.  carere  tamdiu. 
Quod  cum  per  se  dolendum  est,  tum  multo  magis  consideranti,  ad 
quos  ista  non  translata  sint,  sed  nescio  quo  pacto  devencrint. 
[Brut.  269.] 

AX\     Atluna  ye  acti  ttoAAoi;?  ccy.icrca   Xiymr^,    w?  y.O]iov  o'lo/lo  B^3to» 

TT^u^iUi.     Vid.  Pint.' in  Brut.  p.'997.  it.  App.  p.  493. 
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retreat  into  Syiia,  with  tlie  remains  of  the  broken 
legions  ;  and  wlien  the  Partliians,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, pursued  him  thither,  soon  after,  and  blocked 
him  up  in  Antioch,  he  preserved  that  city  and  pro- 
vince from  falling  into  their  hands  ;  and  w^atching 
his  opportunity,  gained  a  considerable  victor^'  over 
them,  with  the  destruction  of  their  general.  In 
the  civil  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  sailed 
with  seventy  ships  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  raise 
fresh  forces  in  that  country,  and  renew  the  war 
a«ainst  Caesar;  but,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  Cassar  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont, in  a  common  passage-boat,  instead  of  de- 
stroying him,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  conqueror,  that  he 
begged  his  life,  in  an  abject  manner,  and  delivered 
up  his  fleet  to  him.  But  Cicero  gives  us  a  hint  of 
a  quite  different  story,  which  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, and  w^orthy  of  Cassius ;  that,  having  got  in- 
telligence where  Caesar  designed  to  land,  he  lay 
in  wait  for  him,  in  a  bay  of  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cydnus,  with  a  resolution  to  destroy 
him  ;  but  Caesar  happened  to  land  on  the  opposite 
shore  before  he  was  aware,  so  that,  seeing  his  pro- 
ject blasted,  and  Caesar  secured  in  a  country,  where 
all  people  were  declaring  for  him,  he  thought  it 
best  to  make  his  own  peace  too,  by  going  over  to 
him  with  his  fleet.  He  married  Tertia,  the  sister 
of  Brutus,  and  though  differing  in  temper  and  phi- 
losophy, was  strictly  united  with  him  in  friendship 
and  politics,  and  the  constant  partner  of  all  his 
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counsels.  He  was  brave,  witty,  learned  ;  yet  pas- 
sionate, fierce,  and  cruel :  so  that  Brutus  was  the 
more  amiable  friend — he  the  more  dangerous  enemy. 
In  his  later  years  he  deserted  the  stoics,  and  be- 
came a  convert  to  Epicurus,  whose  doctrine  he 
thought  more  natural  and  reasonable;  constantly 
maintaining,  that  the  pleasure  which  their  master 
recommended,  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  habi- 
tual practice  of  justice  and  virtue.  While  he  pro- 
fessed himself,  therefore,  an  epicurean,  he  lived  like 
a  stoic ;  was  moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  water-drinker  through  life.  He  at- 
tached himself  very  early  to  the  observance  of 
Cicero,  as  all  the  young  nobles  did,  who  had  any 
thing  great  or  laudable  in  view :  this  friendship 
was  confirmed  by  a  conformity  of  their  sentiments 
in  the  civil  war,  and  in  Ctesar's  reign;  during 
which,  several  letters  passed  between  them,  writ- 
ten with  a  freedom  and  familiarity,  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  most  intimate  correspondence. 
In  these  letters,  though  Cicero  rallies  his  epicurism, 
and  change  of  principles,  yet  he  allows  him  to 
have  acted  always  with  the  greatest  honor  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  pleasantly  says,  that  he  should  begin 
to  think  that  sect  to  have  more  nerves  than  he 
imagined,  since  Cassius  had  embraced  it.  The 
old  writers  assign  several  frivolous  reasons  of  dis- 
gust, as  the  motives  of  his  killing  Caesar :  that 
Caesar  took  a  number  of  lions  from  him,  which  he 
had  provided  for  a  public  shew ;  that  he  would 
not  give  him  the  consulship  ;  that  he  gave  Brutus 
the  more  honorable  prsetorship,  in  preference  to 
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him.  But  we  need  not  look  farther  for  the  true 
motive,  than  to  liis  temper  and  principles  :  for  his 
nature  was  singularly  impetuous  and  violent,  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  much  more  of  sub- 
jection, and  passionately  fond  of  glor}-,  virtue,  li- 
berty: it  was  from  these  qualities  that  Cassar  ap- 
prehended his  danger;  and,  when  admonished  to 
beware  of  Antony  and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  the  gay,  the  curled,  and  the  jovial, 
whom  he  had  cause  to  fear,  but  the  thoughtful,  the 
pale,  and  the  lean ;  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius  *. 

*  C.  Cassius  in  ea  familia  natus,  quae  non  modo  dominatum, 
sed  ne  potentiam  qiiidem  cujusqiiam  ferre  potiiit.  Philip.  2.  li.] 
Quern  ubi  primum  magistratu  abiit,  daiiinatuinque  constat.  Sunt 
qui  patreni  actorem  ejus  supplicii  ferant.  Eum  cognita  domi 
causa,  verberasse  ac  necasse,  pcculiunique  filii  Cereri  consecravisse. 
[Liv.  2.  4l.]  Cujus  filium,  Faustum,  C.  Cassius  condiscipulum 
suum  in  schola,  proscriptionem  paternam  laudanteni — coiapho  per- 
cussit.  [Val.  Max.  3.  1.  vid.  Plut.  in  Brut.]  Reliquias  legionum 
C.  Cassius — Quaestor  conservavit,  Syriamque  adeo  in  populi  Roinani 
potestate  retinuit,  nt  transgresses,  in  eum  Parthos,  felici  rerum 
evcntu  fugaret  ac  funderer.  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  46.  it.  Philip,  xi.  14.] 
oval  tgyoK  in^ov  rytii^ati  t^j^jj?  ei;  uiroee!)  auipco  yiviBcci  f/.a.'K^ov,  v 
'K.uaaioii  rov  'TroXtjji.iKJlaroii  Itt*  rpirjp(iJv  iQooiJi.yiy.ovTcc  uTraexo'Kivu  K.uiactpi 
<rvvTV)(piiru,  ^yio  e?  yiT^a.^  e^QeTj/  LiTror^iai,  o  6  o'vtcik;  iocvlov  ccla^eui  vtto 
<popn  [Aova  •7ra.^oc7r7\iovTt  7ra.p1x.dii;,  hrfpov  \v  Puijxy)  duyafivovra  riori  x-ccTiK- 
locnv.  [Ap.  2.  483.  it.  Dio,  I.  42.  188.  Suetbn.  J.  Ca;s.  63.]  C.  Cas- 
sius— sine  his  clarissimis  viris  banc  rem  in  Cilicia  ad  ostium  fluminis 
Cydnl  confecisset,  si  ille  ad  earn  ripam,  quam  constituerat,  non  ad 
contrariam  naves  appulisset.  [Philip.  2.  ll.]equibus  Brutum  ami- 
cum  habere  mallos,  inimicum  magis  timeres  Cassium.  [Veil.  Pat.  2. 
72.]  *!^ov»if  vero  &  dru^u^iciv  virtute,  justitia,  tZ  xa^w  parari,  &  ve- 
rum  &  probabile  est.  Ipse  eiiim  Epicurus — dicit«y.  itIv  ri^/w?  «m/  t3 
Kx'Kcii  y.ai  ^jx«iw?,  ^tjf.  [Ep.  Fam.  15.  19.]  Cassius  tota  vita  aquam 
bibit.  [Senec.  547.]  Quanquani  qnicum  loquor?  cum  uno  fortissimo 
viro ;  qui  postea  quam  forum  attigisti,  nihil  fecisti  nisi  plcnissimum 
amplissims  dignitatis.  In  ista  ipsa  al^ian  metuo  ne  plus  nervorum 
sit,  (juarn  ego  putarim,  si  modo  earn  tu  probas.  [Ep.  Fam.  15.  I6.] 
Difl'erendo  Consulatum  Cassium  otfenderat.  [Yell.  Pat.  2.  56.  it.  Plut. 
in  Brut.  App.  403.] 
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The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
though  very  different  from  them  in  character,  were 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  C.  Trebonius :  they  had 
both  been  constantly  devoted  to  Caesar,  and  were 
singularly  favored,  advanced,  and  entrusted  by 
him  in  all  his  wars  ;  so  that,  when  Ctesar  marched 
first  into  Spain,  he  left  them  to  command  the  siege 
of  ]\Iarseilles,  Brutus  by  sea,  Trebonius  by  land ; 
in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  with  the  great- 
est courage  and  ability,  and  reduced  that  strong- 
place  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion. 
Decimus  was  of  the  same  family  with  his  name- 
sake, IVIarcus;  and  Cicsar,  as  if  jealous  of  a  name 
that  inspired  an  aversion  to  kings,  was  particularly 
solicitous  to  gain  them  both  to  his  interest,  and 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  Decimus; 
who  forwardly  embraced  his  friendship,  and  ac- 
cepted all  his  favors  ;  being  named  by  him  to  the 
command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  the  consulship 
of  the  following  year,  and  the  second  heir  even 
of  his  estate,  in  failure  of  the  first.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  peculiar  character  of  virtue,  or  pa- 
triotism, nor  any  correspondence  with  Cicero,  be- 
fore the  act  of  killing  Caesar;  so  that  people,  in- 
stead of  expecting  it  from  him,  were  surprised  at 
his  doing  it ;  yet  he  was  brave,  generous,  magni- 
ficent, and  lived  with  great  splendor,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  immense  fortune ;  for  he  kept  a  nu- 
merous band  of  gladiators,  at  his  own  expence,  for 
the  diversion  of  the  city ;  and,  after  Caesar's  death, 
spent  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hi? 

F  F  4 
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own  money,  in  maintaining  an  army  against  An- 
tony *. 

Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  was 
wholly  a  new  man,  and  the  creature  of  Caesar's 
power,  who  produced  him,  through  all  the  honors 
of  the  state,  to  his  late  consulship  of  three  months. 
Antony  calls  him  the  son  of  a  buffoon ;  but  Cicero, 
of  a  splendid  knight.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  pru- 
dence, integrity,  humanity;  was  conversant  also 
in  the  politer  arts,  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  to  wit 
and  humor :  for,  after  Caesar's  death,  he  published 
a  volume  of  Cicero's  sayings,  which  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  collect ;  upon  which  Cicero  compli- 
ments him,  for  having  explained  them  with  great 
elegance,  and  given  them  a  fresh  force  and  beauty, 
by  his  humorous  manner  of  introducing  them.  As 
the  historians  have  not  suggested  any  reason  that 
should  move  either  him  or  Declmus  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  killing  a  man,  to  whom  they  were  infinitely 
obliged,  so  we  may  reasonably  impute  it,  as  Cicero 
does,  to  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  superior  love  of 
their  country,  which  made  them  prefer  the  liberty 
of  Rome  to  the  friendship  of  any  man ;  and  choose 
rather  to  be  the  destroyers,  than  the  partners  of 
a  tyranny  f. 

*  Adjectis  etiam  consiliariis  capdis,  familiarissimis  omnium,  &  for- 
tuna  purtium  ejus  in  summum  evcctis  fastigiiun,  D.  Bruto  Sc  C.  Tre- 
bonio,  aliisquc  clari  nominis  viris.  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  56.]  Pliiresque  per- 
cursorum  in  tutoribiis  filii  nominavit:  Decimum  Brutiim  etiam  in  se- 
cundis  heredibus.  [Siieton.  J.  Cxs.  83.]  Vid.  Cacs.  Comm.  de  Bell, 
civil.  1.  2.  Plut.  in  Brut.  App.  p.  497,  518.  Dio,  1.  44.  247,  &c. 
D.  Brutus — cum  Cssaiis  primus  omnium  amicorum  fuisset,  interfec- 
tor  fuit.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  64. 

t  Scurrae  tiliuni  appellat  Antonius.     Quasi  vero  ignotus  nobis  fue^ 
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The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  partly  yoiinsj 
men,  of  noble  blood,  eager  to  revenge  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes  and  families :  partly  men  obscure, 
and  unknown  to  the  public*;  yet,  wliose  fidelity 
and  courage  had  been  approved  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  It  was  agreed  by  them  all,  in  council,  to 
execute  their  design  in  the  senate,  which  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth  of  March: 
they  knew,  that  the  senate  would  applaud  it  when 
done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was  occasion,  in  the 
doing  it  I;  and  there  was  a  circumstance  which 
peculiarly  encouraged  them,  and  seemed  to  be  even 
ominous ;  that  it  happened  to  be  Pompey's  senate- 
house,  in  wliicli  their  attempt  was  to  be  made,  and 
where  Caesar  would,  conse(|uently,  fall  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of 
that  great  man  J.  Tney  took  it  also  for  granted, 
that  the  city  would  be  generally  on  their  side,  yet, 
for  their  greater  security,  D.  Brutus  gave  orders 
to  arm  his  gladiators  that  morning,  as  if  for  some 

rit  splcnclidus  Eques  Eomanus  Trebonii  pater.  [Philip.  13.  10.]  Trc- 
bonii — consilium,  ingenium,  hunianitatem,  iniiocentiam,  magnitudi- 
nem  animi  in  patria  liberanda  quis  ignorat?  [Philip,  xi.  4.]  liber  iste, 
quern  mihi  misisti,  quantum  habet  declarationem  amoris  tui  ?  pri- 
mum,  quod  tibi  facetum  videtur  quicquid  ego  di.\i,  quod  aliis  for- 
tasse  non  item  :  delude,  quod  ilia,  sive  faceta  sunt,  sive  sic  fuint  nar- 
rante  te  venustissima.  Quin  etiam  antequam  ad  me  veniatur,  risus 
omnis  paene  consumitur,  &:c.  [Ep.  Fam.  15.  21.  it.  12.  16.]  Qui  li- 
bertatem  populi  Romani  unius  aiuicitiae  prceposuit,  depulsorque  do- 
minatus,  quam  particeps  esse  maluit.     Philip.  2.  11. 

*  In  tot  hominibus,  partim  obscuris,  parlim  adolescentibus,  &c. 
Philip.  2.  11. 

PVVfB7iXrf^0j/.iiUti.      App.  499. 

J  Postquam  Senatus  idibus  Martiis  in  Pompeii  curiam  edictus  est, 
facile  tempus  Si  locum  praetuleruiit.     [Sueton.  80.  J 
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public  shew,  that  they  miglit  be  ready,  on  the  first 
notice,  to  secure  tlie  avenues  of  tlic  senate,  and  de- 
fend them  from  any  sudden  violence;  and  Pom- 
pey's  theatre,  which  adjoined  to  his  senate-house, 
beino-  the  properest  place  for  the  exercise  of  the 
gladiators,  would  cover  all  suspicion,  that  might 
otherwise  arise  from  them.  The  only  deliberation 
that  perplexed  them,  and  on  which  they  were 
much  divided,  was,  whether  they  should  not  kill 
Antony  also,  and  Lepidus,  together  with  Cassar  ; 
especially  Antony  ;  the  more  ambitious  of  the  tM-o, 
and  the  more  likely  to  create  fresh  danger  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cassius,  Avnth  a  majority  of  the 
company,  was  warmly  for  killing  him  :  but  the  two 
Brutuses  as  warmly  opposed,  and  finally  over-ruled 
it :  they  alledged,  that  to  shed  more  blood  than 
was  necessary,  would  disgrace  their  cause,  and 
draw  upon  them  an  imputation  of  cruelty;  and  of 
acting  not  as  patriots,  but  as  the  partisans  of 
Pompey ;  not  so  much  to  free  the  city,  as  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  their  enemies,  and  get  the 
dominion  of  it  into  their  hands.  But  what 
weighed  with  them  the  most,  was  a  vain  persua- 
sion, that  Antony  would  be  tractable,  and  easily 
reconciled,  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  over  :  but  this 
lenity  proved  their  ruin;  and,  by  leaving  their 
work  imperfect,  defeated  all  the  benefit  of  it ;  as 
we  find  Cicero  afterwards  often  reproaching  them 
in  his  letters*. 

*  Plut.  in  Css.  App.  2.  499,  502.  Dio,  247,  248.  Quam  vellem  ad 
jllas  pulcherrimas  epulas  me  Idibus  Martiis  invitasses.  Reliquiarum 
nihil  haberemus.     Ep.  Fani.  x.  28.  12.  4.  ad  Brut.  2.  7. 
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Many  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  the  historians 
to  have  given  warning  of  Csesar's  death*:  which 
having  been  forged  by  some,  and  credulously  re- 
ceived by  others,  were  copied,  as  usual,  by  all,  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  tiieir  readers,  and  raise 
an  awful  attention  to  an  event,  in  whicl)  the  o-ods 
were  supposed  to  be  interested.  Cicero  has  re- 
lated one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  ;  that 
as  CfBsar  was  sacrificing,  a  little  before  his  death 
with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  in  his  triumphal 
robes,  and  golden  chair,  the  victim,  which  Ava.s  a 
f.it  ox,  was  found  to  be  without  a  heart:  and 
when  Cicsar  seemed  to  be  shocked  at  it,  Spurin- 
na,  the  Haruspex,  admonished  him  to  bewaie 
lest,  through  a  failure  of  counsel,  his  life  should 
be  cut  off,  since  the  heart  was  the  seat  and  source 
of  them  both.  The  next  day  he  sacrificed  again, 
in  hopes  to  find  the  entrails  more  propitious  :  but 
the  liver  of  the  bullock  appeared  to  want  its  head, 
which  was  reckoned  also  among  the  direful 
omens  f .   These  facts,  though  ridiculed  by  Cicero, 

*  Sed  Cssari  fiitura  cscdes  evidenlibus  prodigiis  denunciata  est 
&c.  Siieton.  81.  Pint,  in  vit. 

t  De  Divin.  1.  52.  2.  I6.  These  cases  of  victims  found  sometimes 
witlioiit  a  heart  or  liver,  gave  rise  to  a  curious  question  among  those 
who  believed  the  reality  of  this  kind  of  divination,  as  the  Stoics  gene- 
rally did,  how  to  account  for  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  phaniomenon. 
The  common  solution  was,  that  the  gods  made  such  changes  instan- 
taneously, in  the  moment  of  sacrificing,  ])y  annihilating  or  altering  the 
condition  of  the  entrails  so,  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sacrilicer,  and  the  admonition  which  they  intended 
to  give.  [De  Divin.  ib.]  But  this  was  laughed  at  by  the  Naturalists, 
as  wholly  unphilosophical,  who  thought  it  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the 
Deity  could  cither  annihilate  or  create;  either  reduce  anything  to 
nothmg,  or  form  any  thing  out  of  nothing.  What  seems  the  most 
probable,  is,  that  if  the  facts  really  happened,  they  were  contrived 
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were  publicly  affirmed  and  believed  at  tbe  time, 
ami  seem  to  liave  raised  a  general  rumor  tbrough 
the  city,  of  some  secret  danger  that  threatened 
Caesar's  life ;  so  that  his  friends,  being  alarmed  at 
it,  were  endeavoring  to  instil  the  same  apprehen- 
sion into  Ca:sar  himself;  and  had  succeeded  so 
far,  as  to  shake  his  resolution  of  going  that  day 
to  the  senate,  when  it  was  actually  assembled,  by 
his  summons,  in  Pompey's  senate-house ;  till  D. 
l^rutus,  by  rallying  those  fears,  as  unmanly  and 
unworthy  of  him,  and  alledging,  that  his  absence 
would  be  interpreted  as  an  affront  to  the  assem- 
bly, drew  him  out,  against  his  will,  to  meet  his 
destined  fate*. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Brutus  and 
C.  Cassius  appeared,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
forum,  sitting  in  their  praetorian  tribunals,  to  hear 
and  determine  causes;  where,  though  they  had 
daggers  under  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same 
calmness,  as  if  they  had  nothing  upon  thei**  minds; 
till  the  news  of  Caesar's  comins;  out  to  the  senate 
called  them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part 
in  the  tragical  act,  which  they  executed,  at  last, 
with  such  resolution,  that,  through  tlie  eagerness 
of  stabbing  Ctesar,  they  wounded  even  one  an- 
other f. 

by  Cssar's  friends,  and  the  heart  coriTeyed  away  by  some  artifice,  to 
give  them  a  better  pretence  of  enforcing  their  admonitions,  and  put- 
ting Cxsar  upon  his  guard  against  dangers,  whicli  they  really  appre- 
hended, from  quite  different  reasons,  than  the  pretended  denuncia- 
tions of  the  gods. 

•  Pluf.  ill  J.  Css. 

t  lb.  in  Brut.  App.  2.  505. 
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Thus   fell   Ca3sar,    on    tlie    celebrated    Ides    of 
IMarcli;  after  he  lia<l  a<lvanced  himself  to  aheJoht 

o 

of  power,  which  no  conqueror  had  ever  attained 
before  him;  though,  to  raise  the  niighty  fabric,  he 
liad  made  more  desolation  in  tlie  world,  than  any 
man,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived  in  it.  lie  used  to 
say,  that  his  conquests  in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a 
million  and  two  hundred  thousand  lives*;  and  if 
we  add  the  civil  wars  to  the  account,  they  could 
not  cost  the  Republic  much  less,  in  the  more  va- 
luable blood  of  its  best  citizens :  yet  when, 
through  a  perpetual  course  of  faction,  violence, 
rapine,  slaughter,  he  had  made  his  way  at  last  to 
empire,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  quiet  possession  of  it 
above  five  months  f. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  qua- 
lity that  could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man 
the  ascendant  in  society  :  formed  to  excel  in  peace, 
as  well  as  war;  provident  in  counsel ;  fearless  in 
action ;  and  executing  what  he  had  resolved  with 
an  amazing  celerity  :  generous  beyond  measure  to 
his  friends ;  placable  to  his  enemies  ;  and  for  parts, 
learning,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man. 
His  orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities,  which 
are  seldom  found  tosjether,  streno-th  and  elei>-ance : 
Cicero  ranks  him  anion"-  the  greatest  orators  that 
Home  ever  bred:  and  Quintilian  says,  that  he  spoke 
with  the  same  force  with  which  he  fought;  and  if 

*  Undecies  centena  &  nonaginta  duo  homiiuini  millia  occisa  pne- 
liis  ab  eo — quod  ita  esse  tonfessus  est  ipse,  bellorum  civiliuni  stragein 
non  prodendo.     Plin.  Hist.  7.  23. 

f  Neque  illi  tanto  viro — plusquam  quinque  ineiisium  piiiicipalis 
quies  contigit. — Veil.  Pat.  2.  56. 
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he  had  devoted  liimself  to   the  bar,  would  have 
been  the   only  man    capable   of  rivalling  Cicero. 
Nor  was  he  a  master  only  of  tiic  politer  arts,  but 
conversant  also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical 
parts  of  learning;  and,  among  other  works  which 
he  published,  addressed  two  books  to  Cicero,  on 
the   analogy  of  language,  or  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  correctly*.    He  \vas  a  most  liberal  pa- 
tron of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever  they  were 
found ;  and,    out   of  his    love    of  those    talents, 
would  readily  pardon  those    who   had   employed 
them  against  himself;  rightly  judging,   that   by 
making  such  men  his   friends,    he   should   draw 
praises  from  the  same  fountain,  from  which  he  had 
been  aspersed.     His   capital    passions  were  ambi- 
tion, and   love  of  pleasure,  which  he  indulged  in 
their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess :   yet  the   first 
was    always    predominant,     to    which   he   could 
easily    sacrifice  all    the    charms    of  the    second, 
and  draw  pleasure  even  from  toils  and  dangers, 
when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For  he  thought 
tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,  the  greatest  of  goddesses, 
and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a  verse  of  Euri- 
pides,  which    expressed   the    image   of  his   soul, 
that,  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be  violated, 
they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  reigning. 
This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ; 
the   scheme   that  he  had  formed   from   his  early 

*  It  was  ill  the  dedication  of  this  piece  to  Cicero,  that  Cspsar  paid 
him  the  compliment,  which  Phny  mentions,  of  his  having  acquired  a 
laurel,  superior  to  that  of  all  triumphs,  as  it  was  more  glorious  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  wit,   than  of  their  empire.     Hist. 

N.  7.  30. 
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youth;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared  of  him,  lie 
came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Republic.  He  used  to  say,  that  there 
were  two  things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to  sup- 
port power,  soldiers,  and  money,  which  yet  de- 
pended mutually  on  each  other:  with  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers 
extorted  money ;  and  was  of  all  men  the  most 
rapacious  in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes ; 
sparing  neither  prince  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor 
even  private  persons,  who  were  known  to  possess 
any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities  would 
necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  Rome ;  but  disdaining  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  him- 
self a  monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part,  his  usual 
prudence  seemed  to  fiiil  him,  as  if  the  height,  to 
which  he  was  mounted,  had  turned  his  head, 
and  made  him  giddy;  for,  b\^  a  vain  ostentation 
of  his  power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and 
as  men  shorten  life  by  living  too  fast,  so,  by  an 
intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought  his  reign  to 
a  violent  end*. 

*  De  Caesare  &  ipse  ita  jiidico — ilium  omnium  fere  Oratorum 
latiiieloqui  elegantissime — &  id — multis  litteris,  &;  lis  qiiidem  recondi- 
tis  &  exquisitis,  summoqiie  studio  ac  diligentia  est  consecutus. — 
[Brut.  370.]  C.  vero  Ca>sar  si  foro  tantum  vacasset,  iion  alius  ex 
nostris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen, 
ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  appareat. 
[Quintil.  X.  1.]  C.  Caesar,  in  libris,  tjuos  ad  M.  Ciceronem  de  ana- 
logia  conscripsit.— [A.  Gell.  49.  8.]  Quia  etiam  in  maximis  occupa- 
tionibus  cum  ad  te  ipsum,  inquit,  de  ratione  latine  loquendi  accuratis- 
sime  scripserit.  [Brut.  370.  vid.  it.  Sueton.  56.]  In  Csesare  lute  sunt, 
mitis,  clemensque  natura— accedit,  quod  mirilice  ingeniis  exceilenti- 
bus,  quale  tuum  est,  delectatur— codcm  fonte  se  liuusturum  intelligit 
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It  was  a  common  fjuestion,  after  his  cleatb,  and 
proposed  as  a  problem  by  Livy,  whether  it  was 
of  service  to  tlie  Republic  that  he  had  ever  been 
born*  The  question  did  not  turn  on  the  simple 
merit  of  his  acts,  for  that  would  bear  no  dispute, 
but  on  the  accidental  effects  of  them;  their  pro- 
ducing the  settlement  under  Augustus,  and  the 
benefits  of  that  government,  which  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  tyranny,  Suetonius,  who  treats 
the  characters  of  the  Ceesars  with  that  freedom, 
which  the  happy  reigns  in  which  he  lived  indulg- 
ed, upon  balancing  the  exact  sum  of  his  virtues 
and  vices,  declares  him,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  justly  killed  f;  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  sense  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  tlie 
most  disinterested  in  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the 
fact  was  committed. 

The  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  any  dis- 
pute was,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  committed 

laudes  siias,  e  quo  sit  leviter  aspersus.  [Ep.  Fam.  6.  6]  riv  Qiun 
/uifytrri'  ur  ^x^^*  rv^avn^a.  [Ad.  Att.  7.  11.]  Ipse  autem  in  ore 
semper  grsecos  versus  de  Phcenissis  habebat 

Nam  si  violandum  est  Jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Fiolandum  est :  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas. 

[Offic.  3.  21.] 

Cato  dixit,  C.  Ca;sarem  ad  evertendam  Rempublicam,  sobrium 
accessisse.  [Quintil  1.8.2.]  Abstinentiani  neque  in  imperils  neque  in 
magistratibus  prsestitit — in  Gallia  fana,  templaque  Deum  donis  referta 
expilavit:  urbes  diiuit,  saepius  ob  pra;dam  quain  delictum — evidentis- 
simis  rapinis,  ac  sacrilegiis  onera  bclloruin  civilium — sustinuit. 
[Sueton.  c.  54.  vid.  it.  Dio,  p.  208.] 

*  Vid.  Senec.  Natur.  Quaest.  1.  5.  18.  p.  766, 

t  Praegravaut  tamen  cetera  facta,  dictaciueejus,  ut  &  abusus  domi- 
natione  &  jure  cKius  existiinetur.     Sueton.  c.  76. 
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by  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  it*,  some  of 
whom  owed  their  Uves  to  Ciesar,  and  others  had 
been  loaded  by  him  with  hoiloi's,  to  a  degree  that 
hel])ed  to  increase  the  popular  odium  ;  particularly 
D.  Brutus,  Mdio  was  tlie  most  cherished  by  him 
of  them  all,  and  left,  by  his  will,  the  second 
heir  of  his  estate  j" :  for,  of  the  two  Brutuses,  it 
was  not  Marcus,  as  it  is  commonly  imagined,  but 
Decimus,  who  was  the  favorite,  and  whose  part 
in  the  conspiracy  surprised  people  the  most  J. 
But  this  circumstance  served  only  for  a  different 
handle  to  the  different  parties,  for  aggravating 
either  their  crime  or  their  merit.  Caesar's  friends 
charged  them  with  base  ingratitude,  for  killing 
their  benefactor,  and  abusing  the  power  which 
he  had  given,  to  the  destruction  of  the  giver. 
The  other  side  gave  a  contrary  turn  to  it,  extolled 
the  greater  virtue  of  the  men,  for  not  being  di- 
verted, by  private  considerations,  from  doing  an 
act  of  public  benefit:  Cicero  takes  it  always  in 
this  view,  and  says,  that  the  Republic  \vas  the 
more  indebted  to  them,  for  preferring  the  com- 
mon good  to  the  friendship  of  any  man  whatso- 
ever; that,  as  to  the  kindness  of  giving  them 
their  lives,  it  was  the  kindness  only  of  a  robber, 
who    had   first   done    them  the    greater    wrong, 

*  Disputari  de  M.  Bruto  solet,  au  debuerit  accipere  a  D.  Julio  vi- 
tani,  cum  occidenduin  eum  jiidicaret.     .Senec.  de  Bencf.  1.  2.  20. 

t  Appian.  2.  5 IS. 

I  Etsi  est  eniin  Brutorum  commune  factum  Sc  laudis  societas  Equa, 
Decimo  tamen  iratigres  erant  ii,  tjui  id  factum  dolebant,  quo  minus 
ab  eo  rem  illam  dicebant  fieri  debuisse.     Philip,  x.  7. 

VOL.   If.  G  G 
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by  usurping  the  power  to  take  it :  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  act,  they 
could  never  have  acquired  so  much  glory  by  it  ; 
and  though  he  wondered,  indeed,  at  some  of 
them,  for  doing  it,  rather  than  ever  imagined 
that  they  Avould  have  done  it;  yet  he  admired 
them  so  much  the  more,  for  being  regardless  of 
favors,  that  they  might  shev/  their  regard  to  their 
country  *. 

Some  of  Cesar's  friends,  particularly  Pansa  and 
Hirtius,  advised  him  always  to  keep  a  standing- 
guard  of  praetorian  troops,  for  the  defence  of  his 
person;  alledging,  that  a  power  acquired  by  arms 
must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  arms :  but  his 
common  answer  was,  that  he  had  rather  die  once 
by  treachery,  than  live  always  in  fear  of  itf. 
He  used  to  laugh  at  Sylla,  for  restoring  the  li- 
berty of  the  Republic,  and  to  say,  in  contempt 
of  him,  that  he  did  not  know  his  letters  ;|:.     But, 

■*  Quod  est  aliud  beneficium — latronum,  nisi  ut  commemorare 
possint,  iis  se  dedisse  vitam,  quibus  non  ademerint  ?  quod  si  esset 
beneficium,  nunquam  ii  qui  ilium  interfecerunt,  a  quo  erant  servati, 
— tantam  essent  gloriam  consecuti.     Philip.  2.  3. 

Quo  etiam  majorem  ei  Respub.  gratiam  debet,  qui  libcrtatem  po- 
puli  Romani  unius  amicitiae  praeposuit,  depulsorque  dominatus  quam 
particeps  esse  maluit — admiratus  sum  ob  earn  causam,  ciuod  immemor 
beneficiorum,  memor  patria;  fuisset. — lb.  11. 

f  Laudandum  experientia  consilium  est  Pansa?  atque  Hirtii  : 
qui  semper  prsedixerant  Csesari,  ut  principatum  armis  qussitum  ar- 
iiiis  teneret.  llle  dictitans,  mori  se  quam  timeri  malle.  Veil.  Pat. 
2.  57. 

Insidias  undique  immincntes  subire  semel  confessum  satius  esse, 
quam  cavere  semper.     Sueton.  c.  86. 

X  Nee  minoris  impotentis  voces  propalam  edebat — Syllam  nescisse 
litteras,  qui  Dictaturam  deposuerit.     Siieton.  77. 
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as  a  judicious  writer  luis  observed,  Sylla  had  learnt 
a  better  grammar  than  he,  whiclu  taught  him  to 
resign  his  guards  and  his  government  together : 
whereas  Cassar,  by  dismissi'ng  the  one,  yet  retain- 
ing tlie  other,  committed  a  dangerous  solecism  in 
pohtics*:  for  he  strengthened  the  popuhir  odium, 
and  consequently  his  own  danger,  while  he  weak- 
ened his  defence. 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  his  adminis- 
tration, all  tending  to  enforce  the  public  disci- 
pline, and  extend  the  penalties  of  former  laws. — 
The  most  considerable,  as  well  as  the  most  use- 
ful, of  them  was,  that  no  prtetor  should  hold  any 
province  more  than  one  year,  nor  a  consul  more 
than  twof.  This  was  a  regulation  that  had  been 
often  wished  for,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  best  of 
times,  and  v/hat  one  of  the  ablest  dictators  of  the 
old  Republic  had  declared  to  be  its  chief  securit}', 
not  to  suffer  great  and  arbitrary  commands  to  be 
of  long  duration,  but  to  limit  them  at  least  in 
time,  if  it  was  not  convenient  to  limit  them  in 
power;]::  Csssar  knew,  by  experience,  that  the  pro- 
longation of  these  extraordinary  commands,  and 
the  habit  of  ruling  kingdoms,  was  the  readiest 
way,  not  onh'  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  the  laAVS, 

*  Vid.  Sir  H.  Savile's  Dissertut.  de  Militia  Rom.  at  the  end  of  h'n 
translation  of  Tacitus. 

t  Philip.  1,  8.    Sucton.  J.  Cxs.  42.  43. 

J  Qua?  lex  mclior,  utilior,  optima  eliani  Repub.  sa>pius  fiagifafa, 
quam  ne  Pnctoris  provincial  plus  quam  annum,  neve  plus  quani  bicn- 
nium  consuiares  obtinerentur  ? — Philip.  1.  S. 

Mamercns  iEmilius — maximam  autem,  ait,  ejus  custodiam  esse,  si 
magna  imperia  diutiuna  non  essent,  &  temporis  modus  imponerelur, 
quibu>s  juris  imponi  non  posset.     Liv.  1.  4.  f?4.  "  ■* 
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but  to  «2;ive  a  man  tlic  power  to  subvert  tliem  ; 
iind  he  lioped,  tlierctbrc,  by  this  hiw,  to  prevent 
any  otlicr  man  from  doing  Avhat  he  himself  liad 
done,  and  to  secure  his  own  possession  from  the 
attempts  of  all  faturc  invaders. 
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